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Pot  Cline 

CMc  Affairs  Editor 
Journal  Review  /  Crawfordsville,  In 


Teny  Wimmer 

AMUstant  Topic  Editor 
Orange  C^nty  Register  /  Santa  Ana,  Ca 
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Richord  Ham 

Pula  Davis 

1 

B 

uildjifi^aintenance  Supervisor 
^WRGB  /  Schenectady,  NY 

Repaarch  Center  Manager 

Gazers  Ta^raph  /  Colorado  Springs,  CO 
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Going  beyond  the  ordinary  to  accomplish  the  exceptional  is 
what  distinguishes  these  four  people.  It’s  also  what  makes 
them  winners  of  Freedom’s  1994  Awards  of  Excellence. 

Congratulations  to  the  winners,  whose  dedication  is  truly  I  QQ^j^^|Q^j|g||0 
among  Freedom’s  most  important  assets. 
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Now  you  can  roam  your  archives  of  photos,  illustrations,  gRq)hics  and  text  as  if  they  were  one  world  of  data.  Soon  you’ll  be  able  to  i| 
on-danand  media  information  services.  (Our  image  database  alone  is  the  largest  single  collection  of  its  kind  in  existence.)  PressLinl 
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IN  OUP, 

"  LAST  ISSUE 
THERE  WERE 
NO  MURDERS 
RIOTS  OR 
ROBBERIES. 
SO  EVERYBODY 
WENT  SHOPPING 


Af  The  MURKETEER  we  learned 
long  ago  that  headlines  sell  newspopers 
not  product  and  our  million  plus  readers 
ore  looking  for  volues,  not  stories.  So  if 
your  looking  to  penetrate  the  Brooklyn, 
Queens  and  Stoten  Island  market,  put 
New  York's  Highest  Penetrotion  ond 
Response  Vehicle  to  work  for  you! 

The  MARKETEER  offers  customized 
saturation  programs  through  our 
publicotions  and  free-standing  inserts 
spanning  the  entire  metropolitan  oreo. 
We  con  deliver  from  10,000  to  over  o 
million  households,  weekdoys  or 
weekends.  Choose  where  you  wont  it, 
when  you  wont  it,  ond  we'll  deliver  it. 

MARKETEER 

publications 

For  Info.,  Pleose  Coll  (718)  376-7676 
Ask  For  Lorry  koss  Weinberger  Publisher/President 


If  We  Can't  Print  It  For  Less 
You  Don't  Need  Us. 

Join  P.S.A's  growing  number  of  publishers 
thot  hove  pooled  their  resources  to  enjoy 
better  buying  power  through  high 
volume.  Whether  you  print  one  zone  of 
1 5,000  or  1 50,000,  post  performance 
has  shown  savings  that  range  from  10% 
to  40%.  Coll  For  o  Price  Quote 

Printing  Systems  of  America 

718-376-8909 
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JUNE 

25-29  —  Nexpo  Conference,  Las  Vegas  Convention  Center 
25-29  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Classified  Co-op 
Marketing  and  Sales  Conference,  Hilton  Hotel,  Las  Vegas 
25-29  —  International  Newspaper  Financial  Executives  Conven¬ 
tion,  Caesar’s  Palace  Hotel,  Las  Vegas 

JULY 

6- 10  —  International  Society  of  Weekly  Newspaper  Editors  Con¬ 
vention,  University  of  Calgary,  Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada 
12  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America/Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions  Liason  Committee  Meeting,  Westin  Bayshore  Hotel,  Vancouver, 
British  Columbia,  Canada 

1  2- 16  —  Association  of  Alternative  Newsweeklies  Convention, 
Park  Plaza  Hotel,  Boston 

1  6- 15  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Legal  Affairs  Sub¬ 
committee  Meeting,  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel  Tysons  Corner,  McLean,  Va. 
1  4- 16  —  Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Convention, 
Hood  River  Inn,  Hood  River 

1  7-20  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Marketing  Confer¬ 
ence,  Hilton  Hotel,  San  Francisco 

22- 24  —  Alabama  Press  Association  Convention,  Perdido  Beach 
Resort,  Orange  Beach 

27- 3 1  —  Unity  ’94  Convention  of  the  Asian  American  Journalists 
Association,  National  Association  of  Black  journalists.  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Hispanic  Journalists  and  Native  American  Journalists  As¬ 
sociation,  World  Congress  Center,  Atlanta 

28- 31  —  North  Carolina  Press  Association  Convention,  Sheraton 
Hotel,  Atlantic  Beach 

AUGUST 

1-3  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Executive  Committee 
Meeting,  Cantigny  Estates,  Wheaton,  111. 

1  O- 13  —  Association  for  Education  in  Journalism  and  Mass  Com¬ 
munication  Convention,  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  Atlanta 
1  1-14  —  Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Advertising  and  Marketing  Ex¬ 
ecutives  Convention,  Airport  Marriott  Hotel,  Roanoke,  Va. 

SEPTEMBER 

8  —  International  Literacy  Day 

1  1-14  —  California  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association 
Regional  Sales  Conference,  Hotel  Nikko,  San  Francisco 
1  4- 17  —  Society  of  Professional  Journalists  Convention,  Stouffer 
Hotel,  Nashville 

1  5- 18  —  New  England  Newspaper  Operations  Association  Con¬ 
vention,  Sheraton  Tara  Hotel,  Nashua,  N.H. 

2 1  -24  —  National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers  Convention, 
Pointe  Hilton  Resort  at  Tapatio  Cliffs,  Phoenix 

23- 25  —  National  Lesbian  and  Gay  Journalists  Association  Con¬ 
vention,  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  Minneapolis 

28-10/1  —  National  Newspaper  Association  Convention  and 
Trade  Show,  Contemporary  Hotel,  Walt  Disney  World,  Orlando 

OCTOBER 

9- 15  —  National  Newspaper  Week 

9- 13  —  Advertising  Media  Credit  Executives  Convention,  Inter¬ 
continental  Hotel,  Los  Angeles 
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THE 
BEST 
IDEAS 
ARE 


We're  not  in  the  technology  business— 
we're  in  the  idea  business. 


Ideas  for  tailoring  your  paper  to  the 
unique  needs  of  your  community. 
Ideas  for  saving  space  without 
sacrificing  quality.  Ideas  for 
reaching  a  new  generation  of 
readers  through  new  channels. 


At  Tribune  Media  Services'  exhibits  at 
NEXPO  '94;  you'll  find  an  array  of 
products  and  services  that  represent  the 
kind  of  ideas  newspapers  need  today. 

Customized;  flexible  services  like 
TMS  TV  Listings;  TMS  Stocks;  and 
weather  maps  and  charts  from  The 
Weather  Channel®.  Compelling  photos 
and  graphics  from  Knight-Ridder/Tribune.  Exciting  new 
image  archive  and  retrieval  services  from  Picture  Network 
International.  Newsroom-oriented  audiotex  and  fax  from 
Voice  News  Network.  And  a  new  concept  in  total  market 
coverage  (TMC)  called  US/Express. 

Come  see  our  ideas  at  NEXPO  '94  Exhibit  Booth  1411. 


Vace 

News 

Netwo' 


IMS 

TV  Listings 


IFOD-MATION  SIKVICflS 


1 1  Upbeat  Mood 

Heading  Into  Nexpo 

Equipment  and  service  vendors  say 
business  is  finally  bouncing  back,  as 
newspapers  are  once  again  ready  to 
start  spending  some  money. 


1 3  Resuscitating  The 
N.Y.  Daily  News 

The  75-year'old  tabloid  starts  from 
scratch:  new  owners,  new  labor  con¬ 
tracts,  new  plant  and  equipment. 


1 6  Competitors  Of 
The  Community 

Rockwell  continues  to  sue  imitators  of 
its  venerable  Community  press. 

18  Geoman  Comes 
To  The  U.S. 

Gannett’s  Rochester  flagship  papers 
are  first  in  the  U.S.  to  order  MAN- 
Roland’s  newest  double-width  press. 

30  Techies  Meet 

With  Journalists 

Newspapers  will  co-exist  with  new  me¬ 
dia,  conferees  agree,  but  in  a  digital 
world,  content  will  be  the  key  to  sur¬ 
vival. 

28  An  Advance  Look 

At  Tampa  Bay  Online 

Tampa  Tribune’s  new  on-line  service  is 
set  to  debut  in  August  on  Prodigy. 

34  Tommorrow  On  Line 

Its  leap  from  in-house  to  global  system 
completed,  Knight -Ridder’s  PressLink 
eyes  new  delivery  environments. 

40  Letters  To  The  Editor 
Via  E-Mail 

Some  newspapers  let  readers  use  a 
high-tech  method  of  corresponding. 

40  Relatively  Speaking 

Gene  and  Judy  Clabes  are  married  to 
the  newspaper  business,  as  well  as  to 
each  other,  and  they  wouldn’t  have  it 
any  other  way. 


Page  82  The  late  President  Nixon  and  his  family  are  photographed  shortly  before 
he  conceded  the  I960  presidential  election  to  John  F.  Kennedy.  Nixon’s  rocky 
relationship  with  the  press  is  examined  in  this  week’s  issue. 


50  The  NEMO  Network 

The  international  newspaper  on-line 
service  was  created  to  give  publishers  a 
fast,  inexpensive  means  of  exchainging 
information. 

54  Dialing  Is  The 

Only  Simple  Thing 

Newspaper  lottery  winners  give  up 
their  Nil  numbers  because  they  are 
not  in  their  core  markets. 

58  Protesting  The 
Pulitzer  Prize 

AIDS  activist  group  demonstrates  out¬ 
side  the  awards  ceremony  to  protest 
the  work  of  a  prize-winning  cartoonist. 

70  Electronic  Gatekeeper 
For  News  On  Newton 

Researchers  at  the  University  of  Texas 
are  developing  software  that  will  allow 
the  Newton  Messagepad  to  categorize 
wireless  news  transmissions. 

81  The  O.J.  Case 
And  The  Press 

Reporters  agree  it’s  one  of  the  most 
bizarre  stories  they’ve  ever  covered. 


SECTIONS 

Newspeople  in  the  News 


65  Obituaries 


74  Advertising/Promotion 
110  Syndicates/News  Services 


119  Classified 


DEPARTMENTS 


2  Calendar 


6  Editorial 

7  Letters  to  the  Editor 
78  Ownership  Changes 
92  Legally  Speaking 
114  About  Awards 


114  Stock  Tables 
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128  Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 
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James  Wright  Brown,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 

Robert  U.  Brown,  President 
Ferdinand  C.  Teubner,  Publisher 
D.  Colin  Phillips,  General  Manager 


EditorCTublisher 

®  The  Fourth  Estate 


Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations 

Member 


Charter  Member, 
Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations 
Member, 

Newspaper  Association 
of  America 


The  Oldest  Publishers  and  Advertisers 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  have  been  merged:  The  Journalist, 
established  March  22,  1884;  Nca»spaperclom, 
March  1892;  The  Fourth  Estate,  March  1,  1894; 
Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29,  1901; 
Advertising,  Jan.  22,  1925. 


Signs  of  expansion 

JUST  WHEN  IT  began  to  look  as  if  telecommunications  developments  would 
overshadow  and  inundate  newspapers,  a  rejuvenated  newspaper  business  is 
gearing  up  for  future  expansion  with  fire  in  its  eyes. 

The  industry’s  annual  trade  show  —  Nexpo  ’94  in  Las  Vegas  this  week  —  is 
expected  to  have  an  attendance  about  18%  above  last  year.  Vendors  will  be 
there  in  droves  to  capture  their  share  of  the  expanding  newspaper  market.  The 
Newspaper  Association  of  America’s  annual  survey  found  that  newspapers 
plan  to  spend  nearly  $1.1  billion  this  year  on  plant  and  equipment,  or  13.3% 
more  than  last  year.  Many  vendors  are  optimistic  about  increased  sales.  They 
are  all  geared  up  to  cater  to  the  increased  demand  from  newspapers  that  have 
had  their  pocket  books  pretty  well  zippered  up  for  the  last  few  years  of  slump¬ 
ing  advertising.  That  is  now  over. 

As  E&P  reports  in  this  issue:  “Rebounding  advertising  and  profits  for  news¬ 
papers  are  breaking  up  a  logjam  of  pent-up  demand  that  has  accumulated 
since  the  worst  newspaper  recession  in  decades  forced  may  papers  to  cut  their 
staffs  and  to  shelve  much  capital  spending.  Rising  bottom  lines  have  lifted  the 
industry’s  confidence  to  the  point  that  publishers  are  opening  up  the  check¬ 
books  for  new  and  expanded  plants,  computer  systems,  presses  and  mail- 
rooms.” 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  enthusiasm  and  optimism  that  will  prevail  in  Las  Vegas 
will  be  reported  mainly  in  the  trade  press.  The  general  public,  as  well  as  news¬ 
paper  advertisers,  will  probably  hear  very  little  about  it.  Editors  ought  to  take 
it  upon  themselves  to  report  to  their  readers  that  the  forecasts  of  the  death  of 
newspapers  have  been  greatly  exaggerated. 

Attention:  Pentagon 

FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  the  greatest  invasion  force  in  history  landed  on  the  French 
coast,  established  beachheads  against  great  odds  and  began  the  battles  that 
brought  an  end  to  the  war  in  Europe.  Seventy-eight  military  and  civilian  cor¬ 
respondents  accompanied  the  landing  forces  by  sea  and  air.  The  military  pro¬ 
vided  transmission  facilities  accommodating  the  dispatch  of  200,000  words  in 
120  hours.  Elmer  Davis,  director  of  the  Office  of  War  Information,  called  it 
“the  widest  and  best  news  coverage  of  any  military  operation  in  all  history.” 

Buried  among  all  the  superlatives  describing  that  operation  is  a  fact  of  the 
greatest  importance  today;  The  military  eliminated  pooling  arrangements  af¬ 
ter  five  days. 

Contingency  plans  for  news  coverage  of  future  military  actions  reflect  an 
obsession  with  the' National  Media  Pool  and  the  required  attendance  or  guid¬ 
ance  by  a  public  affairs  officer,  whose  involvement  implies  closer  control  or 
censorship  of  copy.  Everyone  hopes  there  will  never  be  another  opportunity 
for  the  Pentagon  and  press  to  use  those  contingency  plans  in  a  future  military 
operation.  But  the  experiences  of  50  years  ago,  the  lack  of  pools,  should  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  arrangements  that  succeeded  then  could  also  succeed  now  with¬ 
out  the  strict  controls  the  Pentagon  seeks. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 

Journalist  opposes  plan  to 
create  a  news  council 


AS  A  KENT UCKY  native  and  a  veter¬ 
an  journalist,  I  was  appalled  to  read 
about  the  idea  of  a  news  council  sup¬ 
ported  by  taxpayers’  money  to  tell  pa¬ 
pers  around  the  state  how  to  do  their 
job  (E&P,  April  9,  p.  13). 

It  reminds  me  of  the  proposals  of  the 
Brazilian  Workers’  Party,  which  backs 
leading  presidential  contender  Luiz 
Inacio  Lula  da  Silva,  to  create  commis¬ 
sions  in  all  editorial  rooms  in  Brazil  to 
guarantee  “democratization”  of  com¬ 
munications.  (Translation:  censorship.) 

1  hope  to  read  in  a  future  issue  of 
E&P  that  Louisville  Courier'] ournal 
editor  David  Hawpe  was  misquoted  in 
saying  that  a  news  council  at  a  state 
university’s  journalism  department 
“seems  to  me  a  quite  legitimate  func¬ 
tion  for  state  government.” 

State  governments  and  journalism 
departments  have  no  business  in 


Newspaperdom. 

50  YEARS  AGO  .  .  .  Stars  and 
Stripes,  the  service  newspaper,  sur¬ 
prised  GIs  by  appearing  on  the 
streets  of  Rome  with  Vol.  1,  No.  1, 
on  June  5,  the  day  the  city  was  tak¬ 
en  by  Gen.  Mark  Clark  and  the 
Fifth  Army.  The  staff  moved  into 
the  plant  of  II  Messaggero ,  where 
Italian  newsmen  and  printers,  who 
did  not  speak  English,  managed  to 
produce  the  four-page  tabloid. 

Representatives  of  95%  of  the 
black  newspaper  circulation  in  the 
country  met  in  New  York  City  for 
the  fifth  annual  convention  of  the 
Negro  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation.  More  than  100  publishers, 
editors  and  business  managers  of  40 
newspapers  participated.  Newsprint 
problems  affecting  the  225  black 
weekly  newspapers  were  among  the 
subjects  discussed. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
June  24,  1944 


telling  newspapers  how  to  do  their 
work.  Tom  Clinton,  executive  editor  of 
the  Madisonville  (Ky.)  Messenger,  said 
it  best  in  the  E&P  report. 

It’s  hard  to  believe  that  the  editor  of 
the  Courier'] ournal,  once  termed  one 
of  the  best  newspapers  in  the  United 
States,  would  say  something  so  dumb. 
Please  tell  us  Hawpe  was  misquoted. 

I  had  such  respect  for  the  Courier- 
Journal  that  1  do  not  believe  that  my 
one-year  stint  at  the  Lexington  Herald 
as  a  police  reporter  long  ago  ( 1963-64, 
immediately  after  being  graduated  with 
a  degree  in  economics  —  not  journal¬ 
ism  —  from  the  University  of  Ken¬ 
tucky)  could  influence  even  slightly  my 
reaction  to  the  dangerous  idea  of  a 
“news  council.” 

I  don’t  know  the  Herald’s  Tim  Kelly 
but  would  like  to  change  his  quote  in 
the  final  paragraph  of  the  E&P  story, 
substituting  the  word  “country”  with 
“world.”  After  the  rewrite,  his  quote 
should  now  read:  “I  think  the  rest  of 
the  world  needs  to  see  how  screwy  this 
thing  has  become.” 

Bill  Hieronymus 

Hieronymus,  who  worked  for  Fairchild 
Publications,  McGraW'Hill,  Dow 
Jones  and  Reuters  after  leaving  the 

Herald,  is  now  staff  correspondent  in 
charge  of  a  German  news  agency  in 
Brazil- 

Managing  editor’s  note:  Sorry,  Bill. 
David  Hawpe  was  indeed  quoted 
correctly. 

Says  cartoon’s 
aim  failed 

IF  THE  SACRAMENTO  Bee  Klan 
cartoon’s  aim  was  to  poke  fun  at  racism, 
it  failed  miserably  (E&P,  Feb.  19,  p.  9). 

The  fact  that  Bee  readers  are  ap¬ 
palled  by  this  illustration  is  no  surprise. 

Neither  its  creator  nor  the  confused 
editors  who  apologized  for  the  drawing’s 
publication  could  come  up  with  a  plau¬ 
sible  argument  to  defend  it. 


Should  they  have  to  defend  this  deci¬ 
sion?  Of  course.  There  should  be  a  good 
reason  for  everything  a  quality  newspa¬ 
per  publishes. 

The  real  point  of  the  cartoon  is  obvi¬ 
ous,  even  if  it’s  not  obvious  to  the  artist 
who  created  it:  It  seeks  to  invalidate 
Louis  Farrakhan’s  belief  that  “you  can’t 
be  a  racist  by  talking  —  only  by  acting.” 

The  cartoonist  uses  words  and  pic¬ 
tures  to  underscore  this  point. 

The  “That  nigger  makes  a  lot  of 
sense”  caption  shows  people  can  be 
racist  through  words,  invalidating  Far¬ 
rakhan’s  argument. 

While  effective  at  driving  home  the 
thesis,  the  words  are  outrageous  and  of¬ 
fensive,  as  Bee  editors  found  out. 

The  cartoon  also  invalidates  Far¬ 
rakhan’s  point  that  people  are  racist 
“only  by  acting.”  The  posture  of  the  two 
Klansmen  is  non-threatening.  One  has 
his  hands  in  his  pants  (Hey!  This  is  the 
funny  part,  right?)  and  the  other  is  pick¬ 
ing  his  teeth  (or  is  it  his  nose?).  So, 
even  though  they  are  taking  no  violent 
“action,”  their  racism  is  obvious. 

On  its  face,  it  looks  like  the  Bee  had 
tried  to  shield  its  bad  judgment  by 
feigning  ignorance  of  the  real  message. 
Only  a  knothead  would  look  at  this  car¬ 
toon  and  think  it  mocks  racism. 

Hawka  Fracassa 
Detroit 


AN  OBITUARY  IN  the  March  19  issue 
of  E6?P  contained  the  wrong  name  and 
incorrect  date  of  death  for  Herbert  R. 
Meeker,  who  died  on  Jan.  23.  The  cor¬ 
rected  obituary  appears  on  page  65  of 
this  week’s  issue. 

A  MISTAKE  IN  the  editing  process  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  word  “independent”  being 
changed  to  “Independent”  which  gave 
an  incorrect  meaning  to  a  sentence 
(E&P,  June  4,  p.  30). 

The  correct  sentence  should  have 
read:  “The  Examiner  replied  that  inde¬ 
pendent  carriers  will  not  enter  some  ar¬ 
eas  for  safety  reasons  . . . .” 

The  Examiner  did  not  make  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  San  Francisco  Independent 
in  that  sentence. 

IN  REPORTING  first-quarter  newspa¬ 
per  earnings,  E&P  (June  4,  p.  18) 
misidentified  the  flagship  of  Greenville, 
S.C. -based  Multimedia  Inc.  It  is  the 
Greenville  News  Piedmont,  publisher  of 
the  Greenville  News  and  Greenville 
Piedmont. 


Corrections 
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Nemliner. 
News  in  itself • 

starting  now,  everything  eise  is  old  news.  ourGossONewsiiner 

press  system  is  making  banner  headlines.  No  wonder.  This  system  is  destined  to 
be  the  standard  for  double-width  newspaper  productivity,  color,  print  quality,  and 
ease  of  operation  well  into  the  21st  Century.  Taken  in  combination,  this  makes  Newsliner 
an  unprecedented  value. 

Newsliner  lets  you  match  the  press  system  precisely  to  your  printing  requirements, 
right  down  to  the  inker.  Choose  positive-feed  keyless  —  which  will  redefine  the  word 
“keyless”  in  the  industry  —  or  pressroom-proven  digital  Injector™  Then  select  the 
right  arrangement,  unit  cylinder  configuration,  control  system,  folder,  and  RTF.  Place 
spot  or  process  color  where  you  want  it,  on  one  or  both  sides  of  a  web  from  our 
new-design,  low-profile  stackable  printing  units.  Four-high  tower  technology — from 
the  pioneer  of  the  concept  —  makes  it  possible. 

Select  our  folder  for  48-page  “A”  sections  and  up  to  192  broadsheet  pages  to 
satisfy  your  advertisers.  Or  pick  a  rotary/jaw  combination  arrangement.  Then  just 
choose  the  right  delivery. 

Also,  keep  in  mind  that  when  production  requirements  change,  you  are  free  to 
expand  the  configuration  —  right  up  to  process  color  on  every  page.  It’s  that  easy. 
Newsliner’s  modular  design  makes  it  so. 

That’s  not  ail!  Our  new  PC-based  control  system  allows  both  control  in  the  pressroom, 
and  on-the-spot  production  monitoring  because  it  can  connect  to  a  manager’s  own 
desktop  computer  through  a  PC  LAN.  Want  more?  How  about  off-the-shelf  PC 
replacement  components  from  your  local  computer  store.  Plus,  straightforward 
diagnostics  that  allow  your  maintenance  people  to  get  you  back  into  production  fast. 

And,  like  all  Goss  products,  Newsliner  is  supported  by  world-class  training,  technical 
support,  and  replacement  parts  operations.  before  you  decide  on  a  press  system, 
take  a  close  look  at  Newsliner.  Because  Newsliner  makes  everything  else  old  news. 
Rockwell  Graphic  Systems,  Rockwell  International.  708-850-5600.  Fax:  708-850-6641. 


^  RockniteU  Graphic  Systems 
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Upbeat  Mood 
Heading  Into 

Nexpo  ’94 

Equipment  and  service  vendors  say  business  is  finally  bouncing 
back,  as  newspapers,  bouyed  by  increasing  advertising  and 
earnings,  are  once  again  ready  to  start  spending  some  money 


by  Qeorge  Qarneau 

AFTER  A  FOUR-year  ad  slump  that 
curtailed  purchases  of  new  plants  and 
equipment,  newspapers  are  back  in  a 
buying  mode. 

Vendors  who  sell  equipment  and 
services  to  newspapers  are  heading  to 
the  newspaper  trade  show  Nexpo  ’94 
in  Las  Vegas  this  week  in  an  upbeat 
mood  and  flush  with  growing  business. 

Rebounding  advertising  and  profits 
for  newspapers  are,  in  turn,  breaking 
up  a  logjam  of  pent-up  demand  that 
has  accumulated  since  the  worst  news¬ 
paper  recession  in  decades  forced 
many  papers  to  cut  their  staffs  and  to 
shelve  much  capital  spending. 

Rising  bottom  lines  have  lifted  the 
industry’s  confidence  to  the  point  that 
publishers  are  opening  up  the  check¬ 
books  for  new  and  expanded  plants, 
computer  systems,  presses  and  mail- 
rooms. 

Two  years  ago,  Dario  D.D.  DiMare, 
newspaper  architect  for  the  Haskell 
Co.,  based  in  Jacksonville,  discussed 
construction  projects  with  newspapers 
while  they  were  laying  off  staff. 

Today,  he  said,  “everybody’s  jockey¬ 
ing  for  studies  ....  They’re  soliciting 
proposals  and  beginning  to  talk.” 

He  compared  the  scenario  with  a 
driver  who  delays  replacing  the  old 
wreck  for  five  years,  until  a  raise  at  the 
office  motivates  a  new  car  purchase. 

DiMare  said  Haskell,  new  to  the 
newspaper  industry,  has  at  least  a 
dozen  newspaper  construction  projects 
in  the  works,  including  four  signed 


contracts  for  new  plants  or  expansions, 
and  some  plans  have  been  on  hold 
since  as  early  as  1985. 

In  New  York  City  alone,  three 
dailies  —  the  Neu>  York  Times,  Daily 
News  and  New  York  Post  —  are  all 
planning  new  production  plants.  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  is  investing  $50 
million  to  install  more  press  units  at 
plants  around  the  country  so  it  can 
print  color  ads.  And  two  North  Caroli¬ 
na  papers  —  the  Charlotte  Observer 
and  Raleigh  News  &  Observer  —  are 
going  forward  with  major  investments 
in  flexographic  presses. 


The  Newspaper  Association  of 
America’s  annual  capital  outlay  survey 
says  newspapers  plan  to  spend  nearly 
$1.1  billion  this  year,  13.3%  more  than 
they  spent  last  year.  That  includes 
spending  for: 

•  Building  construction  and  mod¬ 
ernization,  up  14%  to  $284  million. 

•  Pressroom  equipment,  up  7%  to 
$193  million. 

•  Editorial  and  classified  systems,  up 
33%  to  over  $101  million. 

•  Telecommunications,  nearly  40% 
higher  to  $16  million. 

•  Mailroom  inserters  and  stackers. 


41%  higher  to  over  $97  million. 

Plans  for  newspaper  capital  spending 
exceed  U.S.  business  in  general.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Commerce  Depart¬ 
ment’s  most  recent  report,  businesses 
plan  to  spend  8.3%  more  on  capital 
projects  this  year,  ahead  of  the  8% 
pace  recorded  a  year  earlier. 

“A  lot  of  newspapers  held  back  for 
years  for  uncertainty  about  the  econo¬ 
my,  and  sooner  or  later,  those  compa¬ 
nies  are  going  to  have  to  replace  ailing 
equipment,  particularly  on  the  front 
end,”  said  Eric  Wolferman,  head  of 
technology  operations  at  NAA. 


“I  would  see  things  getting  healthier, 
probably  not  a  dam  bursting,  but  some¬ 
what  better.” 

One  sign  of  newspapers’  buying 
mood  is  that  Nexpo  ’94  attendance 
was  running  about  18%  higher  than 
last  year  and  is  expected  to  reach 
around  13,000. 

For  System  Integrators  Inc.,  the 
Sacramento-based,  front-end  systems 
software  vendor,  business  is  “definitely 
up  from  last  year”  and  ahead  of  projec¬ 
tions  for  this  year,  said  Roger  Peterson, 
manager  of  marketing  communica¬ 
tions.  (continues) 


Rising  bottom  lines  have  lifted  the  industry’s 
confidence  to  the  point  that  publishers  are  opening 
up  the  checkbooks  for  new  and  expanded  plants, 
computer  systems,  presses  and  mailrooms. 


The  former  Clorox  bleach  plant  in 
Jersey  City,  N.J.,  and  planned  home  of 
the  New  York  Daily  News  production 
plant.  Newspaper  architects  say 
converting  buildings  once  used  by  other 
businesses  is  cheaper  than  building  from 
scratch,  and  becoming  more  common. 


Many  papers  have  requested  propos¬ 
als  from  system  vendors,  Peterson  said. 

“A  lot  of  people  had  to  put  purchas¬ 
ing  dreams  on  hold  because  of  the  re¬ 
cession  cramping  ad  revenue,  so  they’re 
going  through  the  calendar  of  things 
they’re  being  allowed  to  buy.” 

Sll  has  signed  11  contracts  so  far 
this  year  and  has  three  letters  of  intent 
that  it  expects  to  result  in  contracts 
soon.  The  firm  figures  to  close  the  first 


(SIl’s  Chapter  11  filing  last  Septem¬ 
ber  has  not  hurt  its  business,  which  has 
remained  profitable,  Peterson  said. 
The  company  plans  soon  to  file  a  con¬ 
sensual  agreement  with  creditors,  lead¬ 
ing  to  an  end  60  days  later  to  the 
bankruptcy  stemming  from  its  lever¬ 
aged  buyout. ) 

The  need  for  newspapers  to  target 
readers  so  as  to  compete  with  other  ad¬ 
vertising  media  is  driving  sales  gains  at 
Graphic  Management  Associates  Inc., 
said  John  Connor  Jr.,  CEO  of  the  in¬ 
sert  systems  manufacturer  based  in 
Southborough,  Mass. 

“Our  business  is  doing  very  well, 
ahead  of  last  year,  and  last  year  was  ex¬ 
tremely  good  for  us,”  he  said. 

Newspapers  are  spending  more  on 
selective  inserting,  total  market  cover¬ 
age  products,  software  to  control  zon¬ 
ing,  and  inserting  machines  with  up  to 
30  hoppers  for  stuffing  ever  more  in¬ 
serts  into  Sunday  papers,  he  said. 

For  Atex  Publishing  Systems  Corp., 
18  months  after  being  taken  over  by 
British  entrepreneur  Danny  Chapchal, 
business  is  running  15%  ahead  of  last 
year,  when  Chapchal  broke  even  fol¬ 
lowing  $22  million  in  annual  losses  un¬ 
der  Kodak,  according  to  Ian  Anderson, 
senior  vice  president  for  the  Americas. 

“We  are  seeing  an  upturn  as  the 
number  of  people  looking  at  the  next 
round  of  investment  is  greater  than  it’s 
been  for  a  very  long  time,”  he  said, 
adding  that  sales  executives  cannot  re¬ 
member  when  presale  activity  was  as 
busy. 

“The  newspaper  industry  now  real¬ 
izes  it  is  time  for  technological  invest¬ 
ment  so  the  industry  can  be  competi¬ 


The  Newspaper  Association  of  America’s  annual 
capital  outlay  survey  says  newspapers  plan  to 
spend  nearly  $1.1  billion  this  year,  13.3%  more 
than  they  spent  last  year. 


three  quarters  of  its  fiscal  year  in  June 
6.6%  ahead  of  its  revenue  projection  of 
$30  million. 

Sll  is  growing  enough  to  be  looking 
to  expand  its  staff  of  about  300  by  25 
people,  many  assigned  to  develop  new 
products,  including  multimedia  capa¬ 
bilities  for  newspapers.  It  is  also  bring¬ 
ing  20  more  people  to  Nexpo  —  52  in 
all  —  and  doing  theater-style,  instead 
of  individual,  demonstrations  so  its 
R&D  staff  can  stay  at  work. 


tive,”  said  Ander,  anticipating  that  the 
pace  will  hold  up  at  least  through  1995. 

With  U.S.  operations  based  in  Bed¬ 
ford,  Mass.,  Atex  expects  that  delivery 
of  products  announced  last  year,  plus 
new  products  such  as  production  track¬ 
ing  systems  and  Quark-based  pagina¬ 
tion,  will  generate  new  sales. 

Mike  Luciano,  director  of  the  news¬ 
paper  division  of  the  architectural  and 
engineering  firm  Lockwood  Greene 
Engineers  Inc.,  said  business  was  run¬ 


A  warehouse  converted  into  the  printing 
plant  for  the  Home  News,  East 
Brunswick,  N.J.,  was  up  and  running 
relatively  quickly  and  inexpensively 
compared  with  building  from  the  foun¬ 
dation  up. 


ning  about  20%  ahead  of  last  year  due 
to  a  “definite  upturn  in  the  business 
trend.” 

“There  are  some  pretty  good  pro¬ 
jects  out  there,”  said  Luciano,  who 
works  in  New  York  City  for  the  Spar¬ 
tanburg,  S.C. -based  company.  “It 
should  be  a  pretty  good  year.” 

He  said  the  company’s  staff  was 
working  overtime  on  a  larger  number 
of  proposals  this  year. 

Some  newspapers  are  taking  plans 
for  major  plant  investments  off  the 
shelf  and  others  are  planning  to  invest 
based  on  growing  business.  Expansions 
and  renovations  —  many  to  add  space 
to  mailrooms  for  increasingly  automat¬ 
ed  systems  for  storing  and  inserting 
preprinted  ad  circulars  —  are  outstrip¬ 
ping  demand  for  new  “greenfield” 
plants,  those  built  from  the  ground  up. 

Luciano  said  the  recession  in  spend¬ 
ing  by  newspapers  appeared  to  be  over, 
but  he  remained  cautious. 

While  newspapers  are  investing  in  big 
ticket  items,  they  are  investing  more 
cautiously,  vendors  say.  In  some  cases, 
fear  of  indebtedness  is  driving  news¬ 
papers  to  tone  down  their  capital  spend¬ 
ing.  That  means  used  presses  and  reno¬ 
vated  buildings  as  opposed  to  new  press¬ 
es  and  newly  constructed  buildings. 

(See  Upbeat  on  page  116) 
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Resuscitating 
The  New  York 
Daily  News 

Abandoned  by  the  Tribune  Co.  and  orphaned  by  Maxwell,  the 
75'year-old  tabloid  starts  from  scratch:  new  owners,  new  labor 
contracts,  new  plant  and  equipment,  including  high^volume  image 
processing,  Atex  pagination,  Goss  keyless  color  offset  presses 


by  Jim  Rosenberg 


AMONG  THE  CITY’S  tabloid  trio, 
the  New  York  Daily  News  is  trying  to 
remain  profitable  and  perhaps  regain  a 
larger  share  of  the  industry-leading  cir¬ 
culation  it  once  enjoyed. 

The  paper’s  new  owners  have  wasted 
no  time  in  assigning  new  technology  a 
leading  role  in  that  effort. 

The  News  went  from  bankruptcy  to 
the  brink  of  pagination  in  the  first  year 
after  Mortimer  Zuckerman  and  Fred 
Drasner  picked  up  the  pieces  from  the 
late  Robert  Maxwell’s  hollowed-out 
holdings. 

And  if  all  goes  as  planned,  those 
pages  will  be  transmitted  to  a  new 
plant  housing  the  newest  keyless  color 
offset  presses  —  a  far  cry  from  pasting 
up  galleys  and  plating  up  letterpresses 
at  the  old  multistory  plant  in  Brooklyn. 

The  paper’s  former  owners  talked  for 
years  about  modernizing  production, 
usually  when  contracts  were  up  for 
renegotiation.  The  new  owners  are 
now  acting  on  what  they  estimate  will 
be  a  $135  million  investment  in  new 
plant  and  equipment. 

At  a  late-spring  interview,  Drasner 
indicated  new  technical  applications 
likely  won’t  end  at  the  press  folder. 
Squeezing  and  bouncing  a  little  pink 
Spaulding  straight  out  of  his  stickball 
TV  commercial  for  the  News,  the 
chief  executive  and  co-publisher  re¬ 
marked,  “I  think  the  whole  future  of 
the  business  is  in  the  mailroom.” 

Asked  if  the  paper  were  chewing  on 
more  change  than  it  can  digest  at  one 
sitting  —  a  major  overhaul  affecting 


everything  from  text  and  image  cap¬ 
ture  to  copy  and  bundle  distribution  — 
Drasner  replied,  “This  is  easy  com¬ 
pared  with  some  of  the  stuff  that’s  hap¬ 
pened  here  in  the  past.” 

The  past  included  acquiring  the  pa¬ 
per  in  the  first  place,  negotiating  craft 
union  contracts,  wearing  down  the 
Newspaper  Guild  while  keeping  up  ed¬ 
itorial  content,  battling  the  New  York 
Post  on  one  side  and  New  York  NewS' 
day  on  the  other  while  several  colum¬ 


nists  played  musical  chairs  and  anoth¬ 
er  was  lost  for  months  following  a  seri¬ 
ous  automobile  accident,  and,  not 
least,  boosting  ad  volume.  (The  new 
owners  say  the  News  now  turns  a  prof¬ 
it  but  they  won’t  say  how  much.) 

The  present  includes  putting  out  a 
paper  every  day.  Citing  no  sources,  the 
rival  New  York  Post  carried  an  April 
story  reporting  that  newsprint  for  the 
News  is  being  supplied  by  Stone  Con¬ 
solidated  at  very  low  interest  on  what 


Management  considered  more  than  200  metro-area  sites  before  settling  on  a 
former  Clorox  Corp.  bleach  factory  across  New  York  Harbor  in  Jersey  City,  N.J. 

The  state  of  New  Jersey  reportedly  was  to  have  financed  the  purchase  of  the 
plant,  but  by  the  time  the  state  elected  a  new  governor  last  fall  a  different  deal 
was  struck. 
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Colorliner 


Illustrations  compare  dimensions  of  Rockwell  Qraphic  Sys¬ 
tems’  top-of-the-line  Qoss  Colorliner  to  its  Newsliner,  which 
will  be  installed  in  the  new  New  York  Daily  News  plant  in 
Jersey  City,  N.J. 


it  suggests  is  probably  list  price  rather 
than  the  prevailing  steeply  discounted 
price. 

The  Post  account  said  only  the  in¬ 
terest  is  payable  for  the  first  two  years, 
with  the  big  balance  payable  over  sev¬ 
en  years. 

“None  of  the  stories  that  were  writ¬ 
ten  on  that  were  correct,”  insisted 
Dave  Schirmer,  president  of  New  York- 
based  Stone  Consolidated  Newsprint 
Sales.  What  is  correct  he  would  not 
say,  noting  only  that  “it’s  a  private  deal 
between  us  and  the  Daily  News,” 
whom  he  called  “excellent  people  to 
work  with.” 

“I’m  very  enthusiastic  about  this 
project.  1  love  new  technologies,”  said 
Drasner,  adding  that  they  can  liberate 
staffers’  creative  capabilities.  Where 
new  technology  is  already  in  use,  he 
said,  “It’s  taken  away  the  drudgery.  You 
can  focus  on  doing  better  work.” 

Drasner  insisted  that  the  newsroom- 
to-truck  dock  overhaul  is  accomplished 
by  executive  decisiveness  that  includes 
“clear  instructions  and  target  dates  and 
excludes  management  by  consensus  — 
“no  endless  debate  of  how,  when  and 
what.” 

He  said  that,  on  a  smaller  scale,  the 
same  approach  and  benefits  were  seen 
in  the  start-up  of  the  paper’s  VUE  TV 
listings  booklet. 

Drasner  laid  out  would  be  done  and 
when,  getting  the  staff  past  wondering 
whether  it  would  happen  and  on  to 
concentrating  on  making  it  happen. 

Citing  inertia  as  the  greatest  force  in 
the  world,  he  said,  “To  get  people  mov¬ 
ing  is  hard,  but  once  they’re  moving, 
its  pretty  easy  to  manage  them.” 

Almost  two  years  of  work,  however, 
lay  behind  pagination,  plant  and  press 


announcements  —  much  of  it  in  se¬ 
lecting  and  negotiating  for  the  plant 
and  presses. 

Management  considered  more  than 
200  metro-area  sites  before  settling  on 
a  former  Clorox  Corp.  bleach  factory 
across  New  York  Harbor  in  Jersey  City, 
N.J. 

The  state  of  New  Jersey  reportedly 


was  to  have  financed 
the  purchase  of  the 
plant,  but  by  the 
time  the  state  elect¬ 
ed  a  new  governor 
last  fall  a  different 
deal  was  struck. 

Press  negotiations 
also  dragged  on, 
with  the  News  in¬ 
sisting  it  had  a  deal 
and  the  likely  seller 
denying  a  contract 
was  inked.  About 
the  time  the  paper 
reached  agreement 
with  New  Jersey  on 
its  new  plant,  it  also 
said  it  had  signed  a 
contract  for  nine 
new  Goss  presses 
from  Rockwell 
Graphic  Systems. 

Through  May,  how¬ 
ever,  Rockwell  re¬ 
mained  mum. 

Implementing 
pagination,  as  might 
be  expected,  has 
been  an  ongoing  process.  The  News 
has  been  a  beta  site  for  some  of  Atex’s 
newer  products.  Further,  the  system  ul¬ 
timately  will  be  integrated  with  the  pa¬ 
per’s  color  image  processing  system, 
supplied  by  Applied  Graphics  Tech¬ 
nologies,  a  worldwide  prepress  technol¬ 
ogy  and  services  firm  partly  owned  by 
Zuckerman  and  Drasner. 

Moving  to  Jersey 

New  York  Newsday,  the  upscale 
tabloid  competitor,  has  kept  its  editorial 
eye  trained  on  news  of  the  News  and  its 
owners.  The  News  has  trained  its  ad¬ 


vertising  sights  on  Newsday.  Both  have 
newsrooms  in  Manhattan.  The  News 
also  handles  all  prepress  work  there  and 
prints  at  a  large  Brooklyn  plant. 

Newsday,  however,  handles  all  pro¬ 
duction  out  of  its  plant  in  Suffolk 
County,  in  suburban  Long  Island. 

So  while  Newsday  recounted  the 
News’s  trials  and  tribulations  and  real 


estate  developer  Zuckerman’s  wheeling 
and  dealing  in  accounts  hotly  disputed 
by  Drasner,  the  News  has  been  running 
TV  ads  promoting  itself  as  a  real  New 
York  City  newspaper.  Besides  Drasner 
in  shirtsleeves  playing  stickball  on  the 
street,  the  view  of  42nd  Street  from 
Drasner’s  Daily  News  Building  office  is 
contrasted  with  a  cow  in  a  pasture  — 
allegedly  the  view  from  the  Newsday 
executive  suite. 

But  if,  as  it  expects,  the  News  begins 
printing  in  Jersey  City  sometime  in 
1996,  possibly  as  early  as  next  Christ¬ 
mas,  it  will  come  not  from  outside  the 
city  but  from  out  of  state. 

While  that  may  make  no  real  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  content  of  “New  York’s 
Hometown  Newspaper,”  it  will  no 
doubt  change  the  content  of  one  pa¬ 
per’s  news  and  the  other’s  promotional 
slant. 

In  mid-March,  the  News  concluded 
an  agreement  with  New  Jersey  where¬ 
by  the  state  would  buy  the  250,000- 
square-foot  Clorox  plant  and  the  News 
would  become  its  long-term  tenant. 
Within  days  the  newspaper  was  driving 
piles  for  the  press  foundations,  correct¬ 
ing  some  deficiencies  and  preparing  a 
slab  on  one  side  for  the  newsprint 
warehouse. 

Drasner  said  about  60,000  square 
feet  of  space  will  be  added  for  offices, 
including  a  second  floor  over  part  of 
the  structure.  The  roof  over  the  area  to 


Squeezing  and  bouncing  a  little  pink  Spaulding 
straight  out  of  his  stickball  TV  commercial  for  the 
News,  the  chief  executive  and  co-publisher 
remarked,  “1  think  the  whole  future  of  the 
business  is  in  the  mailroom.” 
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become  the  press  hall  must  also  be 
raised.  On  the  opposite  side  the  truck 
dock  will  be  covered. 

The  News  will  demolish  as  much  as 
a  third  of  the  existing  building,  then 
rebuild  for  storage.  What  is  not  demol¬ 
ished  will  be  renovated  for  newspaper 
production.  Drasner  said  the  site 
passed  the  required  environmental  in¬ 
spection,  which  turned  up  an  adjacent 
closed  landfill  and  an  old  pier  once 
used  for  munitions. 

While  the  state  is  not  lending  any 
direct  help  in  modifying  the  structure, 
as  an  incentive,  it  approved  a  $35  mil¬ 
lion  loan  to  its  tenant,  according  to 
Drasner,  who  said,  “we’re  putting  about 
$55  million  of  our  own  money  into  it.” 

Boston  Properties  is  project  manag¬ 
er;  Turner  Construction  Co.  is  con¬ 
struction  manager  and  McClier  is  han¬ 
dling  engineering  and  design. 

On  the  newspaper’s  side,  Andy 
Riggs  signed  on  in  early  1992,  not  to 
run  day-to-day  operations  but  to  help 
the  new  owners  as  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  manufacturing.  Since  then,  he 
has  split  his  time  among  the  News's 
Brooklyn  plant,  Manhattan  offices 
and,  more  recently,  Jersey  City  site. 

Originally  an  executive  at  pressmak- 
er  Goss,  Riggs  spent  many  years  with 
the  New  York  Times,  where  he  retired 
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as  an  executive  vice  president.  He  also 
assisted  another  New  York  paper  as 
production  executive  for  The  National 
during  the  sports  daily’s  brief  life. 

The  News  printed  in  New  Jersey  be¬ 
fore,  at  a  small  auxiliary  print  site  in 
Kearny.  That  shop  was  closed,  with  the 
presses  yielding  only  their  value  as 
scrap,  said  Drasner. 


As  for  what  Daily  News  L.P.  can  get 
for  the  plant  now  in  use,  Drasner  said, 
“Given  the  condition  of  the  real  estate 
market,  particularly  the  market  in 
Brooklyn,  we’re  not  overly  optimistic.” 

Calling  the  situation  there  “tenu¬ 
ous,”  he  said,  “we’ll  be  glad  to  get  out.” 
The  last  major  heavy-equipment  in¬ 
stallation  in  Brooklyn  was  in  1955. 

To  equip  the  new  plant,  said  Dras¬ 
ner,  “We  have  no  shortage  of  people 
willing  to  offer  free  advice  in  return  for 


the  chance  to  sell  us  a  piece  of  equip¬ 
ment.” 

For  printing  equipment,  Drasner 
said  a  contract  was  signed  and  the 
“press  is  under  construction.”  It  is 
Rockwell  Graphic  Systems’  newest  — 
the  Goss  Newsliner,  named  for  its  first 
customer  and  expected  to  be  on  view 
at  Nexpo’94  in  Las  Vegas. 


Rockwell  is  “providing  financing  of  a 
portion  of  the  purchase  price,  with  the 
buyer  “free  to  seek  financing  from  oth¬ 
er  sources,”  said  Drasner.  “It’s  not  a  bad 
time  to  be  in  the  market  as  a  buyer,”  he 
continued,  noting  that  all  pressmakers 
are  offering  financing. 

The  equipment  can  be  described  as 
three  presslines,  each  consisting  of 
three  six-unit  Newsliners,  with  one  po- 


(See  Daily  News  on  page  98) 
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For  printing  equipment,  Drasner  said  a  contract 
was  signed  and  the  “press  is  under  construction.” 

It  is  Rockwell  Graphic  Systems*  newest  —  the 
Goss  Newsliner,  named  for  its  first  customer  and 
expected  to  be  on  view  at  Nexpo’94  in  Las  Vegas. 


Competitors 

Of  The 

Community 

Rockwell  continues  to  sue  imitators  of  its  venerable 
Community  press;  after  DEV’s  demise,  new  U.S.  firm  acquires 
its  drawings,  staff;  Rockwell  sues  Canadian  pressmaker; 
Indian  manufacturer  sells  its  first  press  in  U.S. 


by  Jim  Rosenberg 

ROCKWELL  GRAPHIC  SYSTEMS 
sees  only  so  much  flattery  in  others’ 
imitation  of  its  31'year-old  Goss  Com¬ 
munity  press. 

One  such  pressmaker  already  has 
succumbed  to  longstanding  litigation 
and  another  is  defending  a  similar  suit 
in  Canada. 

Nevertheless,  Rockwell  still  faces 
competition,  at  home  and  abroad,  in 
the  market  for  the  small  and  widely 
used  offset  newspaper  press. 


In  early  spring,  at  the  annual  Ameri¬ 
ca  East  newspaper  operations  and 
technology  conference  in  Hershey,  Pa., 
U.S.  and  Indian  pressmakers  an¬ 
nounced  their  first  U.S.  sales. 

Meanwhile,  a  third,  Canadian  com¬ 
petitor  was  six  months  into  a  paper¬ 
work  war  with  Rockwell,  a  result  of  the 
latter’s  lawsuit. 

The  three  companies’  principal 
common  attribute  is  their  marketing  of 
presses  designed  to  compete  with  the 
venerable  Community.  With  patents 
expired  on  the  press’s  original  designs, 
Rockwell  has  sought  to  ensure  that 


competition  from  lower-priced  rivals  is 
based  on  legitimate  business  practices. 

DEV  Inc.  went  out  of  business  al¬ 
most  a  year  ago  after  a  judgment  was 
entered  in  a  case  charging  them  with 
theft  of  Rockwell  Graphic  Systems 
trade  secrets. 

But  another  suburban-Chicago  com¬ 
pany,  incorporated  last  summer,  has 
begun  selling  the  same  single-width 
offset  presses  sold  by  DEV  and  is  ser¬ 
vicing  DEV’s  customers.  Tensor  Group 
Inc.  made  its  debut  in  the  America 
East  exhibit  hall. 


The  company  was  founded  by  Mar¬ 
tin  Hozjan,  owner  of  MAH  Machine 
and  MAH  Industries,  Chicago-based 
firms  that  performed  DEV’s  parts  ma¬ 
chining  and  equipment  assembly.  Ten¬ 
sor  bought  at  auction  the  rights  to 
DEV’s  drawings  and  hired  DEV’s 
staffers,  said  the  new  company’s  sales 
vice  president,  Richard  Boate. 

“None  of  the  prior  DEV  owners  has 
any  affiliation  with  the  company,”  said 
Boat^,  once  a  regional  sales  manager 
for  DEV. 

Michael  Warneke,  an  attorney  with 
Keck,  Mahin  &.  Cate,  the  law  firm  rep¬ 


resenting  Rockwell  Graphic  Systems, 
said  that  former  DEV  president  Tosh 
Yamagata  holds  roughly  a  30%  stake  in 
MAH  Industries.  RGS  filed  a  con¬ 
tempt  motion  against  Yamagata  and 
Tensor,  but  withdrew  it  pending  the 
outcome  of  ongoing  discussions.  A  sta¬ 
tus  call  before  the  presiding  judge  is 
scheduled  for  July  1. 

Tensor  offers  essentially  the  same 
presses  with  the  same  numerical  desig¬ 
nations  as  those  sold  by  DEV:  the 
30,000-pph  Model  D-1400  tubular 
press  comparable  to  Rockwell’s  Goss 
Community  and  the  50,000-pph  Mod¬ 
el  D-2400  semicylindrical  press  compa¬ 
rable  to  the  Goss  Urbanite. 

Both  presses  can  be  configured  as 
stacked  units  or  rollstand-mounted 
single  units.  Tensor  also  sells  the  D-1 
and  H-50  folders. 

“All  parts  that  were  in  question  by 
Rockwell,”  said  Boate,  “were  reverse 
engineered  by  an  outside,  independent 
company”  for  Tensor. 

Tensor  already  has  its  first  U.S  press 
installation  —  four  1400  units  config¬ 
ured  as  two  two-high  stacks,  with  an 
H-50  folder,  sold  to  Central  Ohio  Ad¬ 
vertisers  in  Lancaster,  printer  of  In¬ 
vestor’s  Business  Daily.  Sales  adminis¬ 
trator  Carol  Baxter  said  Tensor  has 
also  sold  presses  to  six  or  seven  over¬ 
seas  customers. 

With  a  long  list  of  overseas  sales  (in¬ 
cluding  recent  orders  from  China), 
The  Printers  House  Ltd.  received  its 
first  U.S.  order  for  an  Orient  press. 
The  two  units  were  expected  to  arrive 
by  early  June  for  installation  at  the 
King  (N.C.)  Times-News  plant. 


Michael  Warneke,  an  attorney  with  Keck,  Mahin 
&  Cate,  the  law  firm  representing  Rockwell 
Graphic  Systems,  said  that  former  DEV  president 
Tosh  Yamagata  holds  roughly  a  30%  stake  in 
MAH  Industries. 
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Ted  O’Toole,  whose  Atwood,  Calif. - 
based  Western  Web  Sales  represents 
the  New  Dehli  press  manufacturer  in 
the  U.S.,  reported  the  Orient  was  slat¬ 
ed  to  ship  April  1  and  arrive  in  about 
40  days. 

Two  months  after  America  East, 
however.  King  Publisher  Turk  Tergli- 
afera  said  the  press  was  still  in  transit 
and  expected  in  about  10  days.  He  said 
the  installation  would  probably  be 
complete  two  weeks  after  delivery. 

The  press  purchase  and  import  put 
the  local  publisher-printer  on  unfamil¬ 
iar  business  terrain.  Tergliafera  said  he 
naturally  approached  his  local  banker, 
who  then  turned  the  matter  over  to 
the  bigger  Wachovia  bank  in  Winston- 
Salem,  which  was  better  able  to  deal 
with  such  matters  as  international  let¬ 
ters  of  credit,  insurance,  customs  re¬ 
quirements  and  an  intermodal  bill  of 
lading.  (Earlier  this  year,  Wachovia 
Corp.  chairman  John  Medlin  was 
named  a  director  of  Media  General 
Inc.,  parent  company  of  the  local  daily 
Winston-Salem  (N.C.)  Journal,  which 
is  installing  its  own  new  presses  im¬ 
ported  from  Japan.) 

Tergliafera  is  adding  the  Orient 
units  to  his  four  units  of  1978  Commu¬ 
nity  with  an  SSC  folder. 

“We  needed  more  units  to  do  more 
color  to  do  more  work,”  said  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  four  weekly  newspapers  based 
just  north  of  Winston-Salem.  But  even 
without  the  added  capacity,  Tergli- 
afera’s  Community  units  are  already 
rolling  out  a  substantial  amount  of 
work. 

In  addition  to  the  TimeS'News  and 
his  Danbury  Reporter,  Yadkin  Enter¬ 
prise  and  Weekly  Independent,  Tergli¬ 
afera  also  handles  printing  for  four  oth¬ 
er  weeklies,  retail  advertising  circulars, 
real  estate  guides,  two  stock  car  racing 
papers,  two  shoppers  and  newsletters 
for  three  arts  organizations. 

In  all,  the  publisher  said  his  shop 
has  40  to  50  regular  accounts  for  jobs 
that  vary  in  frequency  from  once 
weekly  to  thrice  yearly. 

“Eighty  percent  of  our  runs  are  less 
than  10,000  copies,”  he  said,  adding 
that  a  handfull  of  customers  need  only 
about  1,000  copies  and  the  occasional 
job  has  required  up  to  450,000  copies. 

But  beyond  the  volume  of  work,  the 
demand  for  color  is  driving  Tergliafera’s 
expansion. 

“Our  problem  is,  so  many  people 
want  process  color,  and  with  four  units, 
we’re  limited  with  our  page  count,”  he 
said. 


“With  two  more  units,”  he  ex¬ 
plained,  “I’ll  probably  keep  two  of  the 
units  with  process  color  in  them  at  all 
times,  and  keep  four  units  of  black.” 

Conceding  that  it  won’t  always  stay 
that  way,  Tergliafera  said  that  as  long 
as  it  does  “it  will  eliminate  a  lot  of 
changeover  time  —  of  cleaning  out 
fountains  for  inks.” 

After  “just  by  chance”  learning  of 
the  Orient  when  he  noticed  an  ad 
O’Toole  had  placed,  Tergliafera  said, 
“I’ve  talked  to  people  on  just  about 
every  continent  who  are  running 
them,”  including  sites  with  Orient  and 
Community  units  in  the  same 
pressline. 

He  said  all  his  contacts  reported 
they  were  happy  with  the  press,  includ¬ 
ing  those  in  Australia  and  Sweden  and 
one  in  England  who  has  printed  on 
Otient  units  since  1987. 

Tergliafera  acknowledged  that  be¬ 
cause  he  is  the  first  U.S.  buyer,  he’s 


paying  an  especially  low  price  for  his 
two  new  printing  units  —  less  than 
half  of  the  cost  of  new  Goss  units,  he 
said,  adding  that  had  he  been  able  to 
afford  them,  he  would  have  bought 
more. 

Eventually,  if  his  new  units  prove  to 
be  “half  as  good  as  we  think,”  Tergli¬ 
afera  said  he  wants  to  buy  five  more 
Orient  units  and  sell  his  Community 
units.  Even  at  their  normal  price  and 
adding  the  cost  of  shipping,  he  said 
Orient  units  are  reasonably  priced. 

For  parts,  however,  shipping  be¬ 
comes  a  greater  part  of  the  total  cost. 
But  the  cost  is  still  low,  said  Tergli¬ 
afera,  who  said  Orient  owners  simply 
fax  their  needs  to  New  Delhi  and  the 
parts  ar  shipped  express  service. 

Customers  are  dependent  on  the 
overseas  manufacturer  because  “every¬ 
thing’s  metric,”  said  Terglaifera. 

The  Orient  may  be  comparable  to  or 
compatible  with  the  original  Goss  de¬ 
sign,  but  it’s  no  clone.  Orient  and 
Community  units  cannot  swap  parts. 
The  only  interchangeable  item,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Tergliafera,  is  the  printing 
blanket.  He  said,  however,  that  he’s 
found  one  U.S.  firm  that  will  refurbish 
the  rollers. 


Further,  his  new  units  will  have  to 
be  modified  “so  that  my  existing  roll 
shafts  will  fit  in  them.” 

Other  mixed-line  users,  he  said, 
have  shafts  color-coded  for  Orient  and 
Goss  machines. 

More  recently.  New  York  City’s  Stel¬ 
lar  Printing  ordered  an  Orient  unit  for 
installation  in  July. 

Among  other  publications,  the  com¬ 
pany  prints  many  community  and  eth¬ 
nic  newspapers,  including  two  compet¬ 
ing  Spanish-language  papers,  on  its 
Goss  Community  and  Urbanite  press¬ 
es.  The  latter  press  was  used  to  print  a 
regional  edition  of  The  National,  the 
defunct  sports  daily. 

Stellar  is  also  looking  at  printing 
other  area  weeklies  that  now  do  only 
their  own  very  limited  printing,  as  well 
as  printing  copies  of  foreign  news¬ 
papers  for  local  distribution  among  the 
city’s  ethnically  diverse  population.  By 
early  June  it  expected  to  be  running 


Italy’s  La  Repubblica,  according  to 
president  Ken  Akulin. 

Akulin  said  he’ll  try  out  the  Orient 
unit  stacked  on  one  of  his  Community 
units.  He  may  buy  more  —  stacking 
more  “where  practicable”  all  down  the 
pressline  for  spot  and  process  color 
where  needed  —  if  the  first  unit  works 
to  its  satisfaction. 

“The  only  way  to  really  know  is  to 
put  it  in  and  run  it  a  while,”  said  an 
Akulin,  who  favorably  compared  Ori¬ 
ent’s  original  Goss  design  with  what  he 
called  other  Community  “look-alikes.” 

Akulin  said  he  spent  much  time  in 
several  Asian  countries  and  expects  to 
visit  The  Printers  House  on  a  return 
visit  to  India  after  many  years  —  but 
not  before  his  trial  unit  is  up  and  run¬ 
ning. 

“In  1978,”  said  O’Toole,  Goss  went 
over  to  India,”  where  now-retired 
Rockwell  executive  “Lester  Kraft 
signed  a  licensing  agreement  with  The 
Printers  House.” 

He  said  TPH  received  all  pertinent 
Goss  drawings  with  the  understanding 
that  it  would  make  and  sell  Communi¬ 
ty  presses  in  11  southern  Asian  coun- 


The  Orient  may  be  comparable  to  or  compatible 
with  the  original  Goss  design,  but  it’s  no  clone. 
Orient  and  Community  units  cannot  swap  parts. 
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Geoman  Comes 

To  The  US. 

Gannett’s  Rochester  flagship  papers  are  first  in  the  United 
States  to  order  MAN  Roland’s  newest  double^wide  offset  press 


by  Jim  Rosenberg 

TWO  MONTHS  AFTER  the  first  Ge¬ 
oman  began  printing  newspapers  in 
Austria,  the  Gannett  Co.  became  the 
first  U.S.  customer  for  the  latest  dou¬ 
ble-width  offset  press  from  MAN 
Roland  Inc. 

man’s  first  U.S.  newspaper  press 
sale  in  more  than  a  year,  the  70,000- 
page-per-hour,  blanket-to-blanket  Ge¬ 
oman  press  incorporates  new  mechani¬ 
cal  and  electronic  technology. 

The  Geoman  will  be  Gannett’s  sec¬ 
ond  MAN  Roland  press.  Ordered  for 
its  Rochester,  N.Y.,  morning  Democrat 
and  Chronicle  and  evening  Times- 
Union,  it  follows  the  Mediaman  in¬ 
stalled  across  the  state  at  the  45,000- 
circulation  Poughkeepsie  Journal. 

Since  the  Mediaman  began  printing 


Gannett  contracted  with  local  ar¬ 
chitectural/engineering  firm  SWBR. 
David  Sprague,  a  veteran  of  other  new 
Gannett  sites,  is  project  manager. 
Working  with  SWBR  on  layout,  pro¬ 
duction  flows  and  various  plant  re¬ 
quirements  is  planner,  programmer 
and  consultant  Robert  Ginsberg  of  the 
New  York  City-based  engineering  firm 
William  Ginsberg  Associates. 

“We  brought  him  in  as  a  consultant 
to  us .  .  .  bringing  his  expertise,  which 
is  fully  100%  newspapers,”  said  SWBR 
partner  David  Beinetti.  Noting  that 
Ginsberg  ordinarily  works  directly  for 
the  customer,  Beinetti  said  it  was  his 
firm’s  and  Gannett’s  first  work  with  the 
consulting  engineer,  with  whom  Gan¬ 
nett  was,  however,  familiar. 

Rochester  is  slated  to  take  delivery 
of  the  first  Geoman  units  in  May  1996. 


Rochester  press  production  manager  Terry 
Hamilton  said  the  company  will  break  ground  next 
spring  for  the  plant. 


two  years  ago,  said  one  manager,  the 
general  feeling  at  Gannett  is  that  it  is 
the  chain’s  best  press. 

Pleased  with  Poughkeepsie,  Gannett 
included  MAN’s  Geoman  in  its  “exten¬ 
sive  negotiating  and  testing”  of  three 
vendors’  presses  for  production  of 
Rochester’s  total  weekday  circulation 
of  203,000  and  more  than  250,000 
Sunday  copies. 

The  Rochester  papers,  now  printed 
on  1940s-vintage  Hoe  Color  Convert¬ 
ible  presses,  are  scheduled  to  begin 
rolling  off  the  new  presses  in  a  new, 
148,000-square-foot  remote  production 
plant  in  August  1997. 

Rochester  press  production  manager 
Terry  Hamilton  said  the  company  will 
break  ground  next  spring  for  the  plant. 


The  newspaper  company  put  the  cost 
of  the  entire  project  at  approximately 
$70  million,  with  the  presses  account¬ 
ing  for  roughly  half  that  figure. 

Hamilton  called  Geoman  the  best 
printing  press  of  those  his  group 
looked  at,  both  operationally  and  in 
terms  of  print  quality,  and  said  it  “had 
some  features  that  we  liked”  that  at 
least  one  of  the  two  other  vendors  did 
not  offer. 

Hamilton  and  other  managers  made 
two  trips  to  Germany  last  fall  to  visit 
man’s  plant  and  various  user  sites. 
Hamilton  said  he  did  not  visit  a  Geo¬ 
man  site,  but  according  to  MAN,  one 
of  the  two  groups  traveled  to  the  initial 
installation  in  Bregenz,  Austria. 

The  80-couple  press  will  consist  of 


16  splicers  feeding  four  mono  units, 
eight  4/1  stacks  (three  print  couples 
stacked  over  two  couples)  and  four  4/4 
towers,  with  three  double-out  folders 
separating  the  pressline  into  four  four- 
footprint  segments.  Under  each  folder 
is  room  to  add  another  reelstand. 

“It  will  be  split  into  two  straight 
presses  or  three  collect  presses,”  said 
Hamilton.  While  straight  runs  will 
come  off  two  eight-footprint  presses, 
collect  runs  will  use  three  five-foot- 
print  presses. 

“We  drop  out  a  mono  unit  when  we 
run  collect,”  added  Lise  Britt,  produc¬ 
tion  coordinator  in  charge  of  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  new  plant. 

Running  straight,  the  configuration 
can  produce  up  to  64  pages  per  press, 
with  32  pages  in  full  color;  in  collect 
mode,  up  to  80  pages  can  be  run,  with 
40  in  full  color. 

According  to  Britt,  color  capacity 
going  into  all  folders  will  be  the  same 
on  collect  runs,  as  it  will  into  two  fold¬ 
ers  on  straight  runs. 

Rochester  specified  a  book  former, 
which  Hamilton  said  is  “an  extremely 
long,  70°  lower  former”  used  in  Europe 
to  achieve  a  “much  better  first  fold.” 
The  two  upper  boards  are  60°  standard- 
length  formers.  The  triple  formers  will 
be  located  at  the  two  folders  nearest 
the  ends  of  the  press;  a  double  former 
will  be  used  at  the  central  folder. 

The  press’s  three  double  folders  con¬ 
sist  of  3:2  rotary  and  2:3:3  jaw  folders 
in  the  same  frame. 

Britt  said  the  jaw  folders  give  a  de¬ 
sirable  tight  fold  or  crease  and  will  be 
used  for  the  many  advance-printed 
tabloid  sections. 

Because  they  have  no  nip  rollers 
squeezing  the  paper,  she  said,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  they  will  preserve  print  quality, 
especially  inside  color.  Folding  rollers 
under  the  3:2  folder,  she  continued, 
“produce  a  lot  of  set-off,  and  the  jaw 
folder  doesn’t  have  that  problem.” 
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Configuration  of  MAN  Roland  Qeoman  presses  for  Qannett’s  Rochester,  N.Y.,  dailies 


“As  far  as  automation,”  said  Hamil¬ 
ton,  the  Geoman  “will  be  pretty  much 
top  of  the  line.”  The  press,  he  said,  will 
have  “closed-loop  tension  control  that 
gives  you  feedback  of  the  web  speed, 
pre-impression  and  post-impression.” 
All  automation  is  through  MAN’s 
PECOM  networkable  control  consoles. 

Hamilton  said  the  order  represents 
commitments  only  for  the  press  and 
the  PECOM  local  area  network.  No  fi¬ 
nal  decisions  have  been  made  on  ancil¬ 
lary  equipment  and  systems. 

Because  Rochester  has  been  “run¬ 
ning  decent  four-color  letterpress,” 
Britt  said  she  expects  an  advantage  not 
enjoyed  by  most  other  former  letter- 
press  sites. 

“We  already  have  down  what  we 
need  to  do  to  make  deadline,”  she  said, 
noting  others’  color  offset  start-up  dif¬ 
ficulties  in  matters  such  as  increased 
volumes  in  making  and  mounting 
plates. 


to  MAN,  the  press  was  designed  for 
the  “broad  middle-circulation  range.” 

Geoman’s  promotion  in  North 
America  was  delayed  the  first  year,  but 
MAN  newspaper  sales  director  Vince 
Lapinski  said  it  will  receive  a  big  push 
at  Nexpo  ’94  in  the  belief  the  press  is  a 
good  match  with  what  is  sought  by  cer¬ 
tain  prospects.  “It  certainly  meets  a  lot 
of  the  U.S.  requirements,”  he  said. 

Citing  the  “sum  of  the  innovations” 
in  the  full  system  available,  not  just  the 
printing  units,  Lapinski  said  MAN 


Geoman’s  market 
When  Gannett  signed  on  March  31, 
MAN  had  booked  14  Geoman  cus¬ 
tomers  in  the  18  months  since  it  intro¬ 
duced  the  press.  The  35  presses  sold 
range  from  two  pairs  of  Y-type  (six-cou¬ 
ple)  units  with  pairs  of  splicers  to  mul¬ 
tiple  eight-couple  towers  with  two 
splicers  per  tower. 

But  until  a  large  Brazilian  order  that 
preceded  Rochester’s,  all  Geoman  or¬ 
ders  came  from  newspapers  in  Central 
Europe  and  Southeast  Asia.  According 
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“will  have  to  do  a  very  good  job  mak¬ 
ing  sure  that  people  don’t  just  see  it  as 
another  dedicated  tower-type  press.” 

In  MAN  Roland’s  double-width 
product  line.  Geoman  sits  between  the 
Uniman/Mediaman  and  Colorman 
presses.  Uniman/Mediaman  presses 
now  run  at  60,000  pph,  while  Color- 
man  operates  at  70,000  pph,  but  the 
latter,  said  Lapinski,  is  more  of  a  cus¬ 
tom-built,  application-specific  press  — 


(See  Qeoman  on  page  106) 


View  of  new  three-race  bearing  developed  by  SKF  and  used  by  MAN  Roland  on 
bearerless  presses 
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Techies 
Meet  With 

Journalists 

Newspapers  will  coexist  with  new  media,  conferees  agree, 
but  in  a  digital  world,  content  will  be  the  key  to  survival 


by  Qeorge  Qarneau 

OLD-FASHIONED  themes  emerged 
from  unlikely  sources  when  techies  met 
journalists  to  ponder  the  future  of 
print  journalism. 

It  was  the  techies  —  consultants, 
computer  nerds,  academics  —  who 
touted  the  value  of  such  low-tech  con¬ 
cepts  as  information  content,  local 
news,  credibility,  convenience,  and  the 
ability  to  shake  people  up  —  all  hall¬ 
marks  of  traditional  print  journalism. 

For  instance,  there  was  computer 
whiz  Alan  Kay,  who  spent  a  decade  at 
Xerox’s  vaunted  development  labs. 

“The  role  of  journalists  is  not  to  be 
hunters  and  gatherers  of  information, 
but  to  wake  people  up,  to  be  the  eyes 
of  our  culture,”  he  said. 

Then  there  was  Walter  Bender,  a 
founder  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  Media  Lab  and  re¬ 
searcher  at  the  media  industry-funded 
News  in  the  Future  consortium. 

“The  role  of  the  publisher  is  to  know 
the  local  community  ....  That’s  where 
their  value  added  lies,”  he  said. 

“There  will  be  a  credibility  industry,” 
he  predicted,  citing  the  Boston  Globe. 

“I  know  where  the  Boston  Globe  is 
coming  from  because  I’ve  been  reading 
it  for  30  years,”  said  Bender,  who  criti¬ 
cized  the  paper’s  coverage  of  his  local 
schools. 

And  George  Gilder,  consultant, 
writer  and  senior  fellow  at  the  Discov¬ 
ery  Institute,  praised  newspapers  for 
their  user-friendliness:  You  can  read 
what  you  want,  when  and  where  you 
want  —  somewhat  like  computers,  but 
not  at  all  like  television. 

“You  are  in  command,  and  that  is 
the  model  that  is  going  to  prevail,” 
Gilder  said.  “The  fact  is  that  news¬ 


papers  coincide  perfectly 
with  the  computer  model, 
and  that  means  news¬ 
papers  can  collaborate 
with  the  computer  model.” 


Walter  Bender,  a  founder  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  Media  Lab  and  researcher  at 
the  media  industry -funded  News  in  the  Future 
consortium,  suggested  that  homes  might  someday  be 
equipped  with  color  printers  to  print  newspapers 
tailored  to  individual  needs. 


Coexistence 

For  these  reasons  and 
others,  the  consensus  was 
that  print  media  do,  in 
fact,  have  a  future,  despite 
forecasts  about  the  demise 
of  industrial-age  survivors 
such  as  newspapers  and 
magazines. 

For  the  foreseeable  fu¬ 
ture,  participants  said, 
print  media  will  survive 
alongside  burgeoning  elec¬ 
tronic  media,  even  as  digi¬ 
tal  information  and  com¬ 
munications  revolutionize 
how  people  live  and  work. 

“The  Future  of  Print 
Journalism  in  the  Digital 
Age,”  the  Cambridge, 

Mass.,  conference  spon¬ 
sored  in  May  by  Computer  Sciences 
Corp.,  brought  together  a  raft  of  busi¬ 
ness  journalists  and  leading  thinkers 
and  researchers  in  computers  and  com¬ 
munications. 

The  information-based  economy  is 
just  beginning,  said  James  Champy, 
chairman  of  CSC  Consulting  Group 
and  author  of  Reengineering  the  Corpo¬ 
ration:  A  Manifesto  for  Business  Revo¬ 
lution. 

New  electronic  media  will  coexist 
with  traditional  print  media,  but  as  pa¬ 
perless  distribution  channels  grow,  he 
warned  the  audience  of  mostly  print  re¬ 
porters,  “you  will  have  to  bring  value 
added.” 

“People  will  carry  newspapers  under 


their  arms,  but  some  will  get  it  in  other 
ways,”  Champy  said,  echoing  the  pre¬ 
dominant  view. 

Nicholas  Negroponte,  professor  of 
media  technology  and  director  of  the 
MIT  Media  Lab,  said  the  program 
would  more  aptly  be  titled  “The  Future 
of  Journalism,”  because,  as  he  noted, 
“Everything  is  going  digital.” 

While  the  conference  was  largely  re¬ 
assuring  about  the  future  of  print  me¬ 
dia,  there  was  no  mistaking  the  threat 
that  computer  and  digital  communica¬ 
tions  pose. 

Citing  statistical  declines  in  the 
newspaper  industry  and  the  probability 
that  technology  will  spawn  new  compe¬ 
tition  and  more  demanding  customers. 
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O  Hiroshi  Nishikawa/courtesy  MIT  Media  Lab 
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PrintRoll  Storage/Retrieval  System  NEWS-GRIP“  Conveyor  System 

Post-press  buffering  that  eliminates  overflows  Operates  at  press  speeds  up  to  80,000  cph 


GMAX"*  Advanced  Software  Controls 
Mailroom  management,  control  and  reporting 


GMA... 

Known  by  our 
extensive  family  of 
mailroom  systems: 


SLS-1000^  High  Speed  Inserting  System 
Up  to  1 000  zones:  product  repair;  25,000  cph 


See  us  at  NEXPO  Booth  2431  The  Leader  in  Integre 

Corporate  Headquarters  and  Sales  Manufacturing  and  Engineering 

1 1  Main  Street  2980  Avenue  B 

Southboro  MA  01772  Bethlehem  PA  18017 

Telephone:  508-481-8562  Telephone:  610-694-9494 

Fax:  508-485-2060  Fax:  610-694-0776 


AF-100  Automatic  Hopper  Loader  System 
Feeds  GMA,  Muller  Martini,  other  inserters 


JET  Inserting  System 
PC-based  zoning  and  data  management 


PrintStack  CN-25  Counter  Stacker 
Space-saving  design;  efficient  operation 

Model  227  Inserting  System 

Handles  variety  of  jackets  and  preprints 

ted  Inserting  Systems 

Muller  Martini-Canada 

20  Caldari  Road 

Concord  ON  L4K  4N8  Canada 
Telephone:  905-660-9595 

Fax:  905-660-9555 

Member  of  the  MULLER  MARTINI  Group 

Champy  warned,  “Operational  excel¬ 
lence  might  not  be  enough  in  your  busi¬ 
ness  ....  There  are  reasons  to  believe 
you  might  need  a  rethinking  of  the 
business.” 

Bender  said  there  were  no  technical 
stumbling  blocks  to  digital  information 
delivery  systems. 

“The  basic  pieces  are  there,”  he  said, 
pointing  to  computer  networks  such  as 
the  Internet,  cable  television  and  the  20 
million  pagers  now  in  use,  many  of 
them  capable  of  receiving  text  almost 
anywhere. 

Bender  suggested  that  homes  might 
someday  be  equipped  with  color  print¬ 
ers  to  print  newspapers  tailored  to  indi¬ 
vidual  needs. 

Bypassing  filters 

One  of  the  key  issues  addressed  was 
this:  As  computer  networks  such  as  the 
Internet  bring  to  home  computer  users 
hundreds  of  newspapers,  magazines  and 
books,  plus  international  computer  bul¬ 
letin  boards  and  on-line  catalogues  for 
home  shopping,  people  can  choose 
whatever  information  they  want,  by¬ 
passing  the  editor  and  publisher  in  the 
traditional  publishing  model. 

In  the  Internet  model,  “The  editor’s 
function  is  in  my  home,”  Negroponte 
said,  and  information  can  come  from 
the  New  York  Times  or  other  informa¬ 
tion  vendors. 

With  unlimited  information  avail¬ 
able,  computers  would  select  what  you 
need,  based  on  preset  parameters,  by 
sorting  through  invisible  identifying 
codes  embedded  in  information. 

“Five  to  10  years  from  now,”  Negro¬ 


ponte  told  a  room  full  of  scribbling 
journalists,  “the  material  you’re  writing 
will  be  written  for  machines,  not  peo¬ 
ple  ....  The  way  stories  are  written 
has  to  include  information  about  the 
stories.” 

With  computing  and  communica¬ 
tion  capabilities  accelerating,  he  pre¬ 
dicted,  “that  publishing  model  is  going 
to  collide  with  the  Internet  model” 
within  five  years. 

Nobody  knows  who  will  survive  the 
crunch,  but  everybody  agrees  that  the 
key  is  providing  content  with  value. 


Nicholas  Negroponte,  MIT  professor  of 
media  technology  and  director  of  MIT’s 
Media  Lab 


Negroponte  cited  TV  Guide  —  so 
successful  that  it  makes  more  money 
than  the  four  TV  networks  combined 
—  as  an  example  of  how  “information 
about  information  is  more  valuable 
than  the  information  itself.” 

Roger  Fidler,  director  of  Knight-Rid- 
der  Inc.’s  Information  Design  Lab, 
where  he  is  developing  portable  flat- 
panel  computer  screens  for  displaying 
the  news,  agreed  print  media  will  con¬ 
vert  to  digital  documents.  But  he  fore¬ 


sees  roles  for  editors  and  publishers, 
based  on  traditional  print  models,  in 
packaging  information. 

A  newspaper’s  branded  identifica¬ 
tion  “does  add  value,”  he  said,  calling 
most  of  the  Internet  “boring.” 

Fidler  spoke  of  building  a  “bridge  of 
familiarity”  between  the  300-year-old 
newspaper  tradition  and  the  emerging 
digital  world.  He  called  on-line  ser¬ 
vices  from  newspapers  and  magazines  a 
“defensive  maneuver”  and  a  “very 
weak”  alternative  to  print  products 
that  offers  little  hope  of  profits  and  no¬ 


toriously  little  customer  loyalty. 

Steven  Ross,  associate  professor  at 
the  Columbia  University  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism,  acknowledged 
that  a  lot  of  people  already  consider 
journalists  to  be  filters,  so  when  com¬ 
puter  networks  open  new  options,  “our 
job  is  to  convince  them  we  are  very 
good  filters.” 

He  called  bypass  “a  real  threat”  and 
said  the  challenge  for  journalists  is  to 
be  believable. 

Beyond  filtration 

One  of  the  more  insightful  presenta¬ 
tions  came  from  Alan  Kay,  a  computer 
scientist  currently  with  Apple  Comput- 
o  er  and  formerly  with  Xerox  and  Atari, 
I  who  pointed  out  that  all  predictions  are 
I  necessarily  proscribed  by  the  beliefs  of 
I  prognosticators. 

I  “A  lot  of  people  will  seek  to  make  in- 
I  formation  prosthetics,  but  journalists 
1  need  to  think  about  amplification,”  he 
said. 

He  urged  the  journalists,  “Get  a 
firmer  hold  on  content,  and  make  us 
techies  do  it.” 

Obvious  problems  emerge  in  adapt¬ 
ing  ink  on  paper  to  flickering  screens. 

For  one  thing,  readers  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  paying  cheap  prices  for  infor¬ 
mation,  since  advertising  subsidizes 
most  of  the  costs.  Subtract  advertising 
and  prices  to  users  will  skyrocket. 

For  another,  the  text  in  newspapers 
—  stories  and  classified  ads  —  is 
searchable  by  computer,  but  graphic  el¬ 
ements  —  photos,  infographics  and  dis¬ 
play  ads  —  are  not,  meaning  they  are 
largely  lost  in  the  translation. 

A  panel  of  editors  was  predictably 
optimistic  about  the  value  of  content, 
and  surprisingly  pragmatic  about  the 
possibilities  of  new  media. 

Race  for  content 

“I’m  a  firm  believer  that  electrons  are 
a  much  better  way  to  communicate 
than  dead  trees,”  said  Paul  Steiger,  Wall 
Street  Journal  managing  editor. 

Pointing  to  the  successful  startup  of 
Smart  Money  magazine,  a  joint  venture 
of  Dow  Jones  and  Hearst  that  has  won 
500,000  readers,  and  the  Journal’s  suc¬ 
cessful  new  mutual  fund  listings  on 
newsprint,  Steiger  warned  not  to  ignore 
“old  technology.” 

Financial  tables  on  newsprint  will  go 
away  someday,  he  said,  but  computers 
cannot  replicate  the  ability  of  news¬ 
papers  to  interest  readers  in  things  they 


A  newspaper’s  branded  identification  “does 
add  value,”  he  said,  calling  most  of  the  Internet 
“boring*” 
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Kansas  City  Kansan 

Best  Tabloid  TV  Book  (Under  20,000  circulation)  Kansas  City  Kansan,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 


QThc  0Tiljunc'35cmocral 


Best  Tabloid  TV  Book  (Over  20,000  circulation)  The  Tribune-Democrat,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

Best  Quarterfold  TV  Book  (Under  40,000  circulation)  Citrus  County  Chronicle,  Crystal  River,  Fla. 

Best  Quarterfold  TV  Book  (Over  40,000  circulation)  New  York  Daily  News,  New  York,  N.Y. 


Fort  Worth  Star-lhlegram 


Best  Use  of  Color,  New  York  Daily  News,  New  York,  N.Y. 


Congratulations 

to  the  National  Winners  of  The  Television  Listings  Awards! 

These  TV  books  and  pages  were  judged  by  a  year  to  include  entries  from  weekly  and 
group  of  independent  newspaper  editors  to  have  Canadian  publications.  To  recognize  more 
the  best  combination  of  style  and  functionality  facets  of  TV  listings,  new  categories  will  also 
among  the  entries  received  from  daily  newspapers  be  added. 

across  the  United  States.  Watch  this  summer  for  the  1993  Television 

The  Television  Listings  Awards,  which  provide  Listings  Awards  Book,  a  colorful  compilation  of 
newspapers  with  an  opportunity  to  gain  recognition  the  winning  entries,  and  your  entry  form  for  the 
for  their  TV  books  and  pages,  will  expand  next  2nd  Annual  Television  Listing  Awards. 

[^TTVDala 

Northway  Plaza,  Queensbury,  NY  1 2804  (800)  338-TVDT 

Come  see  the  winning  entries  at  booth  #1353  at  NEXPO  ‘94,  in  Las  Vegas,  June  25-29 


Stop  Blaming 
Illiteracy 

Journalism  professor  warns  newspapers  that  a  lack  of  local 
news  coverage  is  the  real  reason  for  declining  readership 


by  Qeorge  Qarneau 

AT  A  RECENT  conference  on  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  print  journalism,  the  most  bit¬ 
ing  criticism  of  newspapers  and  the 
most  overt  reference  to  their  demise 
came  from  unexpected  quarters:  a  jour¬ 
nalism  professor  and  a  newspaper  com¬ 
pany  executive. 

Steven  Ross,  associate  professor  at 
the  Columbia  University  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism,  lambasted  news¬ 
papers  for  throwing  out  the  baby  with 
the  bath  water  —  cutting  back  on  lo¬ 
cal  news  coverage  to  beef  up  profits. 

Speaking  at  Computer  Sciences 
Corp.’s  conference  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  on  the  need  for  newspapers  to 
provide  local  news  coverage  to  survive 
in  a  future  of  digital  communications, 
Ross  said  newspapers  that  scrimp  on 
local  news  scuttle  their  future  by  open¬ 
ing  the  door  to  competitors. 

As  an  example,  he  cited  a  daily  in 
northern  New  jersey,  where  he  lives, 
that  halted  coverage  of  about  100  com¬ 
munities.  The  retreat  gave  a  green 
light  to  hordes  of  weeklies  —  from  real 
community  newspapers  to  shoppers  — 
to  start  up  or  expand. 

“It  is  happening  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try,”  Ross  said.  “Eight  of  the  10  largest 
newspapers  have  declining  circulation. 
The  fact  is,  they  have  fewer  local  re¬ 
porters  and  editors.” 

While  publishers  are  quick  to  blame 
illiteracy  for  declining  circulation 
trends,  Ross  said,  “it  seems  to  have  es¬ 
caped  them  ....  If  it’s  a  cheap  prod¬ 
uct,  the  public  figures  it  out.” 

He  added,  “Unless  responsible  oper¬ 
ators  decide  editorial  is  king,  irrespon¬ 
sible  operators  will  eat  away  at  their 
markets.” 

In  the  future,  it  won’t  be  good 
enough  for  local  papers  to  offer  a  smat¬ 
tering  of  local  news  and  fill  the  bulk  of 
the  paper  with  wire  service  copy,  said 
Ross,  a  former  magazine  and  newsletter 
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editor  who  has  written  several  books, 
including  one  on  computer-assisted  re¬ 
porting. 

“The  public  really  does  figure  it  out,” 
he  said.  “They  will  get  AP  on  Com¬ 
puServe.” 

Roger  Fidler,  director  of  Knight-Rid- 


der’s  Information  Design  Laboratory  in 
Boulder,  Colo.,  seconded  Ross. 

Fidler  predicted  that  the  same  short¬ 
term,  bottom-line  management  Ross 
described  would  lead  to  the  demise  of 
unspecified  public  newspaper  compa¬ 
nies  in  10  to  20  years. 

Fidler,  who  is  developing  portable. 


THE  NEW  YORK  Times  Co.  has  had 
mixed  results  with  high-tech  informa¬ 
tion  delivery  and  is  “a  long  way  from 
saying  goodbye  to  our  newsprint  suppli¬ 
ers,”  the  head  of  the  company  said  last 
month. 

But  newspapers  cannot  be  compla¬ 
cent  and  must  work  hard  to  meet  the 
needs  of  readers  and  advertisers,  Arthur 
Ochs  Sulzberger  said  at  the  Midwest 
Research  Institute’s  50th  annual  dinner. 

Sulzberger  maintained  that  comput¬ 
erized  news-on-demand  services  cannot 
provide  the  context  and  fascinating  tid¬ 
bits  that  newspapers  can  and  that  the 


flat-panel  computer  screens  to  display 
news,  went  a  step  further  than  any  oth¬ 
er  academic,  consultant,  computer  in¬ 
dustry  thinker  or  editor  at  the  confer¬ 
ence  in  forecasting  the  end  of  news¬ 
papers  on  newsprint. 

“1  fully  believe  that  in  20  to  25  years. 


they  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  is  no  point  in  running  printing 
presses,”  Fidler  said  of  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers. 

He  backed  that  radical  concept  with 
simple  arithmetic:  Printing  and  distri¬ 
bution  gobble  up  50%  to  60%  of  a 
newspaper’s  expenses. 


so-called  information  superhighway  will 
never  replace  newspapers  for  dissemi¬ 
nating  news  or  wrapping  fish. 

“1  believe  that  for  a  long  time  to 
come,  this  information  superhighway  — 
far  from  resembling  a  modern  interstate 
—  will  more  likely  approach  a  roadway 
to  India:  chaotic,  crowded  and  swarm¬ 
ing  with  cows.  Or,  as  one  might  say,  ‘ud¬ 
der’  confusion.” 

The  institute,  one  of  the  the  top  U.S. 
research  laboratories,  presented  Sulz¬ 
berger  its  Trustee  Citation  for  his  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  betterment  of  commu¬ 
nications.  —  AP 
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While  publishers  are  quick  to  blame  illiteracy  for 
declining  circulation  trends,  Ross  said,  ‘‘it  seems  to 
have  escaped  them  ....  If  it’s  a  cheap  product,  the 
public  figures  it  out.” 


Sulzberger  discusses 
the  high-tech  world 
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An  Advance 
Look  At 

Tampa  Bay  Online 

With  the  Tampa  Tribune’s  new  on-line  service  set  to  debut  in 
August  on  Prodigy,  the  newspaper’s  deputy  managing  editor  for 
electronic  publishing  provides  some  insight  into  how  it  will  work 


by  Bob  Andelman 

CARL  CROTHERS  IS  plugging  the  Tampa  Tribune  into 
the  superhighway. 

On  Aug.  14,  the  newspaper’s  deputy  managing  editor  for 
electronic  publishing  will  plug  in  the  modem,  throw  the 
switch  and  cross  his  fingers  for  the  debut  of  Tampa  Bay  On¬ 
line,  the  Tribune’s  computer  alter  ego  on  Prodigy. 

The  service  will  focus  on  a  10-county  area,  offering  a  mix 
of  breaking  news  as  well  as  extended  local,  state,  sports  and 
weather  reporting  from  the  paper  and  Bob  Ross’  movie  re¬ 
views. 

It  will  also  include  full  transcripts  of  important  speeches 
that  do  not  fit  the  daily  news  hole  and  a  database  for  ac¬ 
cessing  the  Florida  Legislature. 

And  for  the  first  time,  stories  from  all  of  the  paper’s  re¬ 
gional  editions  will  be  available  to  all  readers.  For  an  extra 

We  held  off  marketing  our  library 
database  for  a  number  of  years  for 
competitive  reasons.  When  the 
Times  first  came  into  this  market, 
we  didn^t  think  it  would  be  good  to 
give  them  an  edge  by  giving  them 
access  to  our  history. 

fee,  the  public  will  even  be  able  to  access  the  Tribune’s  elec¬ 
tronic  library. 

But  these  examples  only  scratch  the  surface. 

Crothers  recently  discussed  the  full  range  of  services  that 
Tampa  Bay  Online  has  to  offer. 

Why  is  the  Tampa  Tribune  getting  involved  in  online 
services? 

Crothers:  It  started  as  a  (Tribune  parent  company)  Me¬ 
dia  General  idea.  We’ve  suffered  some  considerable  circula¬ 
tion  loss  and  they  don’t  expect  all  of  it  will  come  back  as 
quickly  as  in  past  cycles.  They  were  looking  for  other  ways 

Andelman  is  a  free-lance  writer  based  in  St.  Petersburg. 
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to  disseminate  information.  The  on-line  service  is  some¬ 
thing  they  thought  had  potential  with  the  growth  of  PCs  in 
the  home  and  people  looking  for  other  ways  to  get  informa¬ 
tion. 

Can  you  give  us  a  sense  of  the  dollar  commitment 
Media  General  is  making? 

Crothers:  We’re  talking  in  the  neighborhood  of  $200,000 
in  computer  equipment  and  a  staff  of  16  people,  including 
myself.  People  will  be  here  close  to  18  hours  a  day.  Prodigy 
is  live  for  21  hours;  they  shut  down  for  maintenance  from  3 
a.m.  to  6  a.m. 

The  groundwork  seems  to  be  more  in  place  today  for  on¬ 
line  services  than  any  of  the  other  non-newspaper  projects 
the  newspaper  has  undertaken  in  the  past,  including  the  Big 
Guava  alternative  weekly  and  cable  television  services. 

We  think  it’s  a  natural. 

Here’s  what  we  think  on  line  does  for  people: 

It  provides  more  of  the  urgency  they  demand  today.  Peo¬ 
ple  want  information  now.  A  newspaper  can’t  deliver  what 
it  has  now.  It  can  deliver  it  once  a  day,  once  every  24  hours. 
The  on-line  service  takes  advantage  of  everything  a  news¬ 
paper  has  and  can  do  it  now. 

The  other  thing  the  on-line  service  provides  us  is  an  un¬ 
limited  news  hole.  The  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution  fig¬ 
ures  it  publishes  probably  10%  of  what  the  newspaper  has 
access  to.  That  seems  a  little  extreme,  but  it’s  probably  not 
too  far  off. 

There’s  a  tremendous  amount  of  information  we  either 
buy  from  the  wires  or  syndicates  or  we  produce  with  our 
own  reporters  that  we  don’t  use. 

We  don’t  have  the  space  for  it.  Advertising  is  off;  it  prob¬ 
ably  won’t  come  all  the  way  back.  So  the  news  holes  are  go¬ 
ing  to  be  smaller  in  the  future.  The  international  and  na¬ 
tional  news  hole  is  tiny  compared  to  what  we  ought  to  give 
people,  but  that’s  a  product  of  the  advertising  we  get  for  the 
section. 

To  survive,  Tampa  Bay  Online  has  to  be  much  broader  in 
depth  and  scope  than  the  newspaper,  so  we’ve  approached 
its  development  with  that  in  mind. 

Is  it  being  looked  at  as  a  revenue  stream? 

Crothers:  Let’s  say,  it’s  not  the  Big  Guava  (laughs). 
There  are  no  short-term  goals  that  would  spell  its  demise. 
Obviously,  it  is  a  business;  they  have  a  certain  point  at 
which  they  will  pull  the  plug.  But  it  is  quite  generous.  They 
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Wisely,  Ryder  wouldn’t  own 
ite  own  newsp^r. 

Maybe  you  shoiddn’t  own 
your  own  trucks. 


bviously,  we’re  not  news¬ 


paper  people.  But  if  you  own  your 
own  vehicles,  you  may  be  in  the 
wrong  business  too. 

With  a  Ryder  Full  Service 
Lease,  you  get  customized  trucks 
and  spare  or  loaner  vehicles  when 
you  need  them.  A  preventive  main¬ 
tenance  program  and  a  competitively 
priced,  comprehensive  fuel  program. 
And  complete  administrative  and 
safety  services.  All  so  you  can 
concentrate  on  your  newspaper  and 
customers,  instead  of  the  business 
of  vehicle  ownership. 


So,  to  learn  how  a  Full  Service 
Lease  can  improve  your  bottom  line, 
call  1-800-RYDER-OK,  ext  192,  for  a 


free  brochure  and  “Lease  Versus  Own 
Analysis.”  And  get  the  scoop  on  news¬ 
paper  transportation. 


® 1993  Ryder  Truck  Rental,  Inc.  A  Ryder  System  Co.  Ryder  is  an  equal  opportunity  employer. 


RYDER. 

Full  Service  Lease 


Stand^^Ad^c 

pages 


Lssified  schedule  of  rates  ii 


Local  A< 

alifying  loc^ 


rhigli^  rated  ad  of  ml 
four  contraa  rare  The  ad  wi 

ed  at  20%  off  (yf)u  may  select  the  day  it 
i  all  subsequent  repeats  within  the  six  day. 

1  be  at  30%  off. 

2  amount  of  paid  linage  you  run  does  count 
/ard  contract  fulfillment.  For  example,  a  te 
h  ad  will  get  ten  inches  of  credit  on  ih^  ‘ 
i,  eight  inches  of  credit  ' 
i,  and  seven  inches  of 
jsequent  runs. 


1/6  p 

1  inch  (std 
eBuy  or  Pickup* 


The  Rating  Game. 


Newspaper  advertising  was  once  a  well-defined, 
uncomplicated  business.  Then  came  dramatic 
changes.  Customers  becoming  more  demanding 
and  very  fickle.  Non-traditional  competition  eroding 
your  revenue  base. 

You’re  fighting  back  with  a  game  olan  that  is 
broad-based  and  varied.  It  includes  packages  and 
deals.  Zoned  editions.  Neighborbood  editions.  ROP 
and  FSI’s.  Linage  buys  that  can  be  structured  1 8 
ways  ’til  Sunday.  Promotions,  special  sections, 
direct  mail  tie-ins  and  much  more. 


It  all  leaves  you  to  grapple  with  more  rates  and 
contracts  than  a  Russian  chess  master  has  moves. 

That’s  where  Publishing  Business  Systems  can 
help.  Our  MediaRus'"  Advertising  Management  software 
puts  you  in  control.  It  is  written  in  a  fourth-generation 
database  language  to  give  you  the  capacity  and  flexibility 
to  routinely  manage  as  many  rates  and  contracts  as  your 
business  dictates. 

Advertising  Management  is  the  solution  to  tracking 
needs,  too.  Want  a  detailed  look  at  your  top  50  or  1 00 
advertisers?  That’s  easily  accomplished  with  Advertising 
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We  can  help  you  master  it. 


Management.  Or,  say  you  are  doing  a  robust  business  in  event 
packages,  e.g.,  exhibit  space,  ROP  advertising  and  direct  mail. 
The  problem  is  you  are  limited  to  flat-rate  charging  because  your 
antiquated  system  can’t  break  out  the  various  components. 
Advertising  Management  is  designed  to  give  you  whatever 
breakouts  you  need  fa  a  crystal  clear  revenue  picture. 

Accounting,  billing,  receivables,  cash  applicatbns — 
Advertising  Management  lets  you  generate  the  reports  you 
need  when  you  need  them.  A  hard-working  marketing  tool, 
for  sure.  Advertising  Management  doesn’t  require  a  lot  of 
hard  work  to  learn. 


In  fact,  customers  report  that  ease  of  use  is  a 
hallmark  of  all  MediaRus  products.  That’s  rewarding  to 
hear.  And  no  doubt  one  of  the  reasons  newspapers 
throughout  North  America  are  making  PBS  the  preferred 
source  for  their  business  software  needs. 

It’s  your  move.  Contact  Gina  Spiller,  our  managa 
of  product  development,  at 
708  699-5727.  Or  write  her 
at  1350  East  Touhy  Ave., 

Des  Plaines,  IL  60018. 
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Visit  US  at  Booth  759  during  NEXPO. 


look  at  it  as  an  R&D  project.  They’ve  given  us  a  significant 
amount  of  time  to  establish  ourselves  as  a  viable  product. 
We  have  at  least  three  years. 

The  St.  Petersburg  Times  has  been  available  on  line  for 
many  years  through  Data  Times.  1  assume  Tampa  Bay  On¬ 
line  will  be  very  different  from  that  service. 

A  paper  available  via  a  data  retrieval  service,  such  as  the 
Times,  is  not  instantly  available.  It  would  not  be  considered 
on  line. 

Data  retrieval  usually  is  a  24'hour  turnaround  from  the 
time  something  is  purchased  to  the  time  someone  can  re¬ 
trieve  it.  It  becomes  an  archive  resource. 

An  on-line  resource,  on  the  other  hand,  will  publish  on 
line.  We’ll  put  up  stories  that  will  appear  in  the  Tribune  be¬ 
fore  they  appear  in  the  Tribune.  If  you  happen  to  be  a  night 
owl  and  you’re  on  your  computer  at  2  a.m.,  you’ll  be  able  to 
read  the  next  day’s  Tribune. 

The  on-line  version  is  not  simply  the  article  as  it  ap¬ 
peared  before.  There’s  an  interactive  nature  of  it.  Through 
electronic  mail  or  bulletin  boards,  you  can  respond  to  what 
you’re  reading.  You  can  order  something,  participate  in  a 
poll. 

Will  there  be  graphic  elements? 

Crothers:  Yes.  One  of  the  reasons  we  went  with  Prodigy 
is  its  graphics  interface  is  already  up.  They’re  rather  primi- 


We’ll  put  up  stories  that  will  appear 
in  the  Tribune  before  they  appear  in 
the  Tribune.  If  you  happen  to  be  a 
night  owl  and  you’re  on  your 
computer  at  2  a.m.,  you’ll  be  able  to 
read  the  next  day’s  Tribune. 


tive  graphics,  limited  by  the  telephone  line.  But  they  use  a 
lot  of  graphs  and  charts.  If  you’re  a  Windows  user,  you  can 
download  color  photographs.  And  it’s  the  only  on-line  ser¬ 
vice  that  has  advertising. 

So  you  will  be  selling  on-line  advertising?  How  will 
that  come  across  the  screen? 

The  advertising  starts  as  what’s  called  a  “leader”  on  the 
screen.  As  you  pull  up  a  story  on  Prodigy  and  navigate 
around,  you’ll  see  a  1 '/2-inch-deep  leader  across  the  bottom 
of  the  screen.  The  leader  will  say,  “Look  here  for  info  on  ag¬ 
gressive  growth  mutual  funds.” 

You’ll  have  a  little  button  you  can  put  your  mouse  on  and 
open  it  up  to  see  a  full  screen  ad.  Some  of  the  car  ads  are 
animated  and  interactive. 

When  people  use  Tampa  Bay  Online,  will  they  be 
paying  for  each  article  they  pull  up? 

Crothers:  We  will  be  HBO  to  Prodigy’s  basic  cable.  You 
have  to  pay  extra  for  it  —  $4.95  a  month  if  you  have  core 
Prodigy. 

That  gives  you  two  hours  free  service  on  Tampa  Bay  On¬ 
line.  After  that,  we’re  going  to  charge  you  $3.60  an  hour  as 
a  “plus”  service. 

Will  the  Tribune’s  electronic  library  be  part  of  this? 

Crothers:  We  have  asked  Prodigy  to  make  that  available. 
The  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution  were  the  first  news¬ 
papers  up  on  Prodigy  and  have  demanded  it  as  well.  They’re 


working  on  it.  They  made  some  promises  that  maybe  later 
this  year  they’ll  have  a  pathway  into  our  electronic  library 
database  so  a  Tampa  Bay  Online  user  would  be  able  to  ac¬ 
cess  our  library  just  like  one  of  our  reporters. 

Will  that  cost  be  covered  by  the  hourly  fee? 

Crothers:  That  will  be  a  “plus”  service.  If  you’re  very 
good  at  using  your  computer,  moving  in,  moving  out,  you 
can  get  on  an  on-line  service  and  not  spend  much  money. 

The  Tribune’s  library  is  almost  five  years  old.  It  started  in 
February  1990.  If  that  is  up  on  the  service,  we  think  it’s  go¬ 
ing  to  have  a  lot  of  value  because  it’s  not  been  available  up 
till  now. 

And  it’s  in  demand.  We  get  asked  about  it  every  day.  We 
think  people  will  pay  for  that  $3.60  an  hour. 

Some  people  may  join  Prodigy  just  to  gain  access  to 
your  library. 

Crothers:  We  held  off  marketing  our  library  database  for 
a  number  of  years  for  competitive  reasons.  When  the  Times 
first  came  into  this  market  (Tampa  and  Hillsborough  Coun¬ 
ty),  we  didn’t  think  it  would  be  good  to  give  them  an  edge 
by  giving  them  access  to  our  history. 

So  we  made  them  work  a  little  harder  to  put  context  in 
their  stories  and  hopefully  they  screwed  up  a  little  bit  be¬ 
cause  they  had  no  history  here.  They  couldn’t  go  back  in 
their  library  and  find  out  that  somebody  running  for  coun¬ 
cil  was  arrested  10  years  ago.  So  we  kept  it  away  from  them 
for  that  reason. 

But  now,  it’s  been  seven  years,  they  have  their  own  library 
and  that  argument’s  moot. 

Will  WFLA-TV,  Channel  8,  the  Tampa  NBC  affili¬ 
ate  owned  by  Tribune  parent  Media  General,  partici¬ 
pate? 

Crothers:  Yes,  they  will.  We  think  the  combination  of 
broadcast  and  print  news  and  information  reporting  will  be 
quite  substantial,  a  resource  we  have  that  we’ve  never  really 
taken  advantage  of. 

One  of  the  things  we  think  will  be  very  attractive  is  the 
combination  of  their  StormTeam  weather  and  ours.  I’m  a 
boater.  You  can’t  get  enough  information  if  you’re  a  boater. 
We  think  we  can  go  real  deep  on  that,  including  using  8’s 
radar  images  on  big  storms. 

We  think  there’s  some  usefulness  with  Newswatch  8,  es¬ 
pecially  on  breaking  news.  They  are  geared  to  respond  to 
breaking  news.  That’s  something  the  paper  doesn’t  do;  we’d 
be  hard  pressed  to  get  reporters  to  do  that. 

Does  the  Tribune  have  an  exclusive  agreement  with 
Prodigy? 

Crothers:  Yes.  For  a  year.  The  exclusivity  lasts  till  June  of 
’95.  Then  either  one  of  us  can  do  whatever  we  want. 

How  will  you  promote  this? 

Crothers:  Prodigy  provides  a  lot  of  marketing  support. 
On  our  end,  we’ll  do  in-paper  advertising,  direct  mail,  per¬ 
haps  some  radio,  and  promotion  on  Prodigy  itself  via  e-mail 
to  Prodigy  subscribers  in  our  10-county  region.  There  will 
also  be  point-of-sale  in  the  computer  stores,  a  little  sticker 
on  the  Prodigy  kit  that  says  “Tampa  Bay  Online.”  And  we’ll 
do  demos  in  the  stores. 

We  plan  to  look  at  some  combination  deals  with  a  Tri¬ 
bune  subscription.  It  might  be:  “Sign  up  for  Tampa  Bay  On¬ 
line  and  get  the  Tribune  30  days  free.”  We  want  to  comple¬ 
ment  the  paper. 

Will  you  advertise  in  the  St.  Petersburg  Times? 

Crothers:  I  hadn’t  thought  of  that.  But  if  they’ll  take  it . . . 
(laughs). 
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U.S.  Newspapers  Name... 


AM  Graphics' 

Sheridan"  Inserters  Best 


MGT  Information,  Inc.,  an  independent  research  firm,  recently 
surveyed  U.S.  newspapers  and  published  a  competitive  perception 
study  regarding  inserter  brand  perception  and  satisfaction.  For  the 
second  consecutive  time,  Sheridan  Systems™  from  AM  Graphics 
has  been  clearly  identified  as  the  industry’s  leader. 

Preferred  Manufacturer: 

Sheridan  Systems™  from  AM  Graphics 

Sheridan  Systems™  was  overwhelmingly  named  the  preferred 

manufacturer  by  newspapers. 

Present  Market  Leader: 

Sheridan  Systems™  from  AM  Graphics 

When  asked  who  is  today’s  market  leader,  Sheridan  Systems™  was 
most  often  named. 


Projected  Leader  1999: 

Sheridan  Systems™  from  AM  Graphics 

When  asked  who  will  be  the  market  leader  in  five  years,  once 

again,  Sheridan  Systems™  was  the  clear  favorite. 

Highest  Overall  Score: 

Sheridan  Systems™  from  AM  Graphics 

For  the  second  consecutive  time,  Sheridan  Systems™  is  the 

cumulative  leader. 

AM  Graphics  thanks  all  who  participated  in  the  survey  and  all  who 
continue  to  effectively  run  their  mallrooms  with  our  products  and 
services. .  .today  and  tomorrow. 

Sheridan  Systems™ 

from  iMN  Graphics 

4900  Webster  Street,  Dayton,  Ohio  45414..  Tel:  513-278-2651 


lomorrow 

On  Line 


Its  leap  from  in-house  to  global  system  completed, 
Knight-Ridder’s  PressLink  eyes  new  delivery  environments 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

IN  THE  BEGINNING,  PressLink  was 
an  in-house  system  to  distribute  text 
and  graphics  among  Knight-Ridder 
Inc.  newspapers. 

Then  it  became  an  independent  on¬ 
line  news  and  graphics  service  selling 
to  all  comers. 

Now  PressLink  regards  itself  as  an 
“electronic  marketplace”  where  news¬ 
papers  and  other  information  con¬ 
sumers  go  not  just  to  buy  —  but  to  sell 
as  well. 

At  this  week’s  Nexpo  conference  in 
Las  Vegas,  PressLink  will  be  giving  the 
first  hints  of  yet  another  direction  — 
this  time  into  a  still  somewhat  unde¬ 
fined  environment  in  which  informa¬ 
tion  providers  and  consumers  do  not 


“What  people  are  forced  to  do  is 
break  from  their  normal  duties,  move 
over  to  another  system  to  do  some¬ 
thing  else,  [rather  than]  what  they  nor¬ 
mally  do,  which  is  to  edit,  or  process 
photos  or  assemble  film  clips,”  Cates 
said. 

“The  current  generation  of  systems 
don’t  provide  that,”  he  added. 

Integrated  tools 

What  PressLink  is  working  toward, 
Cates  says,  is  a  set  of  tools  that  would 
make  the  on-line  delivery  system  appear 
to  be  in  the  system  environment  used 
by  editors  of  text,  graphics,  photos  or 
film  or  multimedia. 

In  describing  this  system  of  the  fu¬ 
ture,  Cates  avoids  the  term  user-friend¬ 
ly  in  favor  of  “pleasurable”  or  “normal.” 


This  expansion  into  networking  —  and  other 
forays  into  servicing  advertising  agencies, 
corporate  business  marketing  and  Windows  users 
—  does  not  mean  newspapers  will  be  slighted  in 
the  future,  Cates  said. 


have  to  abandon  their  primary  tasks 
just  to  make  transactions. 

“Our  goal  is  to  make  it  really  an  on¬ 
line  service,  a  marketplace  for  mapping 
content,”  new  PressLink  president 
Richard  Cates  said  in  an  interview. 

“IPs  [information  providers]  will  put 
their  information  instantly  on  line, 
making  it  available  for  sale  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  marketplace.  Information  con¬ 
sumers  can  navigate  in  a  straight-for¬ 
ward  fashion,  conduct  the  transaction, 
completely  on  line  ...  a  digital  on-line 
fulfillment,”  he  said. 

It  will  be  a  “notmal”  way  to  work, 
Cates  says,  as  opposed  to  the  interrup¬ 
tions  even  digitally  transmitted  data 
now  require. 


And  “normal,”  he  says,  is  not  how  IPs 
must  work  today. 

“Contrast  that  to  what  you  do  today. 
You  log  into  this  foreign,  to  you,  system, 
get  what  you  need  and  log  out,”  Cates 
said. 

Nowadays,  Cates  suggests,  that  kind 
of  a  ptocess  is  a  bothersome  on-line 
speed  bump  at  a  time  when  the  roles  of 
information  providers  and  consumers 
are  rapidly  becoming  interchangeable. 

“Consumers  more  and  more  are  be¬ 
coming  producers,  taking  information 
and  molding  it”  into  a  form  attractive 
to  the  marketplace,  Cates  said. 

To  complete  the  process,  IPs  and 
consumers  need  better  integrated  tools 
allowing  them  to  view  and  acquire  in¬ 


formation  without  leaving  their  work 
environments,  he  said. 

For  the  moment,  however,  PressLink 
will  be  introducing  at  Nexpo  a  series  of 
short-term  steps  to  advance  this 
grander  on-line  notion. 

“We  will  be  showing  new  versions  of 
software  with  improved  access  speeds, 
taking  the  current  system  and  improv¬ 
ing  it,”  he  said. 

These  new  versions,  Cates  said,  will 
be  a  step  towards  greater  integration 
and  a  “higher  performance  network.” 

“We  will  be  showing  new  mecha¬ 
nisms  for  storing  and  managing  data¬ 
bases,”  he  added. 

Electronic  marketplace 

“Our  biggest  message  at  Nexpo,” 
Cates  said,  “will  be  for  customers  and 
users  to  start  seeing  further  value  in  in¬ 
tegrated  environments.” 

As  sketched  by  Cates,  this  integrated 
future  is  a  logical  progression  in 
PressLink’s  evolution  since  1985,  when 
it  was  launched  to  service  Knight-Rid¬ 
der  newspapers. 

Four  years  later,  Knight-Ridder  radi¬ 
cally  expanded  PressLink’s  business 
mandate  to  serve  not  only  newspapers 
outside  the  chain,  but  the  growing  mar¬ 
ket  for  on-line  electronic  information. 

It  requires  radical  technological 
changes  as  well,  recalls  former  Press- 
Link  president  Richard  Blair,  who  left 
the  service  this  spring. 

“We  looked,  acted  and  smelled  like  a 
Knight-Ridder  proprietary  system,”  he 
said. 

In  a  relatively  short  time,  PressLink 
transformed  itself  to  serve  customers 
who  had  off-the-shelf  Apple  Macintosh 
or  IBM  compatible  personal  computers. 

From  the  start,  the  idea  was  that 
there  would  be  no  proprietary  hardware 
or  satellite  dish  required.  Users  are 
charged  a  fixed  fee  for  time  spent  on- 


(See  PressLink  on  page  117) 
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KBA  Anilox  Offset 


Proven  keyless  inking 
for  multicolor 
newspaper  printing 


KBA  Anilox  Offset  combines 
high-quality  offset  printing  "^0^ 
with  all  the  economic  and 
ergonomic  advantages  of 
keyless  inking.  KBA  is  the 
worldwide  leader  in  this  innova-  ^ 
tive  inking  technology  for  multicolor 
newspaper  printing. 


South  Bend 
now  being  installed 


•  Advanced  keyless  inking  technology  proven  with  more 
than  seven  years  experience  and  sales  of  some  300 
units 

•  User-friendly  operation,  with  no  ink  keys  or  complex 
presetting  electronics 

•  Minimal  start-up  waste  plus  favorable  production  costs 
through  reduced  consumption  of  ink  and  paper 

•  Faster  edition  changes  with  less  print  waste,  an  ad¬ 
vantage  when  printing  multiple  zones 

•  Shortest  proven  inking  train 

•  Uniform  printing  density 

ance  -  can  be  used  on 
presses  with  speeds  as  high 

configuration  for  straightforward 
web  leads  and  consistent  color  register. 


KBA  Anilox  Offset,  the  proven 
choice  for  North  America. 


Koenig  &  Bauer-Albert 
Group 


For  further  information  please 
contact  KBA  Web  Division: 
KBA  MOTTER  CORP. 
P.O.Box  1562,  York,  PA 
Tel.  (717)  755-1071 
Fax  (717)  755-2327 


A  spirit  of  innovation 


\4ewpoint _ 

Gannett  Co.  and 
the  information 
superhighway 


by  John  Curley 

WHEN  THE  SUPERHIGHWAY  does 
emerge,  the  vehicles  on  it  will  fall  into 
three  categories:  (1)  transmission,  (2) 
content,  and  (3)  technology. 

Gannett  Co.  is  involved  in  and  will 
continue  to  be  involved  in  content  as  a 
provider  and  packager.  We’ll  leave 
transmission  and  technology  to  others, 
though  we  will  digitize  those  of  our 
products  that  we  think  make  sense  to 
travel  the  highway. 

It’s  the  digital  technology  that  will 
get  you  to  the  visual  appeal  that  will 
make  the  screen  pop.  USA  Weekend  is 
the  furthest  along  in  this  respect, 
among  our  products. 

Much  of  what’s  been  said  on  Wall 
Street  and  in  other  centers  of  wisdom 
about  the  electronic  superhighway  has 
focused  on  the  extreme  position  that  it 
means  the  elimination  or  diminution 
of  newspapers  as  we  know  them.  It’s 
hard  to  accept  that  scenario. 

But  any  defense  of  newspapers  as  a 
unique  institution  with  a  solid  market 
base  usually  leads  to  the  charge  that 
you  are  not  being  realistic. 

Nevertheless,  I  think  much  of  the 
glory  being  heaped  on  the  superhigh¬ 
way  concept  wrongly  takes  the  posi¬ 
tion  that  if  it  grows,  newspapers  go.  1 
think  we  are  developing  new  lines  of 
business  that  are  complementary. 

I’m  not  likely  to  be  around  two  gen¬ 
erations  from  now,  but  those  of  you 
who  are  will  still  be  reading  news¬ 
papers,  if  you  care  to.  Those  news¬ 
papers  may  continue  to  be  general  in¬ 
terest  but  also  have  editions  that  target 
certain  audiences  based  on  interests 
and  with  companion  niche  products 

Curley  is  chairman,  president  and  CEO 
of  Gannett  Co.  Inc. ,  Arlington,  Va. 
This  is  excerpted  from  his  recent  Isaiah 
Thomas  lecture. 


“Newspapers  [two  generations  from 
now]  certainly  will  be  more  appealing 
graphically  than  most  of  today’s,  but 
they  will  be  printed  on  paper  because 
paper  is  an  information  vehicle  that  is 
easy  to  read  and  easy  to  skip  from  page 
to  page  without  scrolling.” 

—  John  Curley 


like  Baseball  Weekly. 

Newspapers  certainly  will  be  more 
appealing  graphically  than  most  of  to¬ 
day’s,  but  they  will  be  printed  on  paper 
because  paper  is  an  information  vehi¬ 
cle  that  is  easy  to  read  and  easy  to  skip 
from  page  to  page  without  scrolling. 

Yes,  people  will  be  able  to  get  even 
more  news  in  other  forms,  as  they  can 
and  do  now. 

Today,  we  send  all  sorts  of  voice, 
data,  games,  entertainment,  video, 
broadcast  and  information  across  the 
country  and  around  the  world  already 
without  ever  giving  it  a  second 
thought.  But  a  lot  of  people  don’t  seem 
ready  to  use  those  screens  in  lieu  of 


newspapers,  and  I  don’t  think  that  is 
going  to  change  quickly,  if  at  all. 

Some  of  those  who  are  experiment¬ 
ing  with  alternative  delivery  via  audio 
and  video  to  a  greater  extent  than  GCI 
is  believe  they  can  reduce  the  page 
count  and  provide  the  traditional  agate 
over  the  computer.  I’m  not  so  sure 
about  that. 

There  are  some  apparent  trends  on 
the  landscape  that  newspapers  need  to 
deal  with  beyond  alternative  delivery. 

Foremost  is  the  fact  that  the  so- 
called  superhighway  will  lead  to  more 
demands  on  people’s  time  and,  there¬ 
fore,  audience  fragmentation  of  infor¬ 
mation  vehicles  available.  But  the 
video  junkies  and  game  players  are 
more  likely  to  look  for  more  video  and 
probably  aren’t  newspapers’  best  mar¬ 
ket  to  look  at  for  new  readers. 

This  group  of  non-users  is  most  like¬ 
ly  to  go  to  the  computer  screen  for 
more  games,  not  more  news,  beyond 
what  is  on  their  big-screen  TVs. 

The  computer  screens  will  eventual¬ 
ly  become  the  TV  screens  themselves, 
or  similar  to  them  in  size.  With  the 
conversion  to  digital  delivery,  there 
will  be  at  least  half  a  dozen  and  per¬ 
haps  10  channels  that  can  be  transmit¬ 
ted  where  one  now  is. 

There’s  an  old  advertising  adage  that 
it’s  easier  to  change  the  brand  of  a 
Scotch  or  gin  drinker  than  it  is  to  get 
someone  to  change  to  a  different 
liquor.  So,  Madison  Avenue  would  say 
go  after  the  people  who  already  want 
news  and  information  on  paper  and 
get  them  to  read  more  frequently.  We 
need  to  make  the  print  version  more 
readable  and  more  understandable, 
and  we  keep  trying  to  do  better. 

It’s  also  our  belief  that  within  a  mar¬ 
ket,  you  can  effect  change  by  taking 
dollars  from  other  media,  particularly 
as  the  other  media  become  more  frag¬ 
mented.  That  may  be  the  thing  we  all 
have  to  work  harder  at. 

And  a  corollary  is  that  you  may  have 
to  sharpen  the  focus  of  your  primary 
product  —  the  newspaper  —  and  build 
companion  products  that  either  help 
build  your  revenues  and  profits  or  at 
least  prevent  your  profits  from  eroding. 

In  Nashville,  we  have  established  a 
once-a-week  section  with  national  and 
international  news  that  sells  about 
5,000  copies  at  50^  per  copy  and  has 
some  advertising. 

In  the  same  market,  they  are  going 
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There's  a  reason  why  so  many 
newspapers  are  using  MicroVoice  for 
their  Voice  Personals.  It's  called 
leadership.  In  an  industry  that  has 
become  intensely  competitive, 
MicroVoice  has  become  more 
dominant. 

Our  leadership  comes  from  a 
commitment  to  providing  our  clients 
with  the  best  service  and  the  greatest 
revenue  from  any  service  bureau  in  the 
business.  Our  reward  has  come  in 
the  form  of  the  confidence  that 


newspapers  have  in  choosing  us  as 
their  vendor. 

We  are  the  only  service  bureau  in  the 
industry  with  the  resources,  expertise, 
infrastructure  and  market  leadership 
to  ensure  that  your  Voice  Personals 
generates  the  highest  possible  profits. 

If  your  paper  is  considering  adding 
Voice  Personals  or  looking  at  a  new 
vendor  for  personals,  call  us  at 

1^00-553^003. 


IT  Pays  To  Go  With  The  Leader. 

Come  see  us  at  NEXPO,  Booth  #5531 

Wcrd^oke 


THE  PUBLISHERS'  FARTHER  FOR  AUDIOTEXT  SERVICES 
MicroVoice  Appiications,  inc.,  950  intetnationai  Centre,  900  2nd  Ave.  So.,  Minneapolis,  MN  55402 


to  start  a  special  section  called  the  Hot 
Sheet,  targeted  to  visitors  during  the 
tourist  season  from  May  to  October.  It 
will  come  with  the  daily  newspaper. 

Recently,  we  decided  to  see  what  has 
happened  in  one  typical  market  in  the 
last  decade  or  so. 

The  market  is  in  the  Midwest  and  is 
stable  to  declining  in  terms  of  popula¬ 
tion  and  employment. 

Editors  have  also  worked  hard  at 
making  the  newspaper  better  and  in¬ 
creasing  market  share  through  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  initiatives,  including  an  expand¬ 
ed  product  line  such  as  a  weekly  sup¬ 
plement.  Here’s  what  we  found: 

In  1981,  67%  of  adults  said  they  read 
the  daily  newspaper.  By  1985,  the  per¬ 
centage  of  regular  readers,  according 
to  the  research,  had  increased  to  72%. 

But  between  1985  and  1991,  there 
was  a  decline  in  the  readership,  slip¬ 
ping  to  62%  two  years  ago.  However, 
since  then,  average  daily  readership 
grew  by  four  percentage  points  to  66%, 
about  where  it  was  in  1981.  On  Sun¬ 
day,  the  story  is  even  better. 

We  do  not  think  for  a  minute  this  is 
an  accident.  Rather,  we’re  very  confi¬ 
dent  this  increase  in  readership  is  a  di¬ 
rect  result  of  the  impact  that  a  Gan¬ 
nett  program  called  News  2000  has 
had  since  we  introduced  it  in  1991. 

News  2000  asks  editors  to  cover  all 
the  interest  bases  in  a  market  and  work 
at  making  the  newspaper  visually  ap¬ 
pealing  with  clear  headlines  and  writ¬ 
ing. 

What  have  we  learned  from  the  pro¬ 
ject? 

Despite  the  well-documented  prolif¬ 
eration  of  information  sources  for  both 
news  and  advertising  in  the  past 
decade,  our  readership  has  held  very 
steady. 

This  is  good  news  in  itself.  But  per¬ 
haps  even  more  importantly,  we  think 
this  shows  the  special  nature  of  the 
daily  newspaper  market. 

Regardless  of  what’s  going  on  in  the 
information  environment,  if  the  con¬ 
tent  is  strong  and  the  reader  service  is 
good,  as  News  2000  advocates,  we  not 
only  can  protect  our  base,  we  can  build 
readership  as  the  recent  gains  indicate. 

As  an  industry,  we  should  not  be 
embarrassed  to  push  to  make  sure  that 
the  schools  teach  the  essentials  and 
the  importance  of  reading  in  a  democ¬ 
racy. 

Ideas  may  evolve  in  sound  bites,  but 
they  need  to  be  developed  through  log¬ 
ic  on  a  printed  page  a  lot  more  effec¬ 
tively  than  you  can  on  a  computer 
screen. 


Addendum  to 
exhibitor  list 

Information  on  the  following  compa¬ 
nies  was  not  available  by  deadline  for 
Editor  &  Publisher's  May  28  Nexpo 
planning  issue. 

APPLIED  GRAPHICS 
TECHNOLOGIES, 

Digital  Imaging  Systems  Division 

Staffing  booth  1463  are  Scott  Brown- 
stein,  senior  vice  president  and  gener¬ 
al  manager;  Georgia  McCabe,  senior 
vice  president  and  business  develop¬ 
ment;  Sid  Leever,  sales  vice  president. 

Digital  Link  Gateway  System  digi¬ 
tizes,  manages  and  archives  large  vol¬ 
umes  of  35mm  images  for  publications. 
The  integrated  set  of  networked  com¬ 
ponents,  based  on  standard  hardware 
and  operating  system  software,  uses  the 
scanning  capabilities  of  the  Kodak 
Photo  CD  system  to  capture  hundreds 
of  images  per  hour  directly  from  the 
PCD  Data  Manager,  automatically  an¬ 
notating  and  organizing  related  im¬ 
ages,  which  become  immediately  avail¬ 
able  for  on-line  sorting,  manipulation, 
captioning  and  transfer  for  production. 
For  archiving,  the  system  uses  writable- 
CDs  as  its  storage  media. 

Enhancements  in  release  1.1  include 
user-definable  tags  and  color-correc¬ 
tion  and  cropping  tools,  as  well  as 
more  flexible  archiving.  Photo  editors 
can  attach  color-coded,  user-defined 
tags  to  any  image,  enhancing  the  stan¬ 
dard  image  annotations  and  enabling 
custom  image  sorting.  White  point 
correction,  neutral  balance  and  crop¬ 
ping  tools  are  optional.  Archiving  soft¬ 
ware  now  permits  inclusion  or  exclu¬ 
sion  of  user-defined  data,  such  as  tag 
information. 

EOS  AMERICAS  INC. 

Staffing  booth  2897  are  Jeff  Fex,  presi¬ 
dent;  Dennis  Pearson,  sales  vice  presi¬ 
dent;  Wilhelm  Voss,  international  sales 
director;  Jose  Martinez,  senior  vice 
president;  Rick  Holder,  vice  president, 
CFO;  John  Gianforte,  engineering  vice 
president;  Paul  Denning,  operations 
vice  president;  Frank  Martinez,  con¬ 
troller;  Meggan  Rambo,  sales  and  mar¬ 
keting  coordinator. 

Full-service  remanufacturer  of  web 
offset  presses  also  operates  a  metalizing 
and  machining  center  exclusively  for 


Nexpo  ^94 


rebuilding  and  making  new  plate  and 
blanket  cylinders. 

IDAB  INC. 

Staffing  booth  2153  are  sales  and  mar¬ 
keting  vice  president  Chris  Lutz  and 
marketing  staffers. 

The  new  9600  cart  loader  features 
automatic  cart  queuing,  assembling 
and  exchanging.  Also  demonstrating 
the  latest  in  newspaper  stacker  tech¬ 
nology  and  new  Idab  controls  and  sys¬ 
tems  for  sharp  zoning,  targeted  adver¬ 
tising  and  tailored  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion. 

The  entire  exhibit  will  focus  on  the 
company’s  industry-proven  experience 
and  capabilities,  featuring  recent  in¬ 
stallations. 

PICTURE  NETWORK 
INTERNATIONAL 

Managing  director  and  CEO  Bill  Al¬ 
bright  will  represent  his  company  in 
Tribune  Media  Service’s  booth  1411. 

Demonstrations  of  the  Seymour  in¬ 
telligent  on-line  image  resource,  which 
allows  creative  professionals  to  search 
in  seconds  through  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  stock  photographs  from 
archives  and  libraries  around  the 
world.  The  search  engine  allows  users 
to  request  images  in  their  own  words 
and  presents  a  visual  suggestion  in  re¬ 
sponse.  It  is  designed  to  simplify  exper¬ 
imentation  with  pictures  within  docu¬ 
ments  and  negotiation  of  licensing 
agreements. 

Seventeen  archives  and  collections 
are  currently  available  on  the  system, 
including  the  Black  Star,  Hulton 
Deutsch  Collection  and  AllStock 
agencies. 


Time  puts  its 
news  on  line 

TIME  MAGAZINE’S  ELECTRONIC 
service  through  America  Online  now 
posts  each  evening  up  to  a  dozen  daily 
news  stories  contributed  by  its  corre¬ 
spondents.  Plans  call  for  Time  Online 
to  be  able  to  run  story  updates,  include 
pictures  and  carry  advertising. 
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One  Of  Our  big  positives 
Is  A  Negative. 


If  you  use  35mm  negative  film  as  your  primary  medium,  you’ll  be  glad  to  know  Coolscan'” 
handles  both  positives  and  negatives  beautifully  —  whether  you’re  using  a  Mac  or  a  PC. 

Just  insert  a  35mm  slide  or  negative  filmstrip.  Select  a  true  resolution  up  to  2700  dpi.  And 
the  scanner  (which,  by  the  way,  fits  into  most  half-height  disk  drive  bays)  does  the  rest. 

You’ll  be  positively  thrilled  about  the  price  of  Coolscan,  too.  Just  $2300.*  A  compact,  light¬ 
weight,  external  model  is  also  available  for  just  $2600.* 

Coolscan.  Positively  the  best  value  in  desktop  film  scanners.  For  the  location  of  your  nearest 
Nikon  Coolscan  dealer,  or  for  a  free  brochure,  call  1-800-52-NIKON  or  (516)  547-4355. 
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Recent  awards  from  consumer  and  trade  publications 
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99SIII 


Nikon 

eUCTROMIC  IMAOINe 


‘Prices  shown  are  manufacturer's  suggested  retail  and  are  subject  to  change  without  notice 
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See  us  at  Booth  *1295  at  NEXPO  '94 


Letters  To 
The  Editor 
Via  E-mail 

Some  papers  let  readers  use  a  high-tech  method  of  corresponding 


Share  your  opinions 

We  invite  readers  to  write  to  us.  Letters  for 
puUicatkm  should  be  addressed  to  Lerim  to  fAe 
Editor.  P.O.  Box  1121,  St.  Petersburg,  FL  33731, 
(FAX  number,  893^75),  (E-mail,  (kwipuServe: 
73174,3344). 


The  St.  Petersburg  Times,  San  Jose  Mercury  News,  Phoenix  Qazette  and 
Montgomery  Journal,  Rockville,  Md.,  are  among  the  newspapers  that  accept  letters 
to  the  editor  electronically.  Nearly  three  dozen  U.S.  dailies  have  e-mail  addresses; 
some  have  several  addresses. 


— 
Here’s  how  to  reach  us: 
■Our  Prodigy  address: 
GGBE72A 

■Our  America  Online 
address:  Phxgazette 
■Our  Internet  address: 
Phxgazette@aol.com 
■Our  CompuServe 
address:  74143,3543 
Address  letters  to  Brad 
Patten  or  Kerry 
Fehr-Snyder,  me  Phoenix 
Gazette,  120  E.  Van  Buren 
St.  Phoenix  85004. 


Address  to  Letters  to  the  EtHtw,  The  Afoflf- 
gomeiy  Journal,  2  Research  Court,  RockvMe, 
Md.  20650.  Letters  also  may  be  faxed  to 
(301 )  670-1 421 ;  or  we  receira  e-matt  through 
Internet  at  this  address:  theioumal@aol.com 


Have  year  say 

■  Write:  Letters  to  the  editor, 
San  Jose  Mercury  Nevis,  750  Rid- 
der  Park  Drive,  San  Jose,  CA 
95190.  By  fax:  (408)  271-3792. 

Via  Mercury  Center:  Send  to 
screen  name  Letters.  Via  Internet: 
Send  to  LeUers(^>aoLconi. 


by  David  Noack 

WHILE  MANY  NEWSPAPERS  con¬ 
tinue  to  expand  and  explore  ways  to 
deliver  news  and  information  in  bits 
and  bytes,  some  are  also  beginning  to 
offer  readers  another  way  to  express 
their  opinions  by  creating  electronic 
pathways  to  the  editorial  page. 

From  Sacramento  to  Detroit  to 
Boston,  a  different  kind  of  address  is 
increasingly  showing  up  on  newspaper 
editorial  pages,  informing  readers  of  a 
high-tech  method  of  getting  letters  to 
the  editor.  Now  they  can  write  letters 
on  their  computers  and  send  them  di¬ 
rectly  to  newspapers  without  leaving 
home. 

As  more  newspapers  establish  elec¬ 
tronic,  or  e-mail,  addresses  —  whether 
through  joining  commercial,  on-line 
services  such  as  CompuServe,  America 
Online  and  Prodigy,  creating  their  own 
bulletin  boards,  or  getting  on  the 
worldwide  network  of  computers  called 
the  Internet  —  it’s  obvious  that  this 
cyber-access  trend  continues  to  grow. 

Currently,  nearly  three  dozen  daily 
newspapers  in  the  United  States  have 
electronic  mail  addresses,  while  some 
have  several  e-mail  addresses  assigned 
to  various  sections,  editors  and  re¬ 
porters.  These  cyberspace  mailboxes 
receive  everything  from  letters  to  the 
editor,  correspondence,  news  tips  and, 
increasingly,  junk  mail. 

According  to  Electro  Mail  and  Mi¬ 
cro  Systems,  a  twice-monthly  newslet¬ 
ter  covering  the  electronic  mail  indus¬ 
try,  there  are  now  31.5  million  e-mail 
users  in  the  United  States,  a  21.6% 
jump  from  January  1993  to  January 
1994.  And  that  does  not  take  into  ac¬ 
count  many  private  bulletin  board  sys¬ 
tems  and  some  other  networks  that 

Noack  is  a  free-lance  writer. 
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also  offer  e-mail  capabilities. 

Accepting  letters  to  the  editor  via  e- 
mail  is  an  example  of  newspapers  tak¬ 
ing  steps  to  embrace  and  harness  tech¬ 
nology  and  also  provide  another  access 
point  to  readers,  say  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives  and  editorial  page  editors. 

San  Francisco  Examiner  editorial 
page  editor  James  Finefrock  said  ac¬ 
cepting  letters  electronically  may  actu¬ 
ally  encourage  more  people  to  write 
and  thereby  take  greater  interest  in 
current  issues  or  local  affairs. 

Electronic  mail  only  started  coming 
in  a  couple  of  months  ago.  Finefrock 
said  that  during  the  first  few  weeks,  he 
received  several  dozen  letters. 


An  initial  problem  was  that  people 
were  not  putting  their  regular  address¬ 
es  and  phone  numbers  on  electronic 
letters,  he  said.  So,  a  reminder  telling 
electronic  letter  writers  to  include  the 
information  was  displayed. 

Another  issue  was  whether  letters  to 
the  editor  received  by  e-mail  should  be 
differentiated  from  those  received  by 
mail  or  fax.  Finefrock  decided  to  treat 
all  letters  the  same  way. 

“As  I  understand  it,  it  breaks  a  little 
bit  of  a  protocol,”  Finefrock  said.  “That 
is,  it’s  almost  like  printing  a  person’s 
street  address  and  telephone  number. 
It’s  a  little  different.  ITie  point  is  not  to 
create  another  network.” 
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SUCCESS  THROUGH 

INNOVATION 


"Electrical  press 
equipment  and  software 
for  economic  newspaper 
production 


INDUSTRIAL  CONTROL 


EWERT AMERICA  ELECTRONICS,  LTD 

Industrial  Computer  Systems 

869  Pickens  Industrial  Drive  NE,  Suite  12,  Marietta 

Georgia  30062-3164,  Tel.  404/42 1  97  34,  Fax  404/42 1  07  31 


Booth 
No.  2483 


Matt  Hamblen,  editorial  page  editor 
at  the  Journal  newspaper  group  in  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  area,  said  that  as 
more  people  become  comfortable  with 
computer  technology,  it  is  only  natural 
that  newspapers  receive  letters  this 
way. 

“This  is  just  another  service,”  he 
said.  “This  is  a  customer  outreach.” 

All  of  the  electronic  letters  are  sent 
to  a  central  address  at  journal’s  head¬ 
quarters  in  Fairfax,  Va.,  then  are 
parceled  out  to  the  appropriate  news¬ 
papers. 

Hamblen  said  one  difference  be¬ 
tween  e-mail  letters  and  mailed  and 
faxed  letters  is  the  absence  of  signa¬ 
tures,  which  are  used  as  part  of  the  ver¬ 
ification  process.  So  far,  there  has  not 
been  a  problem  involving  a  fraudulent 
letter. 

But  electronic  letters  still  must  con¬ 
tain  sender  name,  address  and  phone 
number. 

Hamblen  said  e-mail  letters  provide 
readers  the  chance  to  respond  to  issues 


and  events  much  more  quickly  than 
taking  pen  to  paper. 

Ken  Iglehart,  a  Journal  senior  editor, 
said  readers  have  been  able  to  send  e- 
mail  letters  for  six  months  now,  and 
the  service  has  slowly  been  gaining 
popularity. 

It’s  too  early  to  tell  how  popular  let¬ 
ters  via  e-mail  will  become,  Iglehart 
said.  He  estimated  that  Journal  re¬ 
ceives  about  30  e-mail  communica¬ 
tions  a  week. 

“We  have  gotten  some  enthusiastic 
e-mail  messages  from  people,”  he  said. 
“Right  now,  we  are  receiving  e-mail 
that’s  incoming  and  we  are  discussing 
ways  that  we  can  have  outgoing  infor¬ 
mation  on  e-mail  and,  in  fact,  we  are 
having  some  discussions  with  another 
newspaper  chain  in  the  region  to  see  if 
we  can  cooperate  on  this.” 

Brad  Patten,  a  former  senior  re¬ 
porter  at  the  Phoenix  Gazette,  said  that 
while  the  newspaper  has  some  e-mail 
addresses,  they  mainly  are  for  reporters 
and  editors  of  a  weekly  computer  sec¬ 
tion.  But,  he  added,  steps  are  being 
taken  to  develop  e-mail  addresses  for 
other  sections  of  the  newspaper. 


“We  are  getting  such  a  huge  volume, 
it’s  unbelievable,”  he  said.  “1  signed  on 
this  morning  and  1  had  40  letters  wait¬ 
ing.” 

Patten  said  a  recent  controversy  sur¬ 
rounding  two  Phoenix  attorneys  who 
plastered  an  advertisement  on  the  In¬ 
ternet  produced  a  flood  of  e-mail  to 
the  newspaper. 

“The  first  letter  we  got  was  from  a 
gentleman  in  Geneva,  Switzerland, 
who  was  telling  us  about  it,”  he  said. 

Since  a  special  weekly  computer  sec¬ 
tion  was  started  last  September  in  the 
Gazette,  the  paper  has  received  more 
than  1,000  e-mail  letters,  Patten  re¬ 
ported. 

“We  are  encouraging  this  for  readers 
with  technical  questions,  sources, 
ideas,  feedback  and  other  types  of  in¬ 
formation,”  Patten  said,  referring  to  the 
e-mail  addresses. 

The  newspaper  has  addresses  via 
America  Online,  CompuServe  and 
Prodigy,  three  popular  national  on-line 
services.  Patten  said  the  paper  receives 


most  of  its  e-mail  over  the  Internet  via 
America  Online. 

Patten  noted  that  it  has  become  a 
trend  for  newspapers  to  obtain  e-mail 
addresses,  whether  for  receiving  letters 
to  the  editor  or  tips  and  comments 
from  the  public. 

“For  practically  every  story  we  write 
for  the  computer  section,  we  save  most 
of  our  e-mail  and  search  it  for  sources 
on  a  particular  subject,  and  for  a  lot  of 
our  stories,  we  are  able  to  get  aid  from 
our  readers,”  Patten  said. 

Adam  Gaffin,  a  former  reporter  for 
the  Middlesex  News,  Framingham, 
Mass.,  compiles  and  updates  a  list  of 
newspapers,  magazines,  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  stations  that  have  e-mail  ad¬ 
dresses. 

“Newspapers  are  discovering  that 
there  are  a  lot  of  people  out  there  with 
e-mail  access  of  one  sort  of  another,” 
said  Gaffin,  an  on  line  and  Internet 
expert.  “Beyond  giving  readers  a  new 
way  to  stay  in  touch,  it  can  also  be¬ 
come  a  valuable  time-saver  for  papers 
because  it  will  reduce  the  time  and  ef¬ 
fort  needed  to  type  or  scan  letters  into 
their  editorial  systems.  The  stuff  is  al¬ 


ready  in  ASCII.”  (ASCII  stands  for 
American  Standard  for  Computer  In¬ 
formation  Interchange,  or,  simply, 
plain  text.) 

Gaffin  said  that  while  it’s  easier  for 
newspapers  to  manipulate  and  process 
these  digitized  letters,  one  disadvan¬ 
tage  is  that  there  could  be  a  flood  of 
letters  —  essentially  junk  mail  — 
winding  up  on  a  paper’s  electronic 
doorstep. 

“The  disadvantage  is  that  it  makes  it 
far  easier  for  people  with  a  cause  to 
bombard  newspapers  with  vast 
amounts  of  junk  mail,”  he  said.  “All  it 
takes  is  hitting  a  few  buttons  on  the 
keyboard  or  doing  a  few  mouse  clicks.” 

Since  it’s  still  a  relatively  new  phe¬ 
nomenon,  most  editorial  page  editors 
report  that  the  invitation  to  send  e- 
mail  letters  has  been  slow  but  is  build¬ 
ing. 

Melbourne  Florida  Today,  which  de¬ 
buted  on  CompuServe  last  year,  re¬ 
cently  decided  to  accept  letters  to  the 
editor  via  e-mail. 

“It  only  makes  sense,”  said  Mark  De- 
Cotis,  reader  services  editor  at  the  pa¬ 
per.  “We  have  been  doing  this  for  a  few 
months.  It  has  worked  out  fine,  no 
problems.  We  always  ask  people  who 
submit  letters  via  e-mail  to  include  a 
phone  number  so  we  can  verify  that 
they  wrote  the  letter.  We  do  this  with 
all  our  letters.” 

David  Kusma,  associate  editor  at  the 
Detroit  Free  Press,  which  has  an  elec¬ 
tronic  version  of  the  newspaper  on 
CompuServe,  said  there  initially  were 
reservations  about  accepting  electron¬ 
ic  letters  because  of  concerns  about 
verification  and  the  appearance  of 
conferring  special  access  to  those  who 
are  able  to  fire  off  letters  instantly. 

Kusma  said  the  question  about  letter 
verification  was  resolved  when  it  was 
decided  to  check  letters  against  users’ 
e-mail  identification  numbers. 

“If  there  is  a  discrepancy,  we  just 
don’t  use  it,”  he  related. 

Kusma  said  that  two  or  three  elec¬ 
tronic  letters  are  sent  to  the  newspaper 
each  day. 

The  editor  said  he  hasn’t  noticed 
any  differences  in  terms  of  style,  length 
or  content  between  mailed  letters  and 
electronic  letters. 

“1  guess  you  can  pound  out  some¬ 
thing  on  a  computer  keyboard  faster 
than  you  can  take  the  trouble  to  sit 
down  and  type  it,  put  a  stamp  on  an 
envelope  and  mail  it,”  he  said.  “Some¬ 
times  it  seems  that  the  computer  let¬ 
ters  are  written  more  quickly.” 


“The  disadvantage  is  that  it  makes  it  far  easier  for 
people  with  a  cause  to  bombard  newspapers  with 
vast  amounts  of  junk  mail.” 
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Let  TKS  Presses  Show  You  The  Way  To  Quality 
“Full  Color  Printing” 


Now,  you  can  add  “full-color”  capabilities  to  your  existing  presses  with  TKS’s  4-High  Tower  Press. 
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103'year'old  Socialist  paper 
suspends  publication 


Cathy  Cardone,  who  is  in  charge  of 
the  St.  Petersburg  Times  letters  sec¬ 
tion,  said  the  paper  gets  an  average  of 
five  to  10  digitized  letters  a  week  via  its 
CompuServe  address. 

“We  wanted  to  see  if  there  are 
enough  people  out  there  who  would  be 
interested  in  sending  things  in  that 
way,  since  so  much  is  computerized 
and  these  databases  are  everywhere,” 
she  said.  “We  were  already  members  of 
CompuServe,  so  it  wasn’t  that  big  of  a 
deal  to  get  my  own  number  [address], 
and  it’s  one  more  way  for  people  to 
contact  us.” 

The  NeW'Times,  Danbury,  Conn., 
has  been  operating  a  bulletin  board 
since  1992  and  readers  who  log  on  to 
the  service  can  write  letters. 

Managing  editor  Paul  Steinmetz  said 
the  paper  gets  two  to  three  electronic 
letters  a  week  and  that  there  have 
been  no  problems  with  the  service. 

“I  think  it  makes  it  easier  for  some 
people  to  write  letters  to  the  editor,”  he 
said.  “We  are  always  trying  to  find  ways 
to  more  easily  communicate  with  our 
readers.” 

Boston  Globe  deputy  managing  edi¬ 
tor  Lincoln  Millstein  said  e-mail 
means  immediacy,  and  people  who 
usually  don’t  write  to  the  paper  will 
write  e-mail  letters. 

“E-mail  is  much  easier  and  much 
more  instantaneous,  and  what  happens 
with  a  lot  of  people  is  they’ll  find  a 
subject  they  are  interested  in  and  e- 
mail  allows  them  to  immediately  re¬ 
spond  rather  than  to  respond  later,”  he 
said. 

The  Globe  is  big  on  e-mail  —  it  has 
more  than  25  e-mail  addresses.  Among 
those  individuals  and  areas  of  the  pa¬ 
per  with  addresses  are  the  regional  edi¬ 
tor,  the  arts  editor  and  the  circulation 
department. 

Millstein  said  that  newspapers,  in 
order  to  stay  ahead  of  the  technology 
curve,  must  “understand  the  explosion 
of  people  that  are  coming  on  line.” 

Knoxville  NewS'Sentinel  news  editor 
Jack  Lail  said  the  advantage  of  accept¬ 
ing  letters  to  the  editor  via  e-mail  is 
that  it  lets  newspapers  reach  out  to 
readers. 

“I  think  newspapers  worry  that  they 
will  become  disconnected  from  their 
communities,”  said  Lail,  who  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Society  of  Professional 
journalists’  new  technologies  commit¬ 
tee.  “They  want  to  make  the  bonds  be¬ 
tween  the  newspaper  and  the  commu¬ 
nity  stronger,  and  they  see  this  as  an¬ 
other  way.” 


THE  PEOPLE,  A  103 -year-old  newspa¬ 
per  published  by  the  Socialist  Labor 
Party,  is  suspending  publication  but 
promised  to  return. 

An  editorial  headed  “Our  Temporary 
Suspension”  in  the  biweekly  tabloid  at¬ 
tributed  the  lapse  to  the  party’s  planned 
move  from  its  current  headquarters  in 
Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

The  new  site  has  not  been  deter¬ 
mined,  the  editorial  said,  adding, 
“What  we  cannot  forecast  with  absolute 
certainty  is  how  long  it  will  be  before 
publication  will  start  again,  or  on  what 
basis.  However,  publication  will  be  re¬ 
sumed  . . . .  ” 


Kansas  City  Star 
columnist  resigns 

KANSAS  CITY  STAR  sports  colum¬ 
nist  Gib  Twyman,  who  was  suspended 
after  readers  complained  that  a  column 
he  wrote  closely  resembled  a  Sports  Il¬ 
lustrated  piece,  has  resigned  from  the 
paper. 

Twyman  was  suspended  for  three 
weeks  in  early  December  after  readers 
said  a  column  outlining  suggestions  for 
enlivening  NFL  games  and  encouraging 
more  excitement  was  similar  to  a  story 


RICK’S  NEWS,  THE  sprawling  Chicago 
newsstand  that  was  the  center  of  a  legal 
dispute  over  whether  newsstands  should 
enjoy  the  same  First  Amendment  treat¬ 
ment  as  vending  boxes,  was  razed  on  a 
recent  hot  and  humid  Sunday. 

The  June  12  demolition  was  the  final 
chapter  in  a  four-year  dispute. 

Without  comment  in  May,  the 
Supreme  Court  let  stand  a  federal  ap¬ 
peals  court  ruling  upholding  the  consti¬ 
tutionality  of  a  local  ordinance  setting 
strict  design  and  licensing  standards  for 
newsstands. 


Established  in  1891,  the  nationally 
distributed  People  has  led  a  precarious 
existence,  although  this  is  the  first  time 
its  publication  has  been  interrupted. 
During  World  War  I  and  the  “red  scare” 
period  following  the  Russian  Revolu¬ 
tion,  the  paper’s  second-class  mailing 
privileges  were  suspended  for  several 
months. 

In  December  1979,  the  People 
changed  from  a  weekly,  six-page  broad¬ 
sheet  to  an  eight-page,  biweekly  tab. 
Staff  member  Genevieve  Gunderson 
said  the  paper  was  being  forced  to  move 
by  the  owner  of  its  building,  who  plans 
to  expand  his  business. 


that  appeared  the  same  week  in  SI. 

Twyman  disputed  the  Star’s  belief 
that  his  material  was  not  original  but 
chose  to  resign  because  of  professional 
differences  with  the  paper,  the  Star  re¬ 
ported. 

In  more  than  27  years  at  the  paper, 
Twyman  covered  a  variety  of  beats,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Kansas  City  Royals  baseball 
team  in  the  early  1970s.  He  also  covered 
three  Olympic  Games.  —  AP 


At  one  point  in  the  dispute  between 
stand  owner  Rick  Graff  and  the  city,  a 
three-judge  federal  appeals  panel  quick¬ 
ened  the  hearts  of  publishers  around 
the  country  by  declaring  that  news¬ 
stands  enjoyed  the  same  considerable 
First  Amendment  protection  accorded 
free-standing  newsboxes.  The  full  court, 
however,  later  reversed  that  decision. 

No  newspapers  were  involved  in  the 
legal  dispute,  for  despite  its  name,  Rick’s 
News  had  not  carried  newspapers  or 
general-interest  publications  for  several 
years. 


Landmark  Chicago 
newsstand  razed 
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Gene  and  Judy  Clabes  are  married  to  the  newspaper  business,  as 
well  as  to  each  other,  and  they  wouldn’t  have  it  any  other  way 


by  John  Hawks 

THROUGH  30  YEARS  of  marriage 
and  newspapering,  Gene  and  Judy 
Clahes  have  broken  the  mold  for  dual- 
career  couples. 

“We’re  married  to  the  newspaper 
business,  as  well  as  to  each  other,” 
Gene  says.  “We  see  being  married  to¬ 
gether  as  a  plus.  In  fact,  given  the  de¬ 
mands  of  our  line  of  work,  how  could 
anyone  live  with  a  spouse  who’s  not  in¬ 
volved  in  journalism?” 

Through  their  careers,  the  Clahes 
have  redefined  the  rules  for  working 
together. 

Today,  Judy  is  editor  of  the  Kentucky 
Post  in  Covington,  across  the  Ohio 
River  from  Cincinnati. 

Meanwhile,  Gene  is  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Recorder  newspapers, 
three  weeklies  that  cover  Kenton, 
Boone  and  Campbell  counties  in  Ken¬ 
tucky  —  in  the  same  region  served  by 
the  Post. 

As  reporters  and  editors  working  for 
the  same  or  competing  newspapers. 
Gene  and  Judy  have  changed  many 
minds  about  the  dangers  of  nepotism. 

“Many  of  these  concerns  are  washed 
away  if  both  people  are  capable  and 
competent,”  Gene  observed.  “Everyone 
thought  of  us  as  journalists  first  and  as 
a  couple  second.” 

“Some  couples  can  handle  it,  and 
some  can’t,”  Judy  says.  “It’s  not  a  one¬ 
way  street.  When  they  can’t  handle  it, 
it  can  cause  nightmares.  In  the  end, 
there’s  no  substitute  for  competence.” 

Though  the  Clabes  grew  up  in  the 
small  town  of  Henderson,  Ky.  —  he  at¬ 
tended  the  county  high  school,  while 
she  went  to  the  city  high  school  — 
they  did  not  cross  paths  until  they 
were  sophomore  journalism  students  at 
the  University  of  Kentucky. 

“We  met  in  typical  Southern  fash- 

Hawks  is  a  principal  in  Hawks 
Communications,  Lexington,  Ky. 


“We  see  being  married  together  as  a 
plus.  In  fact,  given  the  demands  of  our 
line  of  work,  how  could  anyone  live 
with  a  spouse  who’s  not  involved  in 
journalism?” 

—  Qene  Clabes,  pictured  above  with 
wife,  Judy,  in  a  1992  photo 


ion,  while  cruising  the  Dairy  Queen,” 
Gene  recalled. 

Married  after  their  junior  year,  they 
worked  at  the  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald 
and  the  Kentucky  Kernel,  the  school 
newspaper. 

“We  were  out  to  save  the  world,” 
Judy  said.  “Journalism  in  the  1960s 
meant  that  to  us.” 

“Our  courses  at  Kentucky  gave  us  a 
great  passion  for  journalism,”  Gene 
said.  “We  had  lots  of  ’60s  passions.  We 
had  the  audacity,  for  example,  to  write 
about  the  low  numbers  of  blacks  at¬ 
tending  the  university  during  our  time. 
That  really  shook  things  up.  It  was  a 
special  time  for  two  kids  from  Hender¬ 
son.” 

After  graduation.  Gene  began  work¬ 
ing  for  the  the  Evansville  (Ind.)  Couri¬ 


er  as  the  education  reporter. 

Unable  to  find  a  newspaper  job,  Judy 
turned  to  high  school  teaching. 

“Women  at  the  time  were  expected 
to  become  teachers  or  nurses,  so  my 
dad  had  insisted  that  1  get  my  teaching 
certificate  in  college,”  she  said.  “On 
the  bright  side,  while  1  faced  rules 
against  nepotism,  1  never  felt  opportu¬ 
nities  were  denied  me  as  a  woman.” 

Judy  replaced  Gene  as  education  re¬ 
porter  for  six  months  while  he  served 
in  the  National  Guard. 

“1  felt  like  Rosie  the  Riveter,”  she 
joked.  “Kids  today  talk  about  career 
paths.  We  just  sort  of  lucked  along.” 

Following  the  birth  of  their  first  son, 
Joe,  in  1970,  Judy  launched  the  News¬ 
paper  in  Education  program  at  the 
Evansville  papers.  After  teaching 
school  one  more  year,  she  joined  the 
Evansville  Press,  where  she  worked  on 
the  editorial  page  and  in  community 
affairs. 

“Now  we  were  breaking  ground  and 
turning  heads  because  Gene  was  then 
the  chief  government  reporter  and 
they  had  decided  to  hire  his  spouse,” 
Judy  said. 

As  working  journalists  married  to 
each  other,  the  Clabes  felt  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  setting  a  professional  exam¬ 
ple. 

Judy  remembered,  “We  were  on  the 
cutting  edge,  writing  new  rules  and 
taking  care  of  the  kids”  —  Joe  and  the 
Clabes’  second  son,  Jake.  “We  tried  to 
live  by  the  idea  that  we  couldn’t  expect 
our  company  to  accommodate  our  per¬ 
sonal  lives  to  every  extent.” 

While  Judy  soon  embraced  more  ed¬ 
itorial  assignments  than  community 
promotions  —  she  became  associate 
editor  with  her  own  column  in  the  ear¬ 
ly  ’70s  —  Gene  began  to  yearn  for 
greener  pastures. 

“1  just  got  tired  of  budget  hearings,” 
he  recalled. 

He  resigned  as  a  reporter  to  estab- 
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lish  a  horse  farm.  He  dabbled  in  real 
estate  until  1978,  when  he  returned  as 
a  guest  columnist.  Later,  he  became 
city  editor. 

By  that  time,  Judy  had  been  named 
editor  of  the  Evansville  Sunday  Couri¬ 
er  &  Press,  and  the  question  of  nepo¬ 
tism  arose  again. 

“Scripps  Howard  executives  told  us 
that  both  of  us  would  have  trouble  ad¬ 
vancing  further,”  Gene  says. 

While  Gene  opted  to  return  to  rac¬ 
ing  and  training  horses,  Judy  won  the 
editor’s  job  at  the  Kentucky  Post.  Lat¬ 
er,  with  the  help  of  investors.  Gene 
purchased  the  three  weeklies. 

As  newspaper  managers,  the  Clabes 
believe  that  their  experiences  as  a 
dual-career  couple  in  journalism  have 
helped  them  in  dealing  with  the  in¬ 
creasing  family  demands  of  their 
staffers. 

“Newsrooms  are  unlike  any  other 
work  environment,”  Judy  observed. 
“We  should  always  advocate  a  humane 
workplace,  where  creative  people  can 
co-exist  and  reach  their  goals.  That 
means  policies  like  paid  maternity 
leave  and  child  sick-leave  days. 

“However,  sometimes  1  have  less  pa¬ 
tience  because  of  my  experience  in  the 
ways  working  couples  should  behave.  1 
don’t  like  abuses  of  privilege,  because 
we  didn’t  rely  on  them.” 

Gene  said,  “Even  at  our  small  week¬ 
lies,  I  try  to  offer  flex  time  and  other 
family-oriented  benefits,  and  1  find 
that  our  employees  help  to  moderate 
against  excesses.  As  my  wife  likes  to 
say,  it’s  not  men  against  women  —  it’s 
us  against  the  jerks.” 

Judy  took  their  experiences  nation¬ 
wide  when  she  helped  to  establish  the 
human  resources  committee  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors.  In  its  first  meeting,  the  committee 
debated  the  obstacles  facing  married 
journalists  who  work  together. 

How  have  their  sons  been  affected 
by  having  editors  for  parents? 

“On  the  one  hand,  they  had  to  deal 
with  Mom  and  Dad  in  very  visible 
jobs,”  Judy  said.  “I  even  wrote  about 
them  in  my  column.” 

But,  Gene  says,  “they  benefitted  in 
other  ways  —  like  travel  opportunities. 
For  example,  Jake  went  with  me  to  vis¬ 
it  the  offices  of  the  New  York  Times 
when  Judy  had  a  meeting  there.” 

Currently,  Joe  and  Jake  aren’t  plan¬ 
ning  to  follow  in  their  parents’  foot¬ 
steps. 

While  the  Clabes  may  see  some  is¬ 
sues  differently  —  their  newspapers 
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have  been  known  to  endorse  opposing 
political  candidates  —  they  come 
down  squarely  on  the  side  of  news¬ 
papers  playing  active  roles  in  commu¬ 
nity  development. 

“Nothing  else  does  for  communities 
what  newspapers  do,”  Judy  declared. 
“Newspapers  create  a  sense  of  commu¬ 
nity.  All  of  us  need  a  reference  point 
for  discussion,  somewhere  to  find  com¬ 
mon  ground.  The  information  super¬ 
highway  won’t  do  that.” 

“Arrogance  is  the  real  Achilles’  heel 
of  our  business,  when  we  comment  but 
don’t  participate,”  Gene  says.  “I  should 
be  willing  to  do  what  I’m  telling  others 
to  do.” 

Do  editors  risk  conflicts  of  interest  if 
they  become  too  immersed  in  commu¬ 
nity  projects? 

“I  think  you  can  carry  conflicts  of 
interest  to  the  extreme,”  Judy  ob¬ 
served.  “Anyone  who  doesn’t  like 
what  I  do  can  come  in  and  talk  to  me 
about  it.  As  editors,  we  have  to  be 
ready  to  look  that  friend  or  fellow  Ro¬ 
tary  member  in  the  eyes  and  say,  ‘I’m 
sorry  —  you’re  wrong.’  We  cannot  be 
insulated.” 

Since  their  newspapers  cross  paths, 
do  the  Clabes  consider  themselves 
competitors? 

“We  like  to  beat  the  Post,  and  we  get 
mad  when  they  scoop  us,”  Gene  admit¬ 
ted.  “But  we’ve  stayed  married  for  30 
years  because  we’ve  established  certain 
ground  rules.  While  we  may  discuss 
current  events  over  dinner  at  home,  we 
never  talk  about  news  operations  or 
personnel.” 

Judy  says,  “Having  a  lifelong  rela¬ 
tionship  with  another  person  is  the 
most  important  thing  in  the  world. 
Our  relationship  transcends  the  busi¬ 
ness.  I  expect  to  be  married  to  Gene 
Clabes  long  after  I’m  not  editor  of  the 
Kentucky  Post." 

Free  finance  advice 
offered  by 
N.Y.  Daily  News 

THE  NEW  YORK  Daily  News  offered 
readers  a  free  bonus  for  two  days:  per¬ 
sonal  finance  counseling. 

On  June  2  and  3,  besides  publishing 
tips  on  retirement  planning,  college 
savings,  home  buying  and  mutual  funds, 
the  News  put  eight  investment  coun¬ 
selors  provided  through  the  Institute  of 
Certified  Financial  Planners  on  phone 
lines  to  take  calls  from  readers. 


Press-presidency 
relationship  is 
redefined,  study  says 

DIRECT  APPEALS  TO  the  public 
through  new  media  outlets  and  talk 
shows  are  deepening  the  conflict  be¬ 
tween  the  White  House  and  the  Wash¬ 
ington  press  corps,  according  to  a  new 
study. 

End  runs  around  White  House  re¬ 
porters,  the  relative  inaccessibility  of 
the  president  and  first  lady,  and  an  in¬ 
experienced  press  relations  staff  have 
led  to  “mutual  hostility  between  the  ad¬ 
ministration  and  the  press,”  determines 
the  latest  issue  of  the  Media  Studies 
Journal,  a  quarterly  publication  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Freedom  Forum  Media 
Studies  Center  at  Columbia  University 
in  New  York. 

While  the  disaffection  between  the 
White  House  and  the  press  has  some¬ 
times  brought  a  negative  tilt,  overall  the 
Clinton  administration  has  gotten  41% 
more  mainstream  newspaper  coverage 
in  its  first  year  than  did  the  Bush  ad¬ 
ministration. 

The  Clinton  administration’s  array 
of  publicly  stated  policy  goals  and  pro¬ 
posals  and  its  new  programs  have  ex¬ 
panded  greatly  the  range,  scope  and 
quantity  of  media  coverage,  the  Journal 
said. 

Although  there  is  “evidence  of  mutu¬ 
al  loathing  at  times,  exacerbated  by  re¬ 
porters’  feeling  that  the  president  and 
his  aides  think  they  lack  intelligence, 
the  administration  has  nonetheless 
fared  well  on  leading  editorial  pages,” 
wrote  Everette  Dennis,  Journal  editor  in 
chief  and  Media  Studies  Center  execu¬ 
tive  director. 

Editorial  pages  were  more  upbeat 
than  news  columns  in  1993,  coming 
down  in  favor  of  the  administration  10 
out  of  12  times  on  leading  issues  such  as 
the  Brady  Bill,  family  leave,  NAFTA 
and  health  care. 

Four  leading  papers  —  the  Dallas 
Morning  News,  Miami  Herald,  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  Tribune  and  Seattle  Times 
—  supported  the  president  editorially 
eight  out  of  10  times. 

Meanwhile,  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
and  New  York  Times  favored  the  ad¬ 
ministration  only  50%  of  the  time. 

The  Media  Studies  Center  study 
found  that  in  12  national  newspapers, 
there  appeared  14%  more  news  stories 
about  Clinton  during  his  first  year  as 
president  than  were  published  about 
Bush  during  his  first  year. 
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Newspapers  are  ^ 

changing.  V  M  M  m 

Information  that  K 

you  once  delivered 
solely  by  printed 
page  must  now  be 

accessible  through  a  variety  of  media. 

Newspaper  readers  no  longer  have  the  luxury  of  time  to 
read  a  newspaper  from  front  to  back.  They  want  to  find 
information  quickly  and  conveniently.  They  are 
increasingly  willing  and  able  to  use — and  often  demand — the 
latest  technology  to  access  that  information. 

Audiotext  is  one  of  the  fastest  growing  uses  of  technology  in 
the  publishing  industry  today.  In  this  fiercely  competitive 
climate,  you  need  an  audiotext  vendor  who  can  help  you 
implement  a  successful  and  profitable  audiotext  strategy. 

That  vendor  must  also  have  a  history  of  success  and  a  commit¬ 
ment  to  the  future. 

That's  where  we  come  in.  MicroVoice,  a  leader  in  audiotext 
technology,  can  aesign,  implement,  market  and  even  manage 
your  system.  We  offer  complete  turn-key  systems,  custom- 
designed  to  meet  your  specific  needs.  With  over  five  years 
experience  in  the  industry,  and  over  300  clients,  MicroVoice 
has  a  proven  record  of  success. 

The  talking  newspaper  is  a  reality  today  and  MicroVoice  can 
help  keep  the  conversation  going.  Talk  with  us  and  we'll  help 
you  talk  to  your  readers. 

For  more  information,  call:  1-800-553-0003 
Come  see  us  at  NEXPO,  Booth  #553! 


Micr^ice 

APPLICATION*  INC. 


THE  PUBLISHERS'  FARTHER  FOR  AUDIOTEXT  SERVICES 

MicroVoice  Applications,  Inc.,  950  International  Centre,  900  2nd  Ave.  So.,  Minneapolis,  MN  55402 


TKe  NEMO 

Network 

International  newspaper  on-line  service  was  created  by  FIEJ 
to  give  publishers  a  fast,  inexpensive  means  of  exchanging 
information  in  a  time  of  lean  budgets  and  rising  travel  costs 


by  Tom  Fenton 

EVGENY  ABOV,  BUSINESS  director 
of  the  Moscok;  News,  was  hunting  for 
new  marketing  ideas. 

So  he  dialed  into  an  international 
newspaper  network  called  NEMO,  ac¬ 
cessed  a  marketing  ideas  database  and 
found  something  going  on  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  that  he  liked:  the  Boston 
Globe’s  plan  to  offer  long-term  sub¬ 
scribers  merchant  discount  cards. 

Because  of  the  NEMO  network, 
Abov  soon  will  be  offering  a  Russian 
version  of  the  Globe’s  GlobeCard  to 
his  paper’s  advertisers  and  subscribers. 

NEMO,  which  stands  for  Newspaper 
Management  On  Line,  is  an  electronic 
network  created  by  the  International 
Federation  of  Newspaper  Publishers 
(FIEJ).  It  was  launched  in  March  1993 
with  almost  no  capital  investment,  and 
in  a  little  more  than  a  year,  it  has  at¬ 
tracted  about  70  subscribers,  including 
nearly  every  European  publishers  asso¬ 
ciation. 

East  European  publishers  were 
among  early  users  of  the  network 
through  grants  from  the  Freedom  Fo¬ 
rum,  which  provided  computers,  soft¬ 
ware  and  yearly  subscriptions  to  pub¬ 
lishers  associations  in  seven  post-Com- 
munist  countries. 

“NEMO  is  a  window  on  the  world 
for  newspaper  professionals  world¬ 
wide,”  said  K.  Prescott  Low,  FIEJ  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  the  Quincy, 
Mass.,  Patriot  Ledger.  “It’s  the  on  ramp 
to  the  Internet,  the  current  version  of 
the  information  superhighway.” 

NEMO  was  created  to  give  publish¬ 
ers  an  inexpensive,  reliable  and  fast 


Fenton  is  the  Zurich,  Switzerland-based 
international  representative  for  the 
Freedom  Forum  Media  Studies  Center 
at  Columbia  University  and  editor  at 
large  with  Freedom  Forum. 


“I’m  convinced  the  NEMO  network  is 
the  web  that  will  link  the  newspaper 
community  worldwide  as  we  enter  the 
next  century.  ” 

—  K.  Prescott  Low,  FIEJ  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Patriot  Ledger, 
Quincy,  Mass. 


means  of  exchanging  information  in  a 
time  of  lean  budgets  and  rising  travel 
costs. 

For  Abov,  one  of  the  network’s  heav¬ 
iest  users,  it  would  be  worth  the  mon¬ 
ey  if  only  for  the  marketing  ideas  it 
provides. 

“Newspaper  publishing  was  never 
considered  to  be  a  business  in  Russia,” 
Abov  said.  “There’s  no  special  market¬ 
ing  training  for  media  executives  and 
no  domestic  experience.  Every  market¬ 
ing  idea  is  a  revelation  to  us.” 

In  addition  to  the  searchable  mar¬ 
keting  ideas  database,  the  network  pro¬ 
vides  trade  journal  summaries,  publish¬ 
ers  association  newsletters,  an  e-mail 
system,  industry  event  calendars,  limit¬ 


ed  access  to  Internet  and  a  database  of 
newspaper  executives  containing  about 
500  entries  from  100  countries. 

The  network  can  be  used  to  rally 
support  when  journalists  or  press  free¬ 
doms  are  in  peril.  And  users  also  have 
the  ability  to  send  messages  directly 
from  their  computers,  a  popular  feature 
in  Eastern  Europe,  where  fax  machines 
are  less  common. 

Patrice  Schneider,  the  director  of 
FIEJ’s  Newspaper  Marketing  Bureau, 
noted  that  Editor  &  Publisher  maga¬ 
zine  was  recently  hooked  up  and  is 
now  furnishing  a  weekly  extract  that  is 
available  on  line  worldwide. 

Similar  summaries  are  provided  by 
the  French  trade  journal  L’Echo  de  La 
Presse  and  the  British  journal  Newspa¬ 
per  Focus. 

NEMO  is  managed  by  Schneider 
and  assistant  Karine  Piot  from  FIEJ  of¬ 
fices  in  Paris.  Together  they  field  ques¬ 
tions  on  the  network  and  cull  trade 
journals  for  information  to  go  on  line. 

NEMO  rides  on  the  General  Elec¬ 
tric  Information  Services  Network, 
which  has  local  access  numbers  in 
many  cities.  This  is  the  same  service 
that  carries  Knight-Ridder’s  PressLink. 
The  software  needed  to  access  the  sys¬ 
tem  also  is  the  same. 

“We  don’t  see  ourselves  as  a  com¬ 
petitor  to  PressLink,”  said  FIEJ  director 
general  Timothy  Balding.  “They  are 
principally  in  the  business  of  transmit¬ 
ting  text  and  photos  between  news  or¬ 
ganizations.  FIEJ  is  in  the  networking 
and  ideas  business,  extending  electron¬ 
ically  the  whole  trade  association  phi¬ 
losophy.” 

Getting  on  line  with  NEMO  is  no 
different  from  any  other  electronic  net¬ 
work.  It  requires  a  computer,  a  modem, 
a  subscription  and  the  proper  software. 

The  subscriptions  and  passwords  are 
obtained  from  FIEJ  headquarters.  The 
annual  fee  is  about  $650  —  $160  for 
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EDS  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Electronic  Data  Systems  Corporation. 


Everyone  wants  integrated  systems  they  can  count  on.  Which  is  why  EDS  is  helping  publishers  not  only 
with  innovative  integrated  systems,  but  providing  experience  they  can  depend  on.  Call  (212)  403-6000. 


everyone  else. 


individual  FIEJ  members  —  and  the 
software  costs  about  $200. 

Additionally,  subscribers  pay  for  the 
amount  of  time  they  use  the  network. 
Schneider  said  the  average  monthly 
use  charge  is  about  $12. 

Only  a  handful  of  NEMO  sub¬ 
scribers  are  American  publications  and 
organizations,  a  fact  that  FIEJ  presi¬ 
dent  Low  attributes  to  the  fact  that 
NEMO  has  not  been  publicized  in  the 
United  States. 

“More  U.S.  newspaper  managers 
should  participate,  and  I  believe  they 
will,”  Low  wrote  in  response  to  a  ques¬ 
tion  sent  over  NEMO. 

He  said  NEMO  is  “a  fun  project, 
and  FIEJ  is  pleased  with  the  progress 
we’ve  made  in  a  very  short  time.  I’m 
convinced  the  NEMO  network  is  the 
web  that  will  link  the  newspaper  com¬ 
munity  worldwide  as  we  enter  the  next 
century.” 

Uptick  reported 
in  media  firm  sales 

MORE  MEDIA  COMPANIES  are  be¬ 
ing  sold  this  year,  two  brokers  report. 

Bolitho-Cribb  &  Associates,  based  in 
Bozeman,  Mont.,  said  the  market  for 
publishing  companies  is  “excellent  cur¬ 
rently,  with  near  record  numbers  of  pa¬ 
pers  sold  in  the  past  six  months  to  a 
year.” 

The  company  said  it  has  closed  deals 
for  44  titles  in  six  months,  and  prices 
have  been  strong,  though  not  up  to  the 
peaks  reached  in  the  frenzied  buying  of 
the  late  1980s,  after  which  sales  of  me¬ 
dia  properties  dropped  dramatically. 

Dailies  are  bringing  eight  to  12  times 
cash  flow,  or  150%  to  200%  of  annual 
revenues,  and  weeklies  grossing  over 
$500,000  are  attracting  six  to  eight 
times  cash  flow,  or  100%  to  150%  of 
revenues,  Bolitho-Cribb  said. 

New  York-based  AdMedia  Corporate 
Advisors  Inc.  said  the  pick  up  in  media 
mergers  and  acquisitions  began  last 
year  and  has  accelerated  this  year.  It 
predicted  transactions  will  grow  as 
much  as  30%  by  year’s  end. 

The  Park  and  Stauffer  newspaper 
groups  are  currently  on  the  market. 

While  multimedia  deals  have  attract¬ 
ed  the  most  attention,  “the  rebound  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  taking  place  across  the 
board,  including  companies  of  every  size 
and  type,”  said  AdMedia  president 
Robert  Garrett,  who  linked  the  re¬ 
newed  activity  to  economic  growth  and 
increasing  advertising. 


Rockwell  puts  parts  catalog, 
documentation  on  disk 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

PRINTING  PRESS  OPERATING  in¬ 
structions,  maintenance  manuals  and 
parts  catalogs  are  going  electronic  at 
Rockwell  Graphics. 

Using  search  and  retrieval  software 
from  Interleaf  Inc.,  Rockwell  is  putting 
all  three  books  on  a  single  CD-ROM 
disk. 

Pressview  links  all  the  manuals  in  an 
on-line  interactive  format  that  allows  a 
press  operator,  for  example,  to  call  up 
troubleshooting  maintenance  informa¬ 
tion,  determine  that  a  new  part  needs 
to  be  ordered,  and  click  a  Windows  ap¬ 
plication  “hot  button”  to  check  on  the 
part’s  availability,  price  and  backorder 
status. 

“Our  parts  listing  is  in  a  Windows 
application  so  the  picture  of  the  part 
will  appear.  We  did  it  in  a  graphics  for¬ 
mat  so  that  if  a  maintenance  man  is 
not  real  familiar  with  a  the  press,  the 
first  screen  will  show  an  overall  view  of 
the  press,  with  hot  buttons  for  the  unit 
or  the  press  drive,  plates  or  blankets, 
etc.,”  said  Steven  Benford  Jr.,  systems 
engineer  in  Rockwell’s  parts  catalog  de¬ 
partment. 

“You  click  down  and  get  more  de¬ 
tailed  graphics  until  you  are  where  you 
need  to  be,”  Benford  added.  “You  don’t 
have  to  look  up  a  part  number.”  The 
graphics  also  provide  different  views  of 
the  press  and  its  various  components, 
he  noted. 

In  addition  to  parts,  the  Pressview 
CD  provides  all  the  technical  informa¬ 
tion  about  a  particular  press  model 
that  Rockwell  traditionally  has  provid¬ 
ed  in  hard  copy  form:  parts  descrip¬ 
tions,  fit  and  assembly  drawings,  gear¬ 
ing  and  torque  information. 

In  addition  to  graphic  interfaces, 
Pressview’s  WorldView  software  per¬ 
mits  full-text  searches  of  entire  data¬ 
bases,  Benford  said. 

“This  allows  the  user  to  search  on 
key  words  or  phrases,  such  as  ink  roller 
settings,  to  find  the  part  or  mainte¬ 
nance  information  he  desires,”  Benford 
said. 

Users  can  also  add  their  own  notes 
to  documents.  Some  examples  are  part 
number  changes,  maintenance  sched¬ 
ules  and  other  custom  information. 


A  more  traditional  —  though  elec¬ 
tronic  —  table  of  contents  format  is 
also  available  on  the  disk  so  that  oper¬ 
ators  who  know  the  number  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  part  do  not  need  to  go  through 
the  graphics  interface. 

When  the  parts  catalog  department 
decided  to  puts  its  catalog  on  an  elec¬ 
tronic  format,  it  turned  to  Interleaf  be¬ 
cause  the  Waltham,  Mass. -based  firm 
had  previously  put  Rockwell’s  many 
technical  publications  on  CD-ROM, 
Benford  said.  Ultimately,  he  said,  the 
goal  will  be  to  put  operational,  mainte¬ 
nance  and  parts  information  for  every 
model  on  a  separate  disc. 

Rockwell’s  Pressview  uses  Interleaf’s 
WorldView  on-line  search  and  retrieval 
package. 

Rockwell  also  turned  to  Interleaf  to 
develop  PartsLink,  which  puts  cus¬ 
tomers  on-line  with  Rockwell’s  parts 
department. 

The  next  step,  Benford  said,  is  mul¬ 
timedia. 

At  this  year’s  Nexpo  conference  in 
Las  Vegas,  Rockwell  will  include  a 
training  video  for  its  Colorliner  press¬ 
es  in  the  Pressview  CD-ROM. 

Benford  said  customers  “will  be  able 
to  bring  up  the  training  video  on  a 
PC.” 


FOUR  WASHINGTON  state  dailies 
have  formed  a  Northwest  regional  al¬ 
liance  to  share  minority  applicant  infor¬ 
mation  to  speed  more  minorities  onto 
smaller  newspapers. 

Steve  Robinson,  director  of  adminis¬ 
trative  services  at  the  News  Tribune  in 
Tacoma,  is  coordinating  the  “Partners 
Program”  developed  by  the  Newspaper 
Association  of  America  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Press  Institute. 

The  idea  is  that  larger  papers  with 
more  resources  can  assist  smaller  papers 
in  increasing  their  outreach  to  minori¬ 
ty  candidates.  The  other  participants 
are  the  Longview  Daily  News,  Vancou¬ 
ver  Columbian  and  Wenatchee  World. 


Washington  dailies 
form  alliance  for 
minority  hiring 
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A  Cure  For 

Chemical  Dependency 
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The  APS-EnviroSafe  Dry  Process  Imaging  System 


With  the  new  APS-EnviroSat’e  system,  it's  easy 
to  ijo  clean.  Instead  ot  usin^  wet  chemical 
processing,  the  EnviroSate  system  luses  specially 
developed  3M  Dry  Imat>e  Paper  and  Film.  The 
result  r  No  hazardous  emissions  and  less  e.xpensive  operation 
as  you  save  on  the  cost  ot  buying,  storing  and  disposing 
ot  wet  chemicals.  While  the  svstem  is  environmentallv 


trieiidly.  its  time  proven  hardware  and  ideal  D-min  and 
D-ma.\  also  make  it  a  top  quality  performer.  In  fact,  the 
APS-EnviroSafe  system  won  a  1994  Seybold  Honorable 
Mention  Award  for  Excellence.  Best  of  all.  the  APS-En\  iroSafe 
Imaiiing  System  is  ready  to  ship.  So  kick  a  costly  habit — 
call  (S05)  498-9611  or  fax  this  ad  to  (805)  499-1167  with 
your  name  and  address  for  an  APS-EnviroSafe  sample. 


AUTOLOGIC 
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Nil:  Dialing 
Is  The  C^ly 
Thing  Simple 

Newspaper  lottery  winners  give  up  their  N1 1  numbers  because 
they  are  not  in  their  core  markets;  scarcity  forcing  tough 
decisions  for  entrants  into  phone  information  services 


by  Qeorge  Qameau 

FOUR  NEWSPAPERS  WON  three- 
digit  Nil  phone  numbers  in  a  drawing 
to  allot  the  numbers  to  audio  informa¬ 
tion  services  in  Florida’s  three  biggest 
metropolitan  areas,  but  two  papers 
walked  away  from  their  numbers. 

Knight-Ridder  Inc.’s  Miami  Herald, 
Tribune  Co.’s  Fort  Lauderdale  Sun  Sen¬ 
tinel  and  Orlando  Sentinel,  and  New 
Times  Inc.’s  alternative  Miami  weekly 
New  Times  were  among  the  winners  se¬ 
lected  in  the  May  5  drawing  by  South¬ 
ern  Bell  Telephone  Co. 

The  Herald  and  New  Times  later 
gave  up  their  numbers,  apparently  be¬ 
cause  the  numbers  they  won  were  not 
in  their  core  markets. 


The  Nil  numbers,  a  new  phenome¬ 
non  in  commercial  services,  allow 
callers  to  dial  in  easily  to  get  such  ser¬ 
vices  as  sports  scores,  weather  reports, 
stock  quotes,  movie  listings,  flower  de¬ 
livery,  classified  ads  and  yellow  pages- 
type  ads. 

There  were  18  bids  for  15  numbers  in 
the  lottery.  Other  winners  were  Three 
Digit  Partners,  Infoservice  Inc.,  Metro 
One  Direct  and  Miami  Gardens  Florist. 

Some  winners  were  less  than 
thrilled.  The  Herald,  for  instance,  won 
811  in  Fort  Lauderdale  and  nothing  in 
Miami,  while  its  northern  competitor, 
the  Sun-Sentinel,  won  211  in  Fort  Laud¬ 
erdale  and  Miami. 

Miami’s  New  Times  opted  not  to  op¬ 
erate  311  in  Fort  Lauderdale. 


Some  winners  were  less  than  thrilled. 

The  Miami  Herald,  for  instance,  won  811  in 
Fort  Lauderdale  and  nothing  in  Miami,  while  its 
northern  competitor,  the  Sun-Sentinel,  won  2 1 1  in 
Fort  Lauderdale  and  Miami. 


In  the  first  lottery  of  its  kind,  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  Florida  Public 
Service  Commission,  Southern  Bell 
handed  out  211,  311,  511,  711  and  811 
numbers  in  Miami,  Fort  Lauderdale  and 
Orlando.  It  reserved  911  for  emergency 
services;  611  is  for  phone  repairs. 

To  operate  a  number,  it  costs  $25,000 
for  connection  plus  between  $1,500  and 
$10,000  a  month.  Services  can  charge 
up  to  $5  a  call.  Lottery  winners  had  two 
months  in  which  to  start  service  or  for¬ 
feit  the  number. 


With  211  also  won  by  its  Orlando 
Sentinel,  Tribune  hit  the  lottery. 

Since  the  numbers  were  nontransfer- 
able,  the  lottery  left  those  papers  that 
lost  out  on  their  core  markets  up  a 
creek. 

Neither  the  New  Times  nor  Herald, 
which  already  operates  an  auto  classi¬ 
fied  service  through  a  seven-digit  num¬ 
ber,  could  be  reached  for  comment. 

Their  Fort  Lauderdale  numbers  were 
offered  to  other  companies  while  they 
remained  on  the  waiting  list  in  Miami. 


Before  pulling  out.  Herald  audio  ser¬ 
vice  manager  Sean  Breen  told  E&P 
that  having  one  number  in  Broward 
County,  not  Dade,  would  force  a 
change  in  plan. 

“We’ve  got  to  regroup  and  look  at 
what  we’ve  got  and  what’s  appropriate 
to  have  in  Fort  Lauderdale  but  not  in 
Miami,”  he  said. 

With  the  success  of  Nil  numbers 
highly  uncertain,  he  said,  “It  could  be 
that  this  is  just  another  way  to  lose 
money.” 

Breen  could  not  be  reached  after  the 
Herald  gave  up  its  number. 

BellSouth  and  Cox  Enterprises  Inc. 
are  betting  differently. 

The  yellow  pages  publisher  Bell  Ad¬ 
vertising  and  Publishing  Co.  (BAPCO), 
like  Southern  Bell  a  subsidiary  of  Bell¬ 
South,  won  numbers  in  all  three  cities 
—  711  in  Fort  Lauderdale  and  511  in 
Miami  and  Orlando.  In  partnership 
with  Cox,  BAPCO  plans  to  make  yel¬ 
low  pages  and  newspaper  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  available  by  phone  for  a  fee  to 
callers. 

Cox’s  Palm  Beach  Post  already  oper¬ 
ates  an  experimental  511  number  in  its 
area,  where  it  charges  350  a  call.  It  pays 
$5,000  a  month  for  the  number  and 
splits  the  revenue  about  in  half  with 
Southern  Bell. 

The  service,  which  takes  about  6,000 
calls  a  week,  is  considered  a  develop¬ 
ment  project  and  is  not  expected  to  be 
profitable  in  the  short  term,  publisher 
Tom  Giuffrida  told  the  Associated 
Press. 

Since  conducting  the  nation’s  first 
Nil  lottery.  Bell  South  has  received 
calls  from  other  phone  companies  inter¬ 
ested  in  divvying  up  N 11  numbers,  said 
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Southern  Bell  spokesman  Spero  Can¬ 
ton. 

He  said  Southern  Bell  plans  to  allo¬ 
cate  Nil  numbers  for  smaller,  “tier-two” 
cities  —  Daytona  Beach,  Gainesville, 
Jacksonville,  Panama  City  and  West 
Palm  Beach  —  later  this  year  —  by  lot¬ 
tery,  if  necessary  —  then  tiers  three  and 
four. 

The  West  Palm  Beach-based  Post, 
now  operating  provisionally,  will  be 
grandfathered  in. 

As  the  first  one  indicates,  lotteries 
pose  serious  pitfalls  for  potential  Nil 
operators,  but  Southern  Bell  said  it  was 
the  fairest  system  it  could  think  of  for 
allocating  the  scarce  numbers. 

The  telephone  industry  is  trying  to 
come  up  with  an  abbreviated  dialing 
system  that  would  increase  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  numbers,  from  five  N 11  num¬ 
bers  per  market. 

The  industry  is  close  to  agreeing  on 
four  abbreviated  code  schemes.  Two 
have  four  digits,  two  have  five  digits, 
and  all  either  start  or  end  with  the 
pound  sign  (#). 


Another  issue  is,  after 
they  get  paid  Nil 
numbers,  what  do 
newspapers  do  with 
with  their  existing 
free  phone  services? 


“It’s  a  temporary  problem  and  may 
even  be  an  artificial  problem,”  Jim 
McKnight,  Cox  Newspapers  telecom¬ 
munications  vice  president,  said  of  the 
scarcity  of  Nil  numbers. 

McKnight  said  most  phone  compa¬ 
nies  have  refused  to  offer  Nil  numbers 
for  competitive  reasons,  including  plans 
to  offer  information  services  through 
411  lines. 

There  are  other  complications. 

Southern  Bell  does  not  serve  thou¬ 
sands  of  local  phone  customers  in  the 
Orlando  Sentinel’s  circulation  area,  so 
the  paper  is  negotiating  with 
Sprint/United  Telephone  of  Florida  to 
extend  Nil  service  to  its  customers. 

Another  issue  is,  after  they  get  paid 
Nil  numbers,  what  do  newspapers  do 
with  with  their  existing  free  phone  ser¬ 
vices? 

The  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution 
faced  the  question  last  year  and  decid¬ 
ed  to  switch  the  papers’  most  popular 


free  information  services  —  stocks 
quotes,  sports,  weather,  horoscopes  — 
to  511  at  500  a  call.  Contests,  reader-re¬ 
sponse  calls  and  other  editorial-related 
services  remain  free. 

The  result  was  that  call  volume 
dropped  between  85%  and  90%,  Mc¬ 
Knight  said,  but  revenue  soared  300% 
to  400%.  Free  services  still  get  200,000 
calls  a  month;  the  messages  contain  no 
ads  but  are  instead  subsidized  by  511 
revenue. 

A  month  ago,  the  Atlanta  papers  put 


by  Qeorge  Qarneau 

THE  TELECOMMUNICATIONS  in¬ 
dustry  is  on  the  verge  of  approving  op¬ 
tions  that  would  dramatically  boost  the 
number  of  abbreviated-dial  numbers 
available  for  callers  to  access  services 
by  telephone,  but  one  objection  is 
holding  up  the  works. 

Nil  numbers  such  as  911,  411  and 
611  are  easy  to  dial  and  remember.  The 
problem  is  that  there  are  too  few  — 
only  five  numbers  available  per  market 
—  and  almost  everybody  thinks  more 
are  needed. 

So  the  Information  Industry  Liason 
Committee,  a  voluntary  consortium  of 
600  local  phone  companies,  long  dis¬ 
tance  services  and  enhanced  service 
providers,  has  recommended  four  codes 
as  the  most  feasible:  three  digits  either 
preceded  or  followed  by  the  pound  sign 
(*}  and  four  digits  preceded  or  followed 
by  pound. 

The  four-digit  codes  provide  over 
900  numbers,  the  five-digit  ones  over 
9,000. 

The  proposal  would  create  national 
uniformity,  or  at  least  a  voluntary  stan¬ 
dard  for  phone  companies  to  use  in  set¬ 
ting  up  abbreviated  dialing  for  busi¬ 
nesses  seeking  to  provide  services  by 
phone,  said  Walt  Weyand,  BellSouth 
Telecommunications  marketing  depart¬ 
ment  manager  and  co-chair  of  the  IILC 
task  force  on  abbreviated  dialing. 

The  lone  objector,  he  said,  is  Jan 
Masek,  a  Los  Angeles  entrepreneur. 

In  objections  filed  with  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  and 
IILC,  Masek  says  the  IILC  gave  short 
shrift  to  his  proposal  to  offer  services  to 


their  new  classified  and  yellow  pages 
services  on  511. 

The  services  are  not  profitable  and 
are  not  expected  to  be  the  source  of 
profits,  McKnight  said.  Instead,  after 
achieving  customer  acceptance,  they 
are  expected  to  contribute  to  revenues 
by,  for  instance,  allowing  car  dealers  to 
add  their  full  inventory  lists  to  the  elec¬ 
tronic  service. 

“It  is  much  more  than  audiotex,” 
McKnight  said.  “It  is  the  foundation  for 
an  entire  range  of  electronic  services.” 


callers  who  push  the  star  button  twice 
(**)  on  push-button  phones. 

“I  don’t  intend  to  hold  up  the 
process  of  abbreviated  dialing,”  Masek 
said  in  an  interview. 

“But  it’s  not  being  done  ....  It  is  a 
lie.  They  have  not  recommended  any¬ 
thing,”  he  said. 

“Mention  of  the  four  codes  in  the 
findings  section  [of  the  IILC’s  final 
document]  does  not  constitute  a  com¬ 
mitment  to  implement  any  of  them,” 
he  said.  “With  a  back  room  deal,  the 
phone  companies  forced  this  thing 
through  without  discussing  in  depth 
the  four  codes.” 

Masek  accused  the  IILC  of  stone¬ 
walling  tactics  “to  delay,  frustrate  and 
exhaust  all  attempts  to  bring  innova¬ 
tion”  on  abbreviated  dialing. 

He  urged  the  FCC  to  take  over  tele¬ 
phone  numbering,  saying,  “The  process 
is  manipulated  and  new  entrants  on 
the  information  superhighway  become 
its  drive-by  shooting  victims.” 

He  said  his  company,  Telaccess, 
wants  to  provide  “basic  telephony”  ser¬ 
vices  —  which  he  declined  to  name  ex¬ 
cept  to  say  they  are  not  information 
products  —  through  Star  Star,  a  term 
he  said  Telaccess  has  trademarked. 

One  IILC  document  called  **  “tech¬ 
nically  feasible”  but  “too  limited.” 

“We  did  not  think  it  was  one  of  the 
feasible  solutions,”  Weyand  said  of 
Masek’s  plan,  declining  to  elaborate. 

He  said  IILC  cannot  close  out  the  is¬ 
sue  until  Masek’s  objection  is  resolved. 

IILC,  formed  at  the  request  of  the 
FCC  and  ruled  by  consensus,  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  consider  the  objection  at  its 
Sept.  14  meeting  in  Seattle.  BES?? 


A  mini  tie  up  on 

the  information  highway 
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LITHOGRAPHIC  PLATE 
PRODUCES  NEWSPRINT 

ROCKVILLE,  Conn.  I 

:  Anocoil  Corporation,  litho- 
‘  graphic  plate  manufacturers, 

;  announce  that  most  of  their 
;  Waterworks  Plate  customers 
are  saving  up  to  1%  of  their 
;  newsprint  consumption  by 
;  dressing  their  presses  with 
Anocoil's  Waterworks  Plates. 

I  Their  print  quality  has 
I  improved  to  boot.  Anocoil  will 
be  happy  to  supply  you  with  a 
I  User’s  List.  Call  them  for  the 
good  news. 

'  j 

Anocoil  Corporation  | 

i  1-800-492-7286  I 


Protesting  The 
Pulitzer  Prize 

AIDS  activist  group  demonstrates  outside  awards  ceremonies  to 
protest  the  work  of  prize^winning  cartoonist  Michael  Ramirez 


One  of  the  Ramirez  cartoons  that  led  to  the  charge  by  gay  activists  that  he  is 
homophobic 


by  Allan  Wolper 

“A  PULITZER  PRIZE  for  bigotry.” 

That  phrase  had  been  pasted  on 
posters  all  around  the  Morningside 
Heights  campus  of  Columbia  Universi¬ 
ty- 

It  also  drew  the  attention  of  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  administrators,  who  post¬ 
ed  guards  at  the  front  and  the  rear  of 
Low  Library,  where  Pulitzer  cere¬ 
monies  recently  took  place. 

“We  didn’t  want  to  have  the  remote 
possibility  of  any  disruption,”  said  Sey¬ 
mour  Topping,  administrator  of  the 
Pulitzer  Prizes,  the  most  prestigious 
awards  in  journalism. 

The  extraordinary  security  was  in 
place  to  protect  Michael  Ramirez,  a 
cartoonist  for  the  Memphis  Commer¬ 
cial  Appeal  and  the  winner  this  year  of 
the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  editorial  cartoon¬ 
ing. 

ACT  UP  (Aids  Coalition  To  Un¬ 
leash  Power),  an  AIDS  activist  group 
whose  demonstrations  have  sometimes 
turned  violent,  had  been  targeting 
Ramirez  shortly  after  the  prizes  were 
announced  April  12. 

The  organization  maintains  that 
Ramirez’s  editorial  cartoons,  which  are 
syndicated  nationally  by  Copley  News 
Service,  are  racist,  sexist  and  homo- 
phobic. 

The  group  has  been  faxing  protests 
to  newsrooms  and  it  staged  a  one-hour 
demonstration  in  front  of  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal  offices  that  ended  when 
local  TV  crews  left. 

The  main  staging  ground,  however, 
was  the  Columbia  campus,  and  the 
media  that  came  to  cover  the  awarding 
of  the  Pulitzers. 

The  tone  and  language  of  the  anti- 

Wolper,  an  associate  professor  of 
journalism  at  Rutgers  University, 
Newark,  covers  campus  journalism  for 
E&P. 


Ramirez  posters  was  threatening. 

“Ramirez’s  cartoons  have  become 
notorious  for  vicious  racism  and  homo¬ 
phobia,  and  for  spreading  misinforma¬ 
tion  about  HIV  and  AIDS,”  said  one  of 
the  flyers  at  Columbia. 

It  suggested  that  activists  “call  or 
visit  both  the  Pulitzer  office  and  Co¬ 
lumbia  President  George  Rupp  today 
to  demand  that  the  prize  be  rescinded. 
Tell  them  that  the  award  has  stained 
the  Pulitzer  Prize  and  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  with  the  blood  of  thousands  of 
Americans  dead  from  AIDS.” 

It  included  one  of  the  cartoons  that 
angered  the  group  —  a  drawing  of  a 
gay  man  sitting  on  a  tombstone,  claim¬ 
ing  that  testing  him  for  AIDS  would 
cramp  his  lifestyle. 

The  extraordinary  security  precau¬ 
tions  at  Columbia  turned  out  to  be  un¬ 
necessary. 

Ramirez  arrived  in  a  limousine  with 
his  parents,  his  girlfriend  and  his  edi¬ 


tor,  Angus  McEachran,  and  finessed 
any  possible  confrontation. 

“When  we  got  there,  one  of  the 
ACT  UP  guys  ran  up  to  me  and  gave 
me  a  flyer,”  Ramirez  said  in  an  inter¬ 
view.  “I  said  thank  you  and  we  walked 
right  by  them.  When  we  left,  I  winked 
at  one  of  them.” 

Ramirez  believes  the  ACT  UP 
protests  were  merely  publicity  stunts. 

“These  kind  of  groups  use  the 
demonstrations  to  call  attention  to 
themselves,”  he  said.  “I’ve  told  people 
who’ve  asked  me  about  it  that  the 
beauty  and  strength  of  democracy  is 
the  diversity  of  opinion. 

“I  believe  in  the  right  of  extreme 
groups  to  express  their  opinion  and  I 
had  hoped  that  they  understand  I  have 
a  constitutional  right  to  ignore  them.” 

Shane  Butler,  a  Columbia  Universi¬ 
ty  student  associated  with  ACT  UP 
who  was  raised  in  Memphis,  said 
Ramirez’s  work  has  been  provoking 
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“When  v^)^  got  there,  one  of  the  ACT 
UP  guys  ran  up  to  me  and  gave  me  a 
flyer.  I  said  thank  you  and  uie  walked 
right  by  them.  When  we  left,  I  winked 
at  one  of  them.” 

—  Michael  Ramirez 


protests  for  some  time. 

“But  no  one  could  believe  that  the 
most  prestigious  award  in  journalism 
was  now  going  to  be  given  to  someone 
who  was  proud  of  being  homophobic,” 
he  said. 

Butler  said  his  mother,  who  still  lives 
in  Memphis,  was  part  of  a  group  lead¬ 
ing  the  protest  there.  “She  said  she  was 
going  to  cancel  her  subscription  she 
was  so  mad,”  he  said. 

ACT  UP  orchestrated  an  anti- 
Ramirez  telephone  and  letter-writing 
campaign  to  the  Commercial  Appeal 
after  the  Pulitzer  Prize  was  announced. 
But  that  effort  ended  when  the  news¬ 
paper  made  it  clear  that  it  was  not 
about  to  fire  its  Pulitzer  Prize  winner. 

The  portfolio  that  Ramirez  submit¬ 
ted  to  the  Pulitzer  judging  committee 
included  14  cartoons,  including  one 
critical  of  gays  in  the  military. 

But  his  submission  did  not  include 
the  cartoon  on  AIDS  that  ACT  UP 
used  to  organize  its  Columbia  protest. 

Butler  said  campus  response  to  the 
ACT  UP  demonstration  was  just  as  re¬ 
pressive  as  the  Ramirez  cartoons. 

“There  were  guards  everywhere,”  he 
said.  “There  were  security  people  in 
uniform.  There  were  security  people  in 
plain  clothes.  They  were  everywhere, 
and  all  we  wanted  to  do  was  have  a 


Paper  runs  photos 
of  Rostenkowski’s 
merchandise 


peaceful  demonstration.” 

Topping,  who  has  been  the  Pulitzer 
administrator  for  less  than  a  year,  said 
he  was  responding  to  a  series  of  anony¬ 
mous  telephone  calls  to  his  office. 

“They  didn’t  seem  threatening,  but 
after  what  ACT  UP  has  done  at  other 
places,  we  had  to  be  sure,”  he  said. 

“1  did  not  want  Mr.  Ramirez,  who  ar¬ 
rived  with  his  mother  and  father  and 
girlfriend,  to  have  any  problems.  We 
did  not  ask  for  anyone  from  the  New 
York  City  police  force.” 

Topping  said  there  has  been  “no 
thought  whatsoever”  to  recalling  the 
Pulitzer  jury  that  awarded  Ramirez  his 
prize.  “He  won  for  his  techniques,  not 
for  his  point  of  view,”  Topping  said.  “It 
seems  to  me  that  he  has  a  right  to  ex¬ 
press  himself.” 

The  Ramirez  protests  follow  similar 
protests  several  weeks  ago  against 
David  Nayor,  a  cartoonist  with  the 
Daily  Spectator,  the  student  newspaper 
at  Columbia  (E&P,  June  11,  p.  16). 

Student  groups  complained  then 
that  a  Nayor  cartoon  satirizing 
Women’s  History  Month  was  sexist  and 
offensive  to  women. 

Quebecor  hikes 
quarterly  profit 

QUEBECOR  INC.  RAISED  its  first- 
quarter  earnings  to  (Canadian)  $17.2 
million,  or  26<t  a  share,  from  $15.4  mil¬ 
lion,  or  220  a  share,  a  year  earlier. 

The  Canadian-based  company  re¬ 
ported  quarterly  revenues  jumping 
21.4%  to  $820  million,  and  operating 
profit  soaring  to  $39.5  million,  from 
$26.6  million. 

Due  to  lower  ad  volume,  publishing 
and  distribution  operations,  including 
its  French- language  newspapers,  slipped 
to  $74.6  milion,  from  $76.7  million,  and 
earnings  declined  to  $3.7  million,  from 
$4.2  million. 

Printing  operations  hiked  revenues  to 
$598.4  million,  from  $476.4  million, 
mainly  as  a  result  of  acquisitions,  and 
lifted  earnings  to  $44  6  million,  from 
$40.5  million.  The  segment  produced  a 
lower  margin  of  operating  profit  of 
7.6%,  compared  with  8.5%  a  year  earli¬ 
er. 

Forest  products  reported  reveunes  ris¬ 
ing  to  $158.9  million,  from  $135.4  mil¬ 
lion,  as  Donohue  Inc.  lifted  sales  on 
higher  lumber  prices  and  higher 
newsprint  sales.  Earnings  more  than 
doubled  to  $26.8  million. 


A  NEWSPAPER  THIS  month  pub¬ 
lished  photographs  of  what  it  said  were 
stacks  of  merchandise  from  the  House 
stationery  store  piled  up  in  the  base¬ 
ment  of  a  building  owned  by  Rep.  Dan 
Rostenkowski,  the  Illinois  Democrat 
who  earlier  was  indicted. 

The  items  included  crystal  vases 
bearing  congressional  seals,  wooden 
armchairs  in  shipping  cartons,  luggage 
and  beer  mugs,  the  Chicago  SuU'Times 
reported. 

Many  items  were  similar  to  those 
mentioned  in  the  Federal  indictment 
accusing  Rostenkowski  of  fraudulent 
schemes  to  use  taxpayer  money  for  his 
own  benefit. 

The  Sun-Times  said  the  pictures  were 
taken  in  February  by  a  photographer 
hired  by  Rostenkowski’s  lawyers. 

The  newspaper  reported,  “The  con¬ 
gressman’s  lawyers  apparently  were  tak¬ 
ing  inventory  of  the  merchandise  to 
buttress  their  contention  that  many  of 
the  items  Rostenkowski  is  accused  of 
stealing  were  actually  being  kept  in 
storage  and  had  not  been  given  away  as 
gifts  or  converted  to  his  personal  use.” 

—  Reuters 


ELITA  BRADLEY,  AN  editor  for  the 
private  government  subcontractor  Di¬ 
mensions  International,  and  Gloria 
Gonzales,  a  University  of  Southern 
California  academic  adviser  and  teach¬ 
ing  assistant,  have  been  selected  for  the 
first  Newhouse  Graduate  Fellow¬ 
ship/Apprenticeship  in  Newspaper 
Journalism  for  Minorities,  sponsored  by 
the  Syracuse  University  Newhouse 
School  of  Public  Communications  and 
the  Samuel  1.  Newhouse  Foundation. 


IN  AN  EFFORT  to  boost  single-copy 
sales,  the  News  Journal,  Wilmington, 
Del.,  is  distributing  the  Press  Pass  — 
not  the  conventional  kind,  but  a 
coupon  that  gives  readers  25%  off  the 
newsstand  price  of  the  paper. 


Newhouse  graduate 
apprentices  named 


News  Journal 
gives  Press  Passes 
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Invisible  Digital 
Copyright  ID 

British  company  plans  to  soon  formally  introduce  the  technique 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

A  BRITISH  COMPANY  will  soon  for¬ 
mally  introduce  a  digital  image  copy¬ 
right  identification  technique  that 
leaves  an  invisible  ID  that  survives 
even  vigorous  electronic  retouching. 

Nottingham-based  MOR  Ltd.  says  it 
developed  a  technique  that  defeats  im¬ 
age  piracy  by  threading  a  combination 
of  header,  “fingerprints”  and  alphanu¬ 
meric  ID  sentences  throughout  an  im¬ 
age. 

The  identification  itself  remains 
“transparent,”  but  can  be  “interrogat¬ 
ed”  by  copyright  holders  using  MOR 
software,  the  small  development  com¬ 
pany  says. 

MOR  says  the  technique  it  calls  FBI, 
for  Fingerprinted  Bitmapped  Images, 
continues  to  cling  to  the  image  even 
through  transformations  such  as  scal¬ 
ing,  cropping,  color  and  file  format 
changes. 

“Digital  manipulation  of  the  image 
would  have  destroyed  its  value  by  the 
time  the  identification  was  spoiled,” 
said  Glynn  Hartley,  who  heads  sales 
and  marketing  for  the  upstart  company. 


The  Knight 
International  Press 
Fellowship  Program 
is  accepting  applications  from 
news  media  professionals  to 
provide  practical  journalistic, 
media  management  and  techni¬ 
cal  assistance  to  the  developing 
independent  press  in  emerging 
democracies  worldwide. 
Next  deadline:  Tuly  15. 

For  information  contact: 

The  Center  for 
Foreign  Journalists 
11690-A  Sunrise  Valley  Drive 
Reston,  VA  22091 
Fax:  (703)620-6790 


“The  ID,  and  a  significant  enough 
portion  of  it,  survives  vigorous  re¬ 
touching,  including  pixel  cloning, 
cropping,  painting  and  color  changes,” 
Hartley  said. 

MOR  says  the  transparent  FBI  tech¬ 
nique  represents  a  big  leap  from  exist¬ 
ing  visible  copyright  identifiers. 

These  can  be  relatively  easily  manip¬ 
ulated  out  of  an  image  if  they  are  dis¬ 
creet  —  and  they  mar  image  quality  if 
they  are  complex  enough  to  make  re¬ 
touching  difficult. 

Further,  MOR  says,  its  ID  survives 
data  exchanges  between  software  pack¬ 
ages  and  hardware  platforms. 


In  a  telephone  interview  from  his 
Nottingham  office.  Hartley  said  the 
company  also  is  working  to  develop 
ways  that  ensure  the  FBI  ID  —  and 
image  quality  —  survives  digital  com¬ 
pression. 

“Not  only  are  we  working  with 
JPEG  to  coordinate  with  the  standard, 
but  also  we  are  working  with  a  compa¬ 
ny  that  has  optimized  JPEG  because 
JPEG  and  other  compressions  are  quite 
‘loss-ey.’  We  are  concerned  that  the 
highest  quality  images  should  not  suf¬ 
fer  in  a  ‘loss-ey’  compression,”  Hartley 
said.  JPEG  designates  the  Joint  Photo¬ 
graphic  Experts  Group’s  digital  com¬ 
pression  standard.  ‘Loss-ey’  refers  to 
information  lost  in  the  compression 
and  decompression  process. 

The  company  working  on  “opti¬ 
mized”  JPEG,  which  Hartley  declined 
to  identify,  has  said  the  FBI  ID  will  sur¬ 
vive  compression,  he  said. 

There  has  been  no  formal  launch  of 
FBI. 

“The  product  doesn’t  exist  in  a  box 
yet,”  Hartley  said,  but  development  is 


complete  and  FBI  is  being  used  by  two 
“significant”  international  end-users,  a 
photo  library  and  an  image  bank,  for 
which  MOR  is  providing  “custom  sup¬ 
port.” 

MOR  also  is  exploring  sales  to  other 
libraries,  news  organizations,  digital 
camera  and  scanning  manufacturers. 
Hartley  said. 

Formal  launch  will  be  in  the  second 
half  of  1994,  Hartley  said. 

The  FBI  technique  was  invented  by 
Otso  Paatelma. 

MOR  managing  director  Mike  Bur- 
man  said  the  technique  is  a  “response 
to  growing  anxiety  within  the  imaging 


industry  .  .  .  based  on  the  ease  with 
which  photographic  and  computer¬ 
generated  images  can  be  readily  ac¬ 
quired  and  used  for  commercial  gain  by 
anybody  with  a  PC  without  any  ac¬ 
knowledgement  and,  most  important¬ 
ly,  no  payment  to  the  creator  of  the 
image. 

“What  happens  in  the  case  where 
some  valuable  image  has  been  elec¬ 
tronically  edited?”  Burman  added. 
“Suppose  the  copier,  on  his  PC,  re¬ 
places  the  sky  with  a  different  one.  To 
the  eye  they  are  different  photographs 
—  but  not  to  FBI.  Because  of  the  way 
that  FBI  fingerprints  the  image,  the  al¬ 
terations  to  the  original  image  can  be 
mapped. 

FBI’s  three  levels  of  protection, 
MOR  said,  come  from  a  descriptive 
header,  electronic  “fingerprints”  invisi¬ 
ble  in  the  image  and  “ID  sentences 
which  are  user-definable  and  can  con¬ 
tain  characters,  names  and  dates.” 

Each  image,  the  company  said,  can 
be  uniquely  coded  with  the  copyright 
traceable  to  the  owner.  BEd?? 


Each  image )  the  company  said,  can  be  uniquely 
coded  with  the  copyright  traceable  to  the  owner. 
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The 

Dream 


Team. 


A  film  family  and  scanner  working  together.  Helping 
your  photographers  get  impressive  images.  Helping 
you  get  scans  fash-m  as  little  as  1 1  seconds! 

Helping  to  put  your  paper  on  top  and  enhance  your 
bottom  line. 

It's  not  a  dream.  It's  KODAK  EKTAPRESS  PLUS 
100, 200, 400,  and  1600  Professional  Films  and  the 
KODAK  Professional  RFS  2035  Plus  Film  Scanner. 

These  new  films  offer  improved  image  structure, 
highly  saturated  colors,  and  broad  lighting  flexibility, 
plus  unmatched  consistency  and  accuracy  for 
scanning.  What's  more,  the  easy-to-operate  scanner 
can  help  beat  tight  deadlines  with  its  amazing  speed 
and  outstanding  image  quality.  ^ 

For  a  limited  time,  Kodak  fL 

is  making  it  easier  than 

ever  to  put  the  “Dream  jl  Wjj 

Team"  to  work  for  your  !  H 

publication.  Come  see 
US  at  NEXPO  '94,  Booth 
609,  and  get  all  the  details  ^ 

about  the  products  and  a  special  10%  rebate  offer. 
This  special  offer,  in  effect  until  July  31, 1994,  can 
make  it  possible  for  you  to  get  10%  back  when  you 
purchase  between  20  and  10,500  rolls  of  KODAK 
EKTAPRESS  PLUS  100, 200, 400,  or  1600 
Professional  Film. 

Don't  miss  your  chance  to  win  with  the  “Dream 
Team.”  If  you  can't  make  it  to  the  show  but  would 
like  more  product  information  on  the  films  or  the 
scanner,  call  1-800-242-2424  today! 


Qary  Plackemeier  Bruce  Qaultney  Fred  Kardon  Bruce  Qensmer 

Gary  Plackemeier,  advertising  sales  ad  director  at  Ventura  County  News-  of  editor. 

manager  of  the  St.  Louis  Post'DiS'  papers,  Ventura,  Calif.  Jay  Harris,  editor  emeritus  re¬ 
patch’s  Sunday  magazine,  television  sponsible  for  the  editorial  department, 

guide  and  comics,  has  been  appointed  Fred  Harden,  director  of  newspapers  retires  in  January, 
national  advertising  and  new  business  and  editor.  Beacon  Communications,  Randy  Sanders,  Avalanche -Jour- 
development  manager.  Acton,  Mass.,  has  been  appointed  to  nal  managing  editor,  becomes  execu- 

the  new  position  of  executive  editor  at  tive  editor. 

Bruce  Gaullney,  executive  editor  of  the  Bloomington,  111.,  Pantagraph. 

the  Florence,  Ala.,  Times  Daily,  has  Bill  Wills,  managing  editor,  was  Bruce  Gensmer,  senior  vice  presi- 
been  named  executive  editor  at  the  named  managing  editor  over  editorial,  dent  and  business  manager,  Min- 
Ocala  (Fla.)  Star-Banner.  Jan  Dennis,  assistant  managing  neapolis  Star  Trtnune,  has  been  named 

Earlier,  he  was  managing  editor  at  editor,  becomes  managing  editor  of  president  of  Portland  (Maine)  News- 
the  Spartanburg  (S.C.)  Herald'} ournal  news.  papers. 

and  editor  at  the  Thibodaux,  La.,  Daily  jg  responsible  for  all  business  op- 

Comet.  David  Meade  Jr.,  marketing  and  erations  and  the  news  content  of  the 

The  newspapers  are  part  of  the  New  public  relations  director  at  the  Brock-  Portland  Press  Herald  and  Maine  Sun' 

York  Times  Regional  Newspaper  ton.  Mass.,  Enterprise,  has  been  day  Telegram 
Group.  named  business  manager. 

Richard  Duiardln,  Providence  Jour' 
nal'Bulletin,  was  elected  president  of 
the  Religion  Newswriters  Association 
at  the  group’s  annual  convention  last 
month  in  New  York. 

Other  new  officers  are  Cecile 
Holmes  While,  Houston  Chronicle 
—  1st  vice  president;  John  Connell, 
Newhouse  News  Service  and  Religious 
News  Service  —  2nd  vice  president; 

Gus  Niebuhr,  New  York  Times  — 
secretary,  and  Gayle  While,  Atlanta 
Journal  and  Constitution  —  treasurer. 

Officers  serve  two-year  terms. 

Chris  HIxenbaugh,  shorelines  sales 
manager  at  the  Jacksonville  Florida 
TimeS'Union,  has  been  promoted  to  j| 

advertising  promotions  manager. 

Carolyn  Dippel,  special  projects 
manager,  becomes  shorelines  sales  , 

manager.  i 

Pam  Fernandes,  assistant  controller 
at  the  Sante  Fe  New  Mexican,  has 
been  promoted  to  controller. 
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Frank  Lele,  display  advertising  man¬ 
ager  at  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  Newspapers 
Inc.,  now  is  ad  director  at  the  Owens¬ 
boro,  Ky.,  Messenger-Inquirer. 

Harvey  Hopkins,  assistant  advertis¬ 
ing  director.  Orange  County  Register, 
Santa  Ana,  Calif.,  has  been  appointed 


The  Lubbock  (Texas)  Avalanche'} our' 
nal  has  announced  a  newsroom  re¬ 
structuring  to  bring  the  newspaper’s 
editorial  and  news  section  under  the 
sole  stewardship  of  executive  editor 
Burle  PeHlI,  effective  in  January. 

Pettit,  who  currently  overseas  the 
news  department,  will  assume  the  title 


the  most  exi>erienced 
executive  recruiting  firm  in 
the  newspaper  industry 

Specialists  in  newspapers  and  broadcasting  for  two  decades. 
For  a  confidential  discussion,  call  708-991-6900. 


1605  COLONIAL  PARKWAY 
INVERNESS,  ILLINOIS  60067 


Obituaries 


Mary  Barbara  Schofiald  Allen, 

83,  former  Boston  Herald  reporter,  died 
May  19. 

Derelhy  Brant  Brazier,  86,  a  for' 
mer  society  editor  at  the  Seattle  Times 
who  worked  to  broaden  coverage  of 
women’s  issues,  died  May  21. 

Beryl  Ann  Brownell,  74,  a  retired 
editor  at  the  Gary,  Ind.,  Post-Tribune, 
died  May  14. 

Nicholas  Cavatare,  73,  a  reporter 
who  covered  New  York  City  for  the 
Associated  Press  for  more  than  two 
decades,  died  May  5. 

Luis  Corral,  30,  an  award-winning 
Chicago  journalist  whose  work  focused 
on  economic  development  and  social 
issues  in  the  region,  died  of  complica¬ 
tions  from  AIDS  June  2. 

He  was  an  associate  editor  at  Chica' 
go  Enterprise  magazine.  His  last  article 
for  the  magazine  won  a  Peter  Lisagor 
Award,  which  honors  the  best  of 
Chicago-area  journalism. 

Diane  Coryell,  60,  editor  of  the  Bab- 
son  College  alumni  magazine,  died  of 
pancreatic  cancer  May  30. 

Earlier,  she  was  a  reporter  at  the 
Wellesley  (Mass.)  Townsman. 

Jerry  Gentry  Gamblll,  67,  an  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  at  the  Durham,  N.C.,  Her¬ 
ald-Sun,  died  May  10. 

William  Green  Jr.,  72,  publisher  of 
the  Huntsville  (Ala.)  Times  and 
Huntsville  News,  died  May  11. 

John  Grove,  47,  an  audit  manager  at 
Certified  Audit  of  Circulations  Inc., 
Wayne,  N.j.,  died  of  a  heart  attack 
April  27  in  Glen  Rock,  N.j. 

Previously,  he  held  circulation  posi¬ 
tions  in  New  Jersey  at  the  Ridgewood 
News,  Pascack  Community  Life  in 
Westwood,  Ramsey  Home  and  Store 
News  and  Flanders  North  Jersey  Ad¬ 
vance. 

Paul  Hornung,  78,  a  former  sports 
editor  at  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dis¬ 
patch  who  covered  326  consecutive 
Ohio  State  football  games,  died  May  2. 

Paul  Green  Houston,  52,  who  cov¬ 
ered  Congress  for  the  Los  Angeles 


Times  and  wrote  the  newspaper’s 
“Washington  Insight”  column,  died  of 
cancer  May  29. 

Allan  Kain,  73,  a  photographer  and 
photo  editor  at  the  Cincinnati  Enquir¬ 
er,  died  of  cancer  May  15. 

Naomi  Callarman  Knickmeyer, 

65,  who  worked  as  a  wire  editor,  copy 
editor  and  political  editor  at  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  Bee,  died  May  23. 

She  also  worked  at  the  Oklahoma 
papers  Tulsa  World,  Anadarko  Daily 
News,  Ada  Evening  News  and  Lawton 
Constitution. 

John  "Jack"  Lahale,  64,  who 

worked  for  San  Diego  Union-Tribune 
Publishing  Co.,  died  from  complica¬ 
tions  of  a  liver  ailment  May  12. 

He  held  posts  in  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment,  was  distribution  manager 
and  later  was  an  independent  distribu¬ 
tion  agent. 

Eugene  Lambert,  78,  a  former  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  at  the  Duluth 
(Minn.)  NewS'Tribune  and  Wichita 
(Kan.)  Eagle,  died  after  a  long  battle 
with  diabetes  and  cancer  May  25  in 
Holmes  Beach,  Fla. 

His  newspaper  career  included  stints 
as  president  of  the  Newspaper  Person¬ 
nel  Relations  Association  and  mem¬ 


bership  director  of  the  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association. 

Harburl  R.  Muukur,  81,  a  retired 
advertising  executive,  died  Jan.  23. 

Meeker  started  his  career  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  the  New  York 
Daily  News,  which  he  left  in  1941  to 
become  a  partner  in  the  representative 
firm  Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Scott. 

When  the  firm  merged  with  Cres- 
mer.  Woodward,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee, 
he  became  vice  president. 

Ray  Noonan,  80,  longtime  St.  Louis 
newspaperman  and  retired  managing 
editor  of  the  old  Globe-Democrat,  died 
May  23  after  having  suffered  a  heart  at¬ 
tack. 

Waltor  PoHor  Sr.,  79,  a  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Lynchburg,  Va.,  newspapers, 
died  May  10  in  Washington. 

He  was  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
weekly  Culpepper,  Va.,  Star-Exponent 
before  moving  to  Lynchburg  when  the 
paper  merged  with  the  Lynchburg 
News  &  Advance.  Potter  served  as  co¬ 
publisher  of  the  Lynchburg  papers  un¬ 
til  their  purchase  by  Worrell  News¬ 
papers  Inc. 

Harold  Gustavo  Solpp,  91,  a  for¬ 
mer  editor  at  the  Billings  (Mont.) 
Gazette,  died  May  24. 
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USA  Today’s 
Ambassador 
Abroad 

International  edition  of  Gannett’s  national  daily  has  a 
circulation  of  about  65,000  and  readers  in  90  countries 


by  Robert  O’Connor 

A  DECADE  OR  so  ago,  Gannett  Co. 
Inc.  noticed  that  an  odd  thing  was 
happening  to  the  editions  of  USA  To¬ 
day  that  were  carried  by  airlines  flying 
from  the  United  States  to  Hong  Kong: 
They  were  being  taken  from  the 
planes,  ironed  and  resold. 

“We  thought,  well,  maybe  there  is 
something  to  this,”  recalled  Thomas 
Bates,  London-based  managing  direc¬ 
tor  of  USA  Today  International.  “So  as 
a  test,  we  started  flying  copies  of  the 
newspaper  over  in  late  1984.” 

Sales  were  good  enough  to  encour¬ 
age  satellite  printing  in  Singapore  in 


Today  International  shifted  from  a 
Tuesday  through  Saturday  publication 
cycle  to  Monday  through  Friday. 

The  old  schedule  was  a  hangover 
from  the  days  when  the  paper  was 
flown  abroad  after  being  edited  in  sub¬ 
urban  Washington  and  printed  in  sub¬ 
urban  New  York.  Monday  to  Friday,  ex¬ 
plained  John  Simpson,  editor  of  USA 
Today  International,  “is  a  much  better 
time  for  the  readers.” 

There  is  a  continuing  emphasis. 
Bates  said,  on  getting  ever  fresher  news 
into  the  newspaper.  In  the  early  days, 
when  the  paper  was  flown  to  Europe, 
“it  was  like  ‘USA  Two  Days  Ago.’  Now 
we’re  to  the  point  where  it  really  is  an 


“1  think  we  can  have  some  double-digit  gains  in 
the  next  couple  of  years,”  Bates  said.  “We  want  to 
do  it  profitably,  though.  We^re  not  prepared  to 
dump  papers  on  the  market.” 


October  1985.  Other  sites  followed: 
Switzerland,  May  1986;  Hong  Kong, 
April  1988;  London,  Sept.  1993. 

Today,  the  international  edition  of 
USA  Today  has  a  circulation  of  around 
65,000,  of  which  about  20,000  is  in 
Asia. 

Overall,  the  paper  is  delivered  to 
more  than  90  countries.  Circulation  is 
about  twice  what  it  was  in  1986,  when 
printing  began  in  Switzerland. 

“I  think  we  can  have  some  double¬ 
digit  gains  in  the  next  couple  of  years,” 
Bates  said.  “We  want  to  do  it  prof¬ 
itably,  though.  We’re  not  prepared  to 
dump  papers  on  the  market.” 

In  April,  to  coincide  with  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  U.S.  baseball  season,  USA 


edition  with  news.  It’s  competitive  with 
the  international  press.” 

The  function  of  the  international 
edition,  Simpson  said,  is  “to  be  USA 
Today's  ambassador  overseas.  So  we  try 
to  reflect  the  USA  Today  approach  to 
all  of  our  coverage.  I  see  us  as  bringing 
U.S.  news  and  international  news  from 
a  U.S.  perspective  to  our  readers.” 

Americans  who  live  abroad  are  an 
important  target  of  the  international 
edition.  Demographically,  Bates  said, 
USA  Today  International  readers  are 
the  “cream  of  the  crop,”  with  an  aver¬ 
age  annual  household  income  of 
$165,000,  up  from  $134,000  in  1992. 

Almost  80%  of  readers  live  outside 
the  United  States.  The  rest  are  Amer¬ 


ican  travelers,  with  a  strong  bias  to¬ 
ward  business  travel.  Locally,  resident 
readership  in  Europe  is  divided  about 
evenly  between  Europeans  and  expa¬ 
triates. 

“Some  people  sort  of  think  of  this  as 
the  newspaper  just  for  American 
tourists,”  Simpson  said.  “And  it’s  not. 
It’s  quite  clearly  got  a  good  following 
among  people  resident  overseas.” 

Bates  recognizes  that  the  interna¬ 
tional  edition  is  “a  special  interest  pub¬ 
lication.  This  is  for  people  —  Ameri¬ 
cans  and  non-Americans  —  who  are 
interested  in  U.S.  news  or  the  U.S. 
spin  on  things.  So  by  definition,  that’s 
going  to  be  a  smaller  target,  although  I 
don’t  think  we’ve  fully  tapped  into  that 
target.” 

The  international  edition  is  in  two 
sections  averaging  20  pages  in  total. 
The  U.S.  edition  is  printed  in  four  sec¬ 
tions  and  tends  to  run  over  40  pages. 

The  international  edition  carries 
less  advertising.  Obviously,  superfluous 
material  such  as  U.S.  television  listings 
is  not  included.  The  front  pages  of  the 
news  and  business  sections  of  the  over¬ 
seas  edition  tend  to  be  more  interna¬ 
tional  than  those  of  the  U.S.  edition. 

The  European  and  Asian  editions 
are  broadly  similar,  apart  from  the 
weather  map  and  some  advertising. 

News  and  features  are  carried  in  the 
first  section  of  the  international  edi¬ 
tion.  Sports  and  business  are  in  the 
second. 

“In  terms  of  content,  we  obviously 
lose  some  material,”  Simpson  said. 
“But  substantially,  all  of  the  hard  news 
is  in.” 

The  international  edition  carries  a 
thrice-weekly  column  aimed  at  Ameri¬ 
can  expatriates  called  “USA  Abroad.” 
It  deals  with  such  issues  as  personal  fi- 
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New  England  Newspapers 
show  tourists  how  to  get  the  most 
out  of  their  vacation  doilar. 


$14,000,000,000.00  was  spent  by  tourists  in  New  Engiand  in 
1991,*  making  tourism  one  of  the  top  industries  in  New 
Engiand.  New  Engiand  offers  something  for  everyone. 
Camp  in  the  woods  or  spend  the  week  on  a  windjammer. 
Go  hiking  or  biking,  enjoy  the  iuxurious  ieisure  of  haute 
cuisine  in  an  eiegant  restaurant  or  stuff  yourself  at  a  vil¬ 
lage  clambake.  Swim,  sail,  go  antiquing,  shoot  1^  fsflTds, 
visit  museums,  piay  golf  or  tennis,  or  just  sit  dn  a  porch 
and  rock,  whatever  you  desire,  you  can  find  it  in  New 
England.  Advertising  in  the  New  Engiand  newspapers  tells 
consumers  how  to  find  their  perfect  vacation. 

‘Figures  from  U.S.  Travel  Data  Center.  1991  impact  of  Travel  on  State  Economies  Survey. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Globe  (M&S) 

Boston  Herald  (M&S) 
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VERMONT 


Rutland  Herald  (M&S) 


RHODE  ISLAND 

The  Newport  Daily  News  (E) 
Providence  Journal-Bulletin  (M&E) 
The  Providence  Sunday  Journal  (S) 
The  Westerly  Sun  (E) 


nance,  voting  law  and  citizenship. 

The  column  also  carries  profiles  of 
Americans  living  overseas.  A  recent 
personal  finance  column  dealt  with  the 
intricacies  of  buying  a  house  in  France. 

Other  differences  involve  timing. 

Simpson  and  his  editing  staff,  who 
are  based  in  Rosslyn,  Va.,  operate  on 
deadlines  that  would  parallel  those  of  a 
U.S.  evening  paper. 

“So  we  go  to  press,  depending  on 
your  perspective,  either  12  hours  after 
or  12  hours  before  the  domestic  edition 
of  USA  Today,”  Simpson  said. 

The  tone  of  advertising  is  different 
in  the  international  edition.  Because 
Europe,  for  example,  is  a  collection  of 
different  national  markets,  ads  tend  to 
involve  image  promotion  rather  than 
price  specifics. 

In  the  United  States,  advertisers  are 
able  to  make  direct  sales  pitches  based 
on  uniform  prices  to  a  broad  national 
audience.  European  advertisers.  Bates 


said,  “may  have  very  different  rates  in 
each  of  the  countries.” 

U.S.  telecommunications  companies 
—  AT&T,  MCI  and  Sprint  —  are 
heavy  advertisers  in  the  international 
edition. 

“We  can  get  their  codes  to  the  right 
people  at  the  right  time,”  Bates  said. 
“Those  are  daily  programs  that  you 
wouldn’t  see  in  the  U.S.” 

USA  Today,  particularly  in  its  use  of 
color  and  graphics,  has  been  widely 
imitated  in  Europe.  Bates  believes  that 
the  influence  of  the  paper  over  the 
years  has  also  changed  the  European 
perception  that  color  in  a  newspaper  is 
somehow  down  market. 

“I’m  very  happy  in  Europe  to  see 
color  appearing  in  more  and  more 
quality  newspapers,”  he  said. 

Hugh  Stephenson,  professor  of  jour¬ 
nalism  at  City  University  in  London, 
said  USA  Today  “has  had  a  huge  effect 
on  newspaper  production  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  It’s  had  an  enormous  impact  on 
newspaper  design.  Everybody  now  uses 
that  pale  blue  color  everywhere.  Huge 
multicolor  weather  maps  and  all  of  that 
are  taken  straight  from  USA  Today.” 

Stephenson  said  that  the  example  of 
USA  Today  came  at  a  time  when 


British  newspaper  publishers  were  tak¬ 
ing  on  their  printing  unions,  which 
had  long  blocked  the  introduction  of 
new  technology  in  the  national  press. 

Suddenly,  he  said,  “it  was  possible  to 
do  things  in  color.” 

The  most  obvious  example  of  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  USA  Today  in  Britain, 
Stephenson  said,  is  Today,  a  national 
tabloid  founded  in  1986.  Today  was 
launched  by  Eddy  Shah,  a  business¬ 
man  who  was  encouraged  in  the  ven¬ 
ture  by  his  victory  in  a  printing  strike 
in  northern  England. 

The  paper  is  now  owned  by  Rupert 
Murdoch,  who  defeated  the  print 
unions  in  the  marathon  News  Interna¬ 
tional  strike  of  1986.  The  two  strikes  fi¬ 
nally  broke  the  power  of  the  printing 
unions. 

So  dominant  have  been  the  design 
ideas  of  USA  Today,  Stephenson  said, 
“that  I  think  we  must  now  be  about 
reaching  the  stage  where  something 


new  has  got  to  be  done.  Everybody  has 
USA  Todayed  themselves.  It’s  time  for 
the  next  wave  of  design.” 

Brian  MacArthur,  who  was  the  first 
editor  of  Today,  said  that  USA  Today 
had  a  “significant”  influence  on  Today 
—  “partly  simply  by  the  example  of 
launching  a  newspaper  against  the  es¬ 
tablished  giants.” 

He  also  cited  the  example  of  USA 
Today’s  regional  focus  and  its  use  of 
color. 

“We  got  obsessed  with  color,”  he 
said. 

But  MacArthur,  who  is  now  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  London  Times,  is  less 
impressed  with  USA  Today’s  editorial 
product.  He  called  USA  Today  “the  ul¬ 
timate  word-bite  paper”  and  complains 
that  “there  is  not  really  much  to  read 
in  USA  Today.  You  don’t  get  a  proper 
meal.  You  get  lots  of  snacks.” 

MacArthur  said  while  colleagues 
might  read  either  the  International 
Herald  Tribune  or  Wall  Street  Journal, 
he  knows  of  none  who  takes  USA  To¬ 
day. 

At  editorial  conferences,  “it’s  quite 
likely  that  someone  will  talk  about  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  or  Herald  Tribune. 
But  I  don’t  recall  a  single  time  when 


anybody’s  mentioned  USA  Today.” 

Bates  said  USA  Today  International 
is  “OK  financially”  but  is  not  in  profit. 
He  would  not  discuss  details. 

Besides  contributing  advertising  rev¬ 
enues  into  the  United  States,  he  said, 
the  overseas  paper  seeks  to  increase 
“the  visibility  and  exposure  of  USA 
Today.” 

A  New  York-based  analyst,  who 
asked  not  to  be  identified,  said  the  in¬ 
ternational  edition  “certainly  con¬ 
tributes”  to  the  overall  position  of 
USA  Today.  The  foreign  edition,  he 
said,  has  exported  the  kind  of  journal¬ 
ism  that  has  established  a  niche  in  the 
smaller  U.S.  newspaper  markets  that 
lack  national  coverage. 

“There  is  nothing  overseas  that  de¬ 
scribes  America  in  the  way  that  USA 
Today  does,  which  is  what’s  the  weath¬ 
er  like  in  Des  Moines,”  the  analyst  said. 
“It  basically  is  what  is  really  going  on 
in  the  United  States  in  terms  of  the 
day-to-day  activity  —  state-by-state, 
even,  in  terms  of  weather,  sports,  en¬ 
tertainment.” 

Single-copy  sales  make  up  the 
largest  share  of  international  circula¬ 
tion.  This  reflects  newspaper-buying 
patterns  in  Europe,  and  coincidentally, 
the  experience  of  USA  Today  in  the 
United  States,  where  it  relies  on  highly 
mobile  customers  for  much  of  its  circu¬ 
lation. 

In  Europe,  Bates  said,  “we’ve  got 
about  half  our  audience  going  to  the 
newsstand  that  day  and  buying  it  — 
Piccadilly  Circus,  Frankfurt  Airport, 
all  the  key  places.” 

Another  30%  or  so  of  international 
circulation  consists  of  what  Bates  de¬ 
scribes  as  “blue-chip”  discount  sales  to 
hotels  and  airlines.  The  discounts  are 
negotiated  individually,  depending  on 
the  quantity  ordered.  Airline  cus¬ 
tomers  include  Lufthansa,  KLM  and 
British  Airways. 

The  rest  of  the  circulation  consists 
of  subscriptions,  a  category  USA  To¬ 
day  would  like  to  encourage. 

N.Y.  Times 
sponsors  U.S.  Open 

THE  NEW  YORK  Times  has  signed  a 
three-year  contract  with  the  United 
States  Tennis  Association  to  become  an 
official  sponsor  of  the  U.S.  Open 
Championships,  beginning  this  year. 

The  Times  also  has  agreed  to  jointly 
produce  a  U.S.  Open  section  with  its 
sister  Tennis  magazine. 


we  go  to  press,  depending  on  your  perspective, 
either  12  hours  after  or  12  hours  before  the 
domestic  edition  of  USA  Today,”  Simpson  said. 
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The  Best  Isn't 
Good  Enough 


Until  You  Get  It. 


Reuters  quality  belongs  on  your  front  page.  It’s  From  Macintosh  and  PC  compatibility  to  a  value-priced 
compelling.  Powerful.  Delivering  a  unique  perspective  multi-tiered  line  of  services.  Reuters  is  built  around  our 
on  the  news.  It  moves  readers,  and  sometimes  subscribers’  needs, 
even  politicians. 

Count  on  Reuters  for  the  best  news  reporting  in  text, 
But  it  doesn’t  matter  how  good  Reuters  news  and  pictures  pictures  and  graphics. ..available  when  you  need  it. 
are  if  you  can’t  get  them  for  your  next  deadline. 

Call  1-800-949-4976  today  or  stop  by  booth 

#1469atNEXPO  ’94. 

That’s  why  we’ve  made  Reuters 

FAST,  AFFORDABLE  AND  FLEXIBLE.  Qet  It  Right.  Right  Now. 


Gary  Hershorn,  Reuters 


Electronic 

Gatekeeper 

For  News 

University  of  Texas  researchers  are  developing  software  to  allow 
the  Newton  Messagepad  to  categorize  wireless  news  transmissions 


by  Mike  Maher 

APPLE  COMPUTER’S  NEWTON 
Messagepad  can  now  receive  the 
world’s  news  via  wireless  transmission. 
But  Newton  owners  won’t  have  time  to 
scan  megabytes  of  text  to  find  the  sto¬ 
ries  that  interest  them. 

To  serve  as  an  electronic  newspaper, 
the  Newton  must  have  some  kind  of 
built-in  editor  to  filter  incoming  sto¬ 
ries.  Researchers  at  the  University  of 
Texas-Austin  are  now  developing  just 
such  an  electronic  gatekeeper. 

The  software  will  allow  the  Newton 
to  sort  newsfeeds  into  nine  categories 
—  sports,  entertainment,  crime,  acci¬ 
dents,  business,  protest,  politics,  war 
and  medicine.  According  to  the  user’s 
specifications,  the  Newton  will  then 
decide  which  stories  to  display  intact, 
which  to  discard,  and  which  to  trun¬ 
cate. 

To  train  a  computer  to  analyze  news 
content,  programmers  specify  reliable 
criteria  that  enable  the  computer  to 
distinguish,  say,  a  sports  story  from  a 
business  profile,  banner-headline  news 
from  filler. 

Journalism  professor  Wayne  Daniel¬ 
son,  who  heads  the  Newton  research 
project  at  UT-Austin,  began  investigat¬ 
ing  the  editing  capabilities  of  comput¬ 
ers  many  years  ago.  He  designed  a  pro¬ 
gram  that,  in  1964,  categorized  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  stories,  edited  them  to  fit  a 
desired  newshole,  then  printed  them. 

Today’s  hardware  is  several  orders  of 
magnitude  faster  and  smaller  than  the 
clunky,  unreliable  mainframes  that  first 
mimicked  editing  decisions  in  churn¬ 
ing  out  hard-copy  “computer  news- 

Maher  is  completing  his  doctorate  in 
journalism  at  the  University  of  Texas. 


UT'Austin  journalism  professor  Wayne 
Danielson  brings  more  than  30  years  of 
experience  in  computer  content  analysis 
to  the  task  of  creating  a  software  “per¬ 
sonal  editor”  for  the  Newton 
Messagepad 


papers.” 

This  hardware  evolution,  combined 
with  exponentially  growing  stores  of 
information,  combined  with  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  demand  for  rapid  and  remote  ac¬ 
cess  to  widely  varied  sources  of  infor¬ 
mation,  has  made  computer  editing  a 
very  modern  concern. 

Because  such  massive  amounts  of  in¬ 
formation  can  now  move  on  electronic 
superhighways,  people  need  some  sort 
of  software  to  perform  the  traditional 
editorial  tasks  of  finding,  categorizing, 
ranking  and  winnowing  information. 

For  electronic  news,  the  ultimate 
bottleneck  is  not  what’s  fit  to  print,  or 


some  ad  sales-dictated  newshole,  but 
individuals’  reading  speeds  and  their 
time  available  to  ingest  information. 

Future  editing  computers  likely  will 
be  judged  by  how  densely  they  can 
concentrate  information  valuable  to 
the  user,  per  unit  of  the  user’s  time. 

“My  hunch  is,  the  only  way  people 
will  use  big  databases  will  be  with  a 
helper  —  we’re  calling  it  a  personal  ed¬ 
itor,”  Danielson  said  of  the  Newton 
project. 

He  sees  a  commercial  future  for  such 
a  digital  editor,  but  acknowledges  that 
editing  software  must  respond  to  users’ 
wishes. 

“People  want  some  help,  but  they 
also  want  flexible  and  timely  output 
adjusted  to  their  schedule,”  he  said. 

Danielson  foresees  the  personal  ed¬ 
itor  offering  a  Newton  user  three  op¬ 
tions. 

First,  the  user  could  let  the  Newton 
make  selections.  The  personal  editor 
would  mimic  a  real-world  editor’s  deci¬ 
sions  as  closely  as  possible. 

Second,  the  user  could  specify  per¬ 
centages  from  each  news  category  that 
would  make  up  an  “edition”  of  stories. 

Third,  the  personal  editor  could  in¬ 
fer  the  user’s  news  interests  by  tracking 
how  much  time  the  user  spent  reading 
from  each  story  category  in  the  past, 
then  rendering  the  same  mix  of  stories. 

The  software  now  being  developed 
at  UT-Austin  will  allow  the  user  to  de¬ 
cide  the  length  of  the  electronic  edi¬ 
tion,  in  terms  of  minutes  rather  than 
pages  or  column  inches.  Having  previ¬ 
ously  measured  the  user’s  reading 
speed,  the  Newton  will  decide  for  each 
desired  news  category  which  stories  to 
run  verbatim,  which  to  discard,  and 
which  to  cut  from  the  bottom. 
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Hard  to  Hit 


There’s  a  popular  formula  for  attracting  new  revenue.  It’s  called 
targeting  the  markets  that  advertisers  want.  But  targeting  your 
readers’  lifestyles  is  easy.  Reaching  them  is  the  hard  part.  You 
need  a  fast  and  versatile  publishing  system  that  will  handle 
multiple  sections  under  the  pressure  of  tight  deadlines. 
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Real  Issues.  Solid  Answers. 


That’s  why  Sll  offers  practical  pagination  solutions.  Systems 
that  are  up  and  running  now,  helping  newspapers  hit  new 
demographic  targets  and  build  new  ad  revenue,  deadline 
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Keyword  strategy 

The  Newton  personal  editor  works  in 
two  steps;  categorization  and  ranking. 
First  it  sorts  the  available  stories,  then 
the  software  must  judge  the  importance 
of  each  story,  another  exercise  in  con¬ 
tent  analysis. 

Indicator  words  like  President,  earth¬ 
quake,  Congress,  war,  new,  and  death 
signal  news  value;  so  do  large  dollar 
amounts,  geographic  and  temporal 
proximity,  and  the  names  of  important 
people.  Even  the  word  count  can  indi¬ 
cate  comparative  importance  within  a 
set  of  stories. 

To  categorize,  the  program  contains  a 
set  of  mutually  exclusive  keywords  for 
each  of  nine  content  categories.  The 
categorization  program  will  match  the 
verbiage  from  a  story  against  the  key¬ 
words.  The  category  with  the  most 
matches  wins. 

If,  for  example,  it  found  12  words  that 
matched  the  politics  category  keywords, 
seven  that  matched  medicine  and  five 
that  matched  business,  it  would  assign 
the  story  to  politics. 

Danielson  said  that  eventually  the 
personal  editor  could  allow  users  to  en¬ 
ter  their  own  keywords  into  the  New¬ 


ton’s  permanent  memory, 
so  that  the  users’  favorite 
stocks,  sports  teams,  cities, 
celebrities  and  so  forth 
could  become  part  of 
Newton’s  criteria  for  cate¬ 
gorization  and  salience. 
However,  this  feature  will 
be  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
initial  personal  editor. 

Computers  will  never 
analyze  content  flawlessly. 
Even  humans  can  seldom 
agree  100%  on  how  to  cat¬ 
egorize  news  stories. 


Alan  Griffy  (left)  and  Gale  Wiley  have  used  a  Newton 
jnze  news  stories.  .  ,  .  .  i  •  n 

„p  1  V,  QAO/  simulator  running  on  a  Macintosh  to  test  how  welt 

eop  e  a  a  °  the  Newton  can  serve  as  a  downloadable  portable 


96%  agreement,”  Daniel-  ^  ^ 

.  ,  ,  ,  newspaper. 

son  said  or  the  content 

analysis  reliability  checks 
done  by  his  graduate  seminar,  using 
AP  stories.  “Computers  agreed  with 
human  coders  about  85%.  Neither  is 
perfect.  Some  news  fits  two  categories: 
health  care  reform  has  aspects  of  a 
government  story  and  of  a  medicine 
story.” 

Hardware  considerations 
Because  the  Newton’s  CPU  and  its 
available  memory  are  limited,  thus  far 


research  on  the  personal  editor  has 
been  done  on  personal  computers  and 
has  concentrated  on  software  strategies. 

Researchers  are  now  shifting  their  at¬ 
tention  to  hardware  demands  and  the 
user  interface. 

According  to  Gale  Wiley,  technology 
coordinator  for  the  UT  Journalism  De¬ 
partment,  the  next  steps  will  be  to  get 

(See  Newton  on  page  108) 
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System  fosters 
ad  department 
consolidation 

Las  Vegas  Review'] ournaVs  Macintosh'based 
DTI  production  system  has  enabled  the  paper 
to  combine  two  ad  production  departments 


by  Dorothy  Qiobbe 

SINCE  INSTALLING  A  Digital  Tech¬ 
nology  International  Macintosh-based 
production  system  last  January,  the  Las 
Vegas  RevieW'Journal  has  experienced 
greater  cohesiveness  in  all  stages  of 
traffic  flow  and  production,  as  well  as 
consolidation  of  two  advertising  pro¬ 
duction  departments. 

The  system  uses  Macintosh  worksta¬ 
tions  linked  to  Sun-based  file  servers, 
which  are  built  on  a  Sybase  database. 
Software  was  obtained  from  DTI,  and 
local  vendors  supplied  the  hardware. 

The  system’s  software  includes  Ad- 
Speed  for  ad  creation,  PageSpeed  to 
create  pages,  and  SpeedWriter,  which 


reporters  use  to  enter  text.  Both  adver¬ 
tising  and  news  text  are  “pulled  togeth¬ 
er”  through  SpeedPlanner,  which 
merges  ads  with  news  text  and  creates 
pages. 

“We  build  our  ads  and  put  those  in  a 
database  and  we  build  our  news  pages 
and  put  those  in  a  database,”  said  Ter¬ 
ry  Duck,  production  operations  direc¬ 
tor  for  the  RevieW'Journal. 

“It’s  a  true  client-server  technology,” 
Duck  said.  “Both  pieces  are  doing  their 
share  of  the  work  and  talking  to  each 
other  to  supply  the  data  and  the  infor¬ 
mation  to  the  user.” 

The  new  system’s  capabilities  made 


for  a  smooth  consolidation  of  the  com¬ 
posing  and  display  advertising  depart¬ 
ments. 

“We  had  a  spec  ad  department  that 
was  under  one  manager  and  an  ad  cre¬ 
ation  department  under  another  man¬ 
ager,”  Duck  said.  “Often,  the  work  was 
not  being  done  in  a  concise,  unique 
manner;  for  both  parties  it  was  done 
differently,  which  created  flow  prob¬ 
lems  and  management  problems.” 

“We  wanted  both  the  spec  ad  cre¬ 
ation  and  the  live  ad  creation  to  be 
identical,”  Duck  added.  “We  decided  to 
combine  those  operations  to  make  sure 
everyone  handles  the  job  using  the 
same  pieces  of  software,  doing  the  job 
in  the  same  way,  and  using  the  same 


functionality  to  produce  it  in  the  exact 
same  way.  It’s  much  easier  to  get  con¬ 
trol  over  that  if  they  answer  to  the 
same  department  manager.” 

Before  installing  the  DTI  system, 
“We  were  a  paste-up  operation,”  Duck 
said.  “Editorial  would  do  columned 
text  out  to  typesetters,  and  all  of  that, 
including  ads,  were  pasted  up  on  grid 
sheets.” 

Since  the  system’s  installation,  “all  of 
that  is  handled  electronically,”  Duck 
said.  “Paste-up  virtually  is  done  through 
SpeedPlanner  ....  They’re  editing  to  fit 
on  their  computer  screen,  rather  than 
waiting  until  someone  pastes  it  up  and 


editing  to  fit  to  a  paste-up  table.” 

The  new  system  also  has  created  a 
work  flow  shift  for  the  newspaper. 

“There  is  a  transition  taking  place 
in  manpower  issues,  it’s  a  transition  in 
the  work  force  from  an  assembly-line 
process  to  where  everything  is  done  on 
a  computer,”  Duck  said.  “It’s  going  to 
take  just  as  much  work,  but  the  work  is 
done  by  one  person  rather  than  an  as¬ 
sembly  line.” 

With  the  new  system,  “we  need 
more  computer  operators  and  no 
paste-up  people,  and  each  computer 
operator  has  to  understand  more  of  the 
total  process.  It’s  a  retraining  of  the 
people,”  he  added. 

While  the  system’s  benefits  aren’t 
easily  measured  through  quantifiable 
benchmark  figures.  Duck  said  the  val¬ 
ue  of  the  system  lies  in  the  expanded 
capabilities  it  offers. 

“We  hope  there  is  a  cost-savings  im¬ 
provement  ovet  time,  but  we  didn’t  go 
into  this  thinking  that  we  were  going 
to  save  money  up  front,”  Duck  said. 
“We  went  into  this  thinking  that  we 
were  going  to  have  a  better,  stream¬ 
lined  operation  with  more  capabilities 
and  better  quality  control.” 

“It  many  not  necessarily  be  more  ef¬ 
ficient  in  how  much  time  it  takes  to 
build  an  ad  overall,  but  when  you’re 
done,  it’s  all  electronic,  which  is  what 
you  need  to  get  to  become  paginated,” 
he  added. 

Obtaining  advertising  art  and 
graphics  is  no  longer  a  tedious,  manu¬ 
al  search  through  files  and  folders. 

“What  we  now  have  is  a  database 
that  gives  us  all  the  pictures  and  all  the 
art,  done  in  a  user  interface  so  you  can 
see  what  you’re  looking  for  and  quickly 
get  to  the  piece  that  you’re  interested 
in  and  place  it  into  your  ad,”  Duck 
said. 

“The  benefit  of  this  is  it  allows  us 
the  management  capabilities  to  track 
all  the  pieces  of  art  that  are  used  in  ads 
and  manage  those  in  a  logical  way.” 

The  system  also  prepares  the  news¬ 
paper  for  the  evolving  wishes  of  adver¬ 
tisers. 

Several  Revieu)' Journal  customers 
want  to  send  ads  electronically.  Duck 
said. 

“On  our  previous  system,  we  didn’t 
have  that  type  of  capability.  Now  we 
do,  so  this  is  taking  us  into  the  future 
and  where  1  feel  our  industry  is  going.” 

The  RevieW'Journal  staff  has  under- 


‘‘We  went  into  this  thinking  that  we  were  going 
to  have  a  better,  streamlined  operation  with  more 
capabilities  and  better  quality  control.” 
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gone  “extensive”  training  for  the  sys¬ 
tem,  given  by  the  software  provider. 
Each  individual  went  through  a  full 
week  of  eight-hour-day  training,  which 
“got  them  familiar  with  the  basics  of 
it,”  Duck  said.  “But  to  become  efficient 
at  it,  it  has  to  become  second  nature  to 
you,  and  that  just  comes  with  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  running  it.” 

Duck  found  inspiration  last  year  at 
the  Nexpo  conference. 

“I’ve  studied  what  was  going  on  in 
the  industry  for  quite  a  while,  but  I  did 
go  window  shopping,  so  to  speak,  at 
Nexpo  and  picked  what  I  thought  was 
the  best  system  that  was  moving  in  the 
direction  that  we  needed  to  go.” 

Ad  Express  to  offer 
ad  rate  service 

AD  EXPRESS  INC.  will  offer  a  new  on¬ 
line  service  that  will  allow  users  to  ac¬ 
cess  newspaper  rates  and  information. 

On-Line  Newspaper  Rates  and  Data 
will  be  available  in  July  over  Com¬ 
puServe,  on  whose  network  ad  eXpress 
operates  its  electronic  ad  delivery  sys¬ 
tem. 

Rates  and  data  provided  by  the  ser¬ 
vice  are  obtained  from  papers  by  ad  eX¬ 
press.  Users  can  review  newspaper  in¬ 
formation  by  state,  zip  code,  area  code 
or  circulation. 

Newspaper  publishers  and  advertisers 
can  also  conduct  on-line  meetings. 

Software  will  be  provided  to  news¬ 
papers  without  charge.  In  addition  to 
CompuServe’s  standard  monthly  rate, 
users  will  be  charged  $20  per  hour  to 
access  the  service. 

Beer  companies 
spent  less  on 
promotion  in  1993 

WHILE  THE  TOTAL  number  of  pro¬ 
motional  events  and  coupon  programs 
increased,  beer  companies  spent  less 
money  on  consumer  promotions  and 
circulated  fewer  coupons  in  1993  com¬ 
pared  to  1992,  according  to  Promotion 
Information  Management. 

For  the  19  beer  companies  that  it 
tracks,  PIM  found  a  17%  increase  of 
promotional  events,  for  a  total  of  69  in 
1993.  Coupon  programs  rose  49%  for  a 
total  of  88  in  1993. 

However,  the  promotional  and 
couponing  activity  wasn’t  supported  by 
an  increase  in  promotional  spending, 
which  dropped  9%,  to  $9.9  million. 


by  Dorothy  Qiobbe 

THE  ORANGE  COUNTY  Register 
has  agreed  to  stop  using  the  slogan  “If 
you  don’t  get  it,  you  don’t  get  it”  in  its 
consumer  advertising  campaign  after 
being  notified  that  the  slogan  is  trade- 
marked  by  the  Washington  Post. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Register  used  the 
slogan  in  the  first  phase  of  a  new  con¬ 
sumer  campaign,  apparently  unaware 
that  the  slogan  has  been  a  registered 
trademark  of  the  Post  since  September 
1993. 

“It’s  all  been  resolved,”  said  Brian 
Shank,  marketing  director  for  the  Reg¬ 
ister.  “It  turned  out  that  it  was  pretty 
coincidental  and  not  at  all  intentional. 
We  certainly  would  not  have  wanted  to 
borrow  somone  else’s  line,  particularly 
another  newspaper’s.  We  weren’t  going 
to  stay  with  that  line  forever  anyway.” 

Shank  said  that  the  Register  hasn’t 
stopped  using  the  slogan  yet,  “because 
it  just  went  out  and  by  the  time  you 
find  out  something  like  that  you  have  a 
lot  of  time  and  materials  invested  and  it 
takes  some  time  to  create  the  new  ad¬ 
vertising,  produce  it  and  get  it  up.” 

“It  was  a  simple  problem,”  said  Mary 
Ann  Werner,  assistant  counsel  for  the 
Post.  “They  were  using  our  phrase,  we 


wrote  them  a  letter  asking  them  to 
stop.” 

Werner  said  that  the  Register’s  use  of 
the  slogan  for  print  and  broadcast  will 
stop  “asap.”  While  there  will  be  “some 
delay  of  removal  from  billboards  and 
transit,”  by  the  end  of  July,  all  Register 
usage  of  the  slogan  should  stop. 

“We’ve  reached  an  amicable  solution 
and  are  pleased  that  they  were  respon¬ 
sive  to  our  concerns,”  Werner  added. 

Kids  to  France 

NEXT  YEAR,  18  high  school  journal¬ 
ism  students  and  18  journalism  educa¬ 
tors  will  have  the  opportunity  to  travel 
to  France,  courtesy  of  the  Freedom  Fo¬ 
rum,  for  a  week  of  study  at  the  site  of 
historic  events. 

The  Freedom  Forum  Normandy 
Scholars  will  study  at  the  Abbaye  d’ Ar¬ 
dennes,  a  restored  12th  century 
monastery  near  Caen,  some  12  miles 
from  the  beaches  where  the  allies  land¬ 
ed  on  D-Day. 

In  1996,  the  Freedom  Forum  plans  to 
expand  the  program  to  include  one  top 
scholar  and  one  top  educator  from  each 
of  the  50  states  and  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia. 
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Fox  leaves 
Times  Mirror  for 
Landmark  COO  post 

DOUGLAS  FOX,  CORPORATE 


Chicago  Sun-Times 
picks  up  USA  Weekend 
to  replace  Parade 


vice 

president  of  marketing  for  the  Times 

Mirror  newspaper 

group,  has  been  ap' 

pointed  chief  opet' 

ating  officer  for 

Norfolk,  Va.'based 

Landmark  Com-  ^ 

munications.  t 

Fox  was  also 
named  president  of  ^ 

Landmark’s  newly' 
formed  publishing 
and  video  group, 
which  includes  Land¬ 
mark’s  newspapers, 
specialty  publishing  and  cable  networks. 

Landmark  publishes  eight  daily  news¬ 
papers,  including  the  Norfolk  Virginian' 
Pilot  &  Ledger'Star,  Greensboro  (N.C.) 
News  &  Record,  and  Roanoke  (Va.) 
Times  &  World'News. 

Additionally,  Landmark  publishes  31 
non-daily  newspapers,  numerous  spe¬ 
cialty  publications,  Chicago  Magazine, 
Antique  Trader  Weekly,  and  several 
magazines  in  the  collectibles  field. 


Parade  has  announced  it  was  moving  to 
the  Chicago  Tribune;  the  Sun-Times  decided 
not  to  take  legal  action  to  stop  the  move 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 


lation  of  37,832,657  in  353  newspapers. 

In  the  announcement,  Sun-Times 
officials  declared  that  USA  Weekend, 
the  Gannett  Co. -owned  Sunday  maga¬ 
zine,  is  a  better  fit  than  Parade,  which 
the  newspaper  and  its  defunct  prede¬ 
cessor,  the  Chicago  Sun,  had  carried 
since  1941. 

In  a  swipe  at  Parade,  Sun-Times  ed¬ 
itor  and  executive  vice  president  Den¬ 
nis  Britton  said,  “USA  Weekend  beats 
Parade  on  all  fronts  —  from  the  quali¬ 
ty  of  design  to  the  livelier  writing  style. 
It  has  an  immediacy  that  Parade  is 
lacking.  This  move  is  the  best  thing  for 
the  Sun-Times,  our  readers,  and  our 
advertisers.” 

“USA  Weekend  is  more  relevant  to 
our  readers’  day-to-day  lives,”  he 
added.  “Its  stories  are  as  diverse  as  our 
audience  and  we  particularly  like  the 
strong  orientation  to  family  interests.” 

With  the  Sun-Times  in  its  fold,  USA 
Weekend  said  it  has  a  total  circulation 
of  18.3  million  among  412  newspapers. 

“We’re  very  pleased  to  add  Chicago’s 
major  daily  to  the  USA  Weekend  fold,” 
said  Brette  Popper,  the  magazine’s  pub¬ 
lisher. 


ALTHOUGH  CHICAGO  SUN- 
Times  officials  had  hinted  they  would 
take  legal  action  to  prevent  Parade 
magazine  from  moving  to  the  rival 
Chicago  Tribune,  the  tabloid  an¬ 
nounced  it  would  rather  switch  than 
fight. 

The  Sun-Times  began  carrying  USA 
Weekend  with  the  Sunday  June  19  pa¬ 
per. 

In  April,  Parade  announced  it  was 
invoking  a  provision  in  its  contract 
with  the  Sun-Times  that  permitted  ei¬ 
ther  party  to  terminate  the  relation¬ 
ship  if  the  newspaper  were  sold.  Earli¬ 
er  this  year,  Conrad  Black’s  Hollinger 
Inc.  bought  the  Sun-Times  and  its  sub¬ 
urban  weeklies. 

By  moving  to  the  Sunday  Tribune, 
Parade  more  than  doubled  its  circula¬ 
tion  in  Chicago.  According  to  the  lat¬ 
est  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  FAS- 
FAX,  Sunday  Tribune  circulation  aver¬ 
ages  1,101,863  while  the  Sun-Times 
sells  524,475  copies  on  Sundays. 

With  the  addition  of  the  Tribune, 
Parade  says  it  will  have  a  record  circu- 


Nonprofit  group 
claims  ad  bias 

A  NONPROFIT  HOUSING  group  has 
sued  three  Pennsylvania  newspapers,  a 
suburban  Philadelphia  real  estate 
agency  and  “dozens  of  unknown  land¬ 
lords”  over  housing  advertisements 
seeking  older  tenants  without  children 
and  pets. 

In  10  separate  federal  lawsuits,  the 
Fair  Housing  Council  of  Suburban 
Philadelphia  said  last  month  that  ad¬ 
vertising  placed  by  landlords  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  newspapers  violate  the 
federal  Fair  Housing  Act,  which  pro¬ 
tects  people  from  housing  discrimina¬ 
tion. 

Named  as  defendants  were  the  Lans- 
dale  Reporter;  Chester  County  Press  of 
Oxford;  Town  &  Country,  a  weekly 
newspaper;  Gannett  Co.  Inc.,  Arling¬ 
ton,  Va.,  which  publishes  the  Reporter 
and  Town  &  Country,  and  Beiler 
Campbell  Realtors  of  Oxford. 

Several  editors  and  ad  directors  were 
also  named  and  accused  of  discriminat¬ 
ing  against  potential  tenants. 
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Seattle  Times, 

Blethen  give 
to  endowments 

THE  SEATTLE  TIMES  and  publisher 
Frank  Blethen  have  provided  $500,000 
for  two  endowments  at  Washington 
State  University  to  increase  diversity 
and  aid  students  with  special  learning 
needs. 

The  Seattle  Times/Blethen  Family 
Student  Access  Fund  will  support 
scholarships  and  programs  to  advise,  tu¬ 
tor  and  help  students  with  learning  dis¬ 
abilities. 

Blethen  said  his  family  is  interested 
in  supporting  students  with  learning, 
physical,  cultural  and  ethnic  differences. 

The  Times/Blethen  Minority  Com¬ 
munications  Scholarship  Fund,  estab¬ 
lished  in  1991,  helps  minority  students 
at  WSU’s  Edward  R.  Murrow  School  of 
Communication. 

Blethen  recently  was  awarded  the 
Distinguished  Diversity  Award  for  Life¬ 
time  Achievement  by  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Minority  Media  Executives, 
recognizing  his  personal  and  profession¬ 
al  commitment  to  diversity  in  the  work 
place. 

NAMME  noted  that  the  Times' 
newsroom  staff  consists  of  more  than 
20%  minorities. 

Media  role  in 
wake  of  disasters 
is  examined 
at  round  table 

SENSITIVE,  TIMELY  AND  accurate 
information  can  warn  and  empower 
people  to  protect  themselves  in  the  face 
of  natural  disasters,  an  international 
roundtable  in  Japan  determined. 

Organized  by  the  Annenberg  Wash¬ 
ington  Program  on  behalf  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  Nations  International  Decade  for 
Natural  Disaster  Reduction,  partici¬ 
pants  agreed  that  the  media  play  a  vital 
role  in  educating  the  public  about  disas¬ 
ters;  warning  of  hazards;  gathering  and 
transmitting  information  about  affected 
areas;  alerting  government  officials,  re¬ 
lief  organizations  and  the  public  about 
specific  needs,  and  facilitating  discus¬ 
sions  about  disaster  preparedness  and 
response. 

The  group  also  reported  that  clear, 
timely  communication  to  the  media  is 
important  for  scientific  and  disaster 
mitigation  organizations. 
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Ownership  Changes 


Peter  Horvitz,  former  publisher  of  the 
Marin  (Calif.)  Independent  Journal, 
will  buy  the  four  dailies  and  three 
weeklies,  which  comprise  the  newspa¬ 
per  division  of  Persis  Corp. 

The  sale  represented  the  end  of  the 
Twig-Smith  family’s  involvement  in  the 
newspaper  business. 

Thurston  Twig-Smith,  chairman  and 
CEO  of  Persis,  said  the  decision  to  sell 
was  prompted  by  the  death  of  Persis 
Media  president  Phillip  Gialanella  last 
November,  the  continuing  lack  of  fam¬ 
ily  participation  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  and  the  departure  of  current  Per¬ 
sis  Media  president  Bob  Weil,  who  will 
become  publisher  of  the  McClatchy- 
owned  Fresno  (Calif.)  Bee. 

All  but  one  of  the  newspapers,  which 
have  a  combined  circulation  of  105,000, 
are  in  Washington  state.  They  include 
the  Journal  American  in  Bellevue, 
Valley  Daily  News  in  Kent  and  the 
Peninsula  Daily  News  in  Port  An¬ 
geles.  The  weeklies  in  the  Seattle  area 
are  the  Mercer  Island  Reporter, 
Snequalmie  Valley  Reporter  and 
the  Bolthell  Citizen. 

The  Daily  Times  in  Maryville, 
Tenn.,  also  is  in  the  purchased  group. 

Horvitz  is  a  member  of  family  that 
once  published  newspapers  in  Ohio 
and  New  York  before  they  were  sold  in 
1987  to  Ralph  Ingersoll  II. 


WorldWest  Limited  Liability  Co., 
Lawrence,  Kan.,  will  assume  ownership 
of  Raljon  Publishing  Inc.,  publisher  of 
newspapers  and  vacation  and  real  es¬ 
tate  guides  in  New  Mexico,  Arizona 
and  Colorado,  Media  Consultants  Inc. 
said. 

Sun-Sentinel  Co.,  Fort  Lauderdale,  a 
wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  Tribune 
Co.,  Chicago,  has  announced  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  South  Florida  Paront* 

Ing,  a  100,000-circulation  monthly 
magazine. 

Tribune  Co.,  Chicago,  said  it  has 
agreed  to  buy  Farm  Journal  Inc., 
Philadelphia,  the  privately  held  com¬ 
pany  that  owns  Farm  Journal,  a 
700,000-circulation  farming  magazine 
founded  in  1877,  as  well  as  four  other 
farming  titles  and  Rockwood  Research, 
Minneapolis. 

Steve  Elam  has  sold  three  newspapers 
and  a  magazine  in  Texas  to  New  Hori¬ 
zon  Publishers  Inc.,  announced  Rick- 
enbacher  Media  Co.,  which  represent¬ 
ed  Elam  in  the  transaction. 

The  publications  are  the  semiweek¬ 
ly  San  Bonito  Nows  and  Port  Is- 
abol-South  Padre  Press,  weekly 
Mid-County  Advertiser  and 
monthly  Padre  Parade  magazine. 


New  Horizon  is  affiliated  with  News¬ 
paper  Service  Co.  and  Fackelman 
Newspapers,  Tarpon  Springs,  Fla., 
which  owns  daily  and  weekly  papers  in 
Florida,  Louisiana  and  Missouri. 

The  Western  Star,  a  9,000-circula¬ 
tion  weekly  newspapet  in  Bessemer, 
Ala.,  has  been  sold  by  Express  Shop¬ 
pers  Guide  Inc.  to  Bibb  Publications 
Inc.,  a  holding  of  Trib  Publications 
Inc.,  Manchester,  Ga.,  media  broker 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services,  Troy,  Ala., 
announced. 

The  New  York  Times  Co.  has  agreed  to 
sell  its  women’s  and  homes  magazines 
to  Gruner+Jahr  USA  Publishing,  the 
U.S.  arm  of  the  sprawling  German  me¬ 
dia  empire  Bertelsmann  A.G. 

Terms  were  not  disclosed,  but  esti¬ 
mates  on  the  ptice  ranged  from  $250 
million  to  $400  million. 

Grunet+Jaht,  which  publishes  Par¬ 
ents  and  YM  magazines,  is  acquiring 
the  women’s  magazines  Family  Cir¬ 
cle,  McCall's,  Child  and  Fitness; 
homes  magazines  American  Home- 
Style,  Mary  Emmerling's  Coun¬ 
try  and  Custom  Builder,  and  three 
specialty  operations. 

The  sale  does  not  include  the  maga¬ 
zines’  building  on  Fifth  Avenue  in 
Manhattan  —  it  will  be  leased  by  the 
purchaser  —  nor  does  it  include  the 
company’s  golf,  tennis,  skiing  and  boat¬ 
ing  magazines. 

Times  acquited  Family  Circle  in 
1971  and  McCall’s  in  1989.  But 
women’s  magazines  have  been  under 
increasing  competitive  ptessure  and 
have  lost  advertising  pages  in  recent 
years. 

Times’  magazine  group  reported 
$12.3  million  in  operating  profit  last 
year  on  $394-5  million  in  revenue  — 
an  operating  profit  margin  of  3.1%. 
The  unit  lost  money  in  1991. 

Times,  which  acquired  the  Boston 
Globe  last  yeat  for  about  $1  billion, 
will  use  the  ptoceeds  to  pay  off  debt 
and  buy  back  its  own  shates. 

Gray  Communications  Systems  Inc., 
Albany,  Ga.,  publisher  of  the  Albany 
Herald,  has  announced  plans  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  10,600-circulation  Rock- 
dalu  Cltlzun,  an  afternoon  daily  pub¬ 
lished  Monday  through  Friday  in 
suburban  Atlanta,  from  Grimes  Publi¬ 
cations  Inc.,  Athens,  Ga. 


Our  new  revenue  generating  interactive  voice  response  (IVR)  services  utilia  the  latest  audioteit  +  fax  technology 
to  provide  your  reilers  with  the  most  convenient  way  to  receive  more  information  on  your  advertiser’s  products. 
Reklers  can  preview  advertiser’s  products  and  or  sales  materials  through  voice  guided  tours.  They  can  search 
through  the  system,  leave  a  message  or  even  receive  a  fax  package  fnxn  the  advertiser! 

These  interactive  services  provide  newspapers 
with  a  new  source  of  revenue  for  die  future. 


I  division  of  MORTGAGE  MARKET  INFORMATION  SERVICES,  INC 
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California  daily  closes 

Two  weeklies  also  closed;  were 
part  of  the  Thomson  Newspaper  chain 


by  M.L.  Stein 

THE  OXNARD  (CALIF.)  Press- 
Courier  published  its  last  edition  June 
16,  the  victim,  its  publisher  said,  of  the 
California  recession  and  increased 
competition  in  Ventura  County. 

Also  folded  were  two  sister  weeklies, 
the  Camarillo  Sun  and  the  Ventura 
Sun.  All  three  newspapers  were  owned 
by  Toronto-based  Thomson  News¬ 
papers. 

The  June  14  issue  of  the  daily  Press- 
Courier,  whose  circulation  was  about 
16,000,  carried  the  banner,  “Come 
Thursday,  we’re  history!” 

Publisher  Kirk  Davis  told  the  paper’s 
172  employees  about  the  closure  at  a 
June  13  meeting. 

“Today’s  decision  marks  the  end  of  a 
glorious  95-year  run  for  a  newspaper 
that  has  been  an  integral  part  of  the 
community,”  Davis  said  in  a  statement. 

The  bad  California  economy  and 
strong  competition  “have  made  the 
choice  for  us,”  he  continued.  “As  in  any 
business,  you  have  to  make  a  decision 
one  day  —  no  matter  how  painful  — 
that  you  simply  can’t  afford  to  keep  op¬ 
erating.” 

Ventura  County,  with  a  population 
of  about  700,000,  connects  to  Los  An¬ 
geles  County  on  the  north.  It  also  is 
served  by  the  Ventura  Star-Free  Press, 
Simi  Valley  Enterprise,  Thousand  Oaks 
NewS'Chronicle,  Los  Angeles  Times, 
Daily  News  of  Los  Angeles  and  various 
weeklies. 

The  52,000-circulation  Star  Free- 
Press,  which  is  owned  by  the  John 
Scripps  Newspapers  group,  also  pub¬ 
lishes  an  Oxnard  edition,  which  bat¬ 
tled  the  Press-Courier  on  its  home  turf 
for  circulation  and  advertising. 

“We  didn’t  give  up  without  one  heck 
of  a  fight,”  said  Press-Courier  editor 
Karen  Magnuson.  “I  am  very  proud  of 
our  staff  and  what  we  have  accom¬ 
plished  here.” 

Star-Free  Press  managing  editor  Joe 
Howry  saluted  the  Press-Courier,  say¬ 
ing,  “They  did  a  wonderful  job.  It  was 
a  very  aggressive  newspaper  and  we 
will  miss  the  competition.” 

The  loss  of  the  Press-Courier  makes 
it  the  third  Ventura  County  newspaper 


to  cease  publication  in  the  past  iV) 
years.  The  others  were  the  Santa  Paula 
Chronicle  and  the  Camarillo  Daily 
News,  which  was  bought  by  Scripps 
and  then  replaced  with  a  zoned  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Star  Free-Press. 


La.  schools 
get  accreditation 

TWO  LOUISIANA  SCHOOLS  — 
the  communications  departments  at 
Nicholls  State  University  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Southwestern  Louisiana  — 
have  received  accreditation  for  the  first 
time  from  the  Accrediting  Council  on 
Education  in  Journalism  and  Mass 
Communications. 

They  were  among  18  journalism  and 
communications  schools  reviewed. 


What  you  can't  make 
a  Xerox  on... 


Canon 

Kodak 

Sharp 

Oce 

Konica 

Panasonic 

Toshiba 

Sanyo 

Mita 

Lanier 

Minolta 

Olympia 

Ricoh 

Savin 

and  Xerox 


It’s  been  said  that  Xerox  is  one 
of  the  best  known  and  most 
recognized  brand  names  in  the 
world.  Unfortunately,  it’s  also 
one  that  some  misuse. 

All  you  have  to  remember  is 
that,  grammatically,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  Xerox. 

Which  means  you  can’t  make 
a  Xerox,  or  go  to  the  Xerox,  and 
there’s  certainly  no  way  you  can 


Xerox  anything.  Because  the 
Xerox  trademark  isn’t  a  noun  or 
a  verb.  It’s  a  proper  adjective 
which,  when  properly  used,  must 
be  followed  by  a  descriptor  of 
one  of  our  products,  such  as 
Xerox  copier.  Xerox  printer,  or 
Xerox  Fax. 

So,  as  we  said  earlier,  remem¬ 
ber,  don’t  Xerox  anything!  Not 
even  on  a  Xerox! 


THE  Document  company 

XEROX 


Q9P 

XHCK 
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Small  Town 
Loses  Two-paper 
Distinction 

One  daily  buys  the  other  in  Shenandoah,  Iowa 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

THE  BRIEF  REIGN  of  Shenandoah, 
Iowa,  as  the  smallest  U.S.  city  with 
competing  daily  newspapers  has  come 
to  an  end. 

In  the  fight  between  the  Valley 
News  Today,  established  1993,  and  the 
Shenandoah  Evening  Sentinel,  estab¬ 
lished  1882,  it  was  the  older  and  chain- 
owned  Sentinel  that  blinked. 

Valley  News  bought  the  Sentinel 
May  1  and  two  weeks  later  introduced 
the  new  Valley  News  Today-Daily  Sen¬ 
tinel. 

It  was  a  short  fight. 

Publisher  and  editor  Gregg  Knowles 
created  the  Valley  News  as  a  weekly  in 
1989.  In  April  1993,  he  merged  the  Val¬ 
ley  News  with  another  of  his  weeklies 
serving  southwestern  Iowa,  the  Glarin' 
da  Chronicle,  and  took  the  new  paper 
daily. 

The  Valley  News  Today /Evening 
Sentinel  competition  gave  Shenandoah 
—  population  5,500  —  the  distinction 
of  being  the  smallest  U.S.  city  with  two 
independently  owned  competing 
dailies. 


Officials  at  the  Evening  Sentinel, 
then  owned  by  Park  Communications 
Inc.,  warned  that  the  town  could  not 
support  two  papers  for  very  long. 

Park,  however,  showed  no  inclina¬ 
tion  to  back  off. 

Both  papers  published  five  days  a 
week,  but  the  similarity  ended  there. 

The  Evening  Sentinel  came  out 
Monday  through  Friday  while  Valley 
News  Today  appeared  Tuesday  through 
Saturday.  Saturday  publication  allowed 
the  Valley  News  to  provide  Iowa’s 
sports-mad  readers  with  next-day  cov¬ 
erage  of  Friday  night  high  school  foot¬ 
ball  and  basketball  games. 

But  Knowles  said  the  more  impor¬ 
tant  distinction  was  the  Valley  News 
philosophy  of  creating  a  regional  paper 
—  in  contrast  to  the  Sentinel’s  concen¬ 
tration  on  Shenandoah. 

“We  have  three  communities  within 
18  miles  of  each  other  with  popula¬ 
tions  of  6,000  each.  That’s  an  unusual 
situation  in  Iowa  and  there’s  no  reason 
this  regional  base  cannot  support  a 
daily,”  Knowles  said. 

The  beginning  of  the  end  of  the 
competition  came  last  December  when 


Hollinger  Inc.’s  American  Publishing 
Co.  bought  some  of  Park’s  papers. 
From  the  start,  American  knew  it 
would  be  shedding  some  of  those  pa¬ 
pers,  said  American’s  Roland  McBride. 

The  Evening  Sentinel,  he  said,  “was 
just  in  a  kind  of  market  we  weren’t  in. 
And  the  competition  just  wanted  it 
more  badly  than  we  did,  was  what  it 
amounted  to.” 

In  addition  to  the  Sentinel,  the  pur¬ 
chase  included  the  Sentinel’s  shopper,  a 
29,000-circulation,  free-distribution 
product  that  publishes  on  Mondays. 

Knowles  folded  his  own  shopper  and 
eliminated  the  25%  editorial  that  Park 
had  published  in  the  shopper. 

Knowles  hired  about  nine  of  the  16 
full-time  Sentinel  employees  and  says 
he  is  still  looking  to  fill  three  positions. 

Struggling  daily 
shifts  to  weekly 

A  STRUGGLING  DAILY  newspaper 
in  New  York  state  plans  to  convert  to 
weekly  publication  and  cut  a  third  of  its 
48-member  staff. 

The  final  daily  issue  of  the  Tri-State 
Gazette,  which  is  printed  Monday 
through  Saturday,  will  be  published 
June  30,  the  same  day  the  layoffs  take 
effect. 

Ottaway,  the  community  newspaper 
subsidiary  of  Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc., 
owns  the  Gazette. 

The  paper’s  circulation  peaked  in 
1987  at  nearly  6,000  and  has  since  hov¬ 
ered  around  5,100. 

It  serves  western  Orange  and  south¬ 
ern  Sullivan  counties  in  New  York, 
northeastern  Pike  County  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  northern  Sussex  County  in 
New  Jersey. 

The  new  weekly  will  be  a  tabloid  to 
be  called  the  Gazette.  —  AP 


Computer  Systems  for 
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The  OJ.  Case 
And  The  Press 

The  magnitude  of  the  murder  of  OJ,  Simpson’s  wife  and  a 
male  friend  may  have  been  outweighed  by  the  Los  Angeles  riots,  the 
Rodney  King  trials  and  the  earthquakes,  but  reporters 
agree  it’s  one  of  the  most  bizarre  stories  they’ve  ever  covered 


by  M.L.  Stein 

EVEN  TO  THE  Southern  California 
media,  jaded  to  the  eyebrows  by  a  glut 
of  major  news  breaks  in  the  past  sever¬ 
al  months,  the  O.J.  Simpson  story 
stood  out  as  one  of  journalism’s  wildest 
and  most  bizarre  episodes. 

As  C.P.  Smith,  an  Orange  County 
Register  editor,  put  it,  “If  this  had  come 
out  as  a  movie  before  it  actually  hap¬ 
pened,  it  would  have  been  trashed  as 
unbelievable.” 

Newspapers,  television  and  radio 


threw  tremendous  resources  into  the 
story,  which  began  with  the  discovery 
of  the  bodies  of  Simpson’s  ex-wife, 
Nicole  Brown  Simpson,  and  her 
friend,  Ronald  Goldman,  outside  her 
Los  Angeles  home  June  12.  Both  had 
been  stabbed  to  death. 

From  then  on,  a  startling  series  of 
events  began  with  police  suspicion 
falling  on  football  great  Simpson  and 
ended  in  a  spectacular  freeway  chase 
that  an  enthralled  nation  watched  on 
TV.  The  story  may  have  more  dramat¬ 
ic  surprises  if  Simpson  goes  to  trial  on 


two  counts  of  murder  with  special  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

Before  the  chase,  a  “ravenous”  press 
—  in  the  words  of  one  reporter  — 
converged  en  masse  outside  the  homes 
of  Simpson  and  his  former  wife. 
Hordes  of  journalists  and  TV  crews 
also  jammed  press  conferences  held  by 
Police  Commander  David  Gascon, 
District  Attorney  Gil  Garcetti  and 
Simpson’s  two  lawyers,  Robert  Shapiro 
and  Howard  Weitzman. 

(See  O.J.  Case  on  page  96) 
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N  ixon  And 
The  Press 

There  were  a  handful  of  journalists  that  the  late  president 
didn’t  hate,  but  most  were  viewed  as  ideological  enemies 


President  Nixon  talks  with  reporters  at  his  daughter  Tricia’s  wedding  in  June  1971. 


by  Debra  Qersh  Hernandez 

EXCEPT,  PERHAPS,  FOR  his  ubiqui¬ 
tous  five  o’clock  shadow  and  a  couple 
of  suits,  there  were  few  shades  of  gray 
about  Richard  Nixon,  especially  when 
it  came  to  his  feelings  about  the  press. 

While  there  were  a  handful  of  jour¬ 
nalists  Nixon  didn’t  hate,  for  the  most 
part,  members  of  the  press  were  viewed 
as  ideological  enemies. 

The  recently  deceased  president’s 
enmity  toward  the  press  comes 
through  in  the  recently  published  di¬ 
aries  of  his  chief  of  staff,  H.R.  Halde- 
man,  in  Nixon’s  own  memoirs  and  in 
E&P  interviews  with  those  who  knew 
and  observed  him. 

In  his  diary,  Haldeman  recalled  a 
discussion  about  the  press  on  a  No¬ 
vember  morning  in  1970  between  him¬ 
self,  Nixon  and  Henry  Kissinger,  assis¬ 
tant  to  the  president  for  national  secu¬ 
rity  affairs. 

The  president,  Haldeman  wrote, 
“Made  [the]  whole  thesis  that  they  [the 
media]  all  suffer  from  excess  intellectu¬ 
al  pride,  totally  self-centered,  hence 
can’t  admit  they’re  wrong  and  can’t  tol¬ 
erate  being  proven  so.  Thus  their  ha¬ 
tred  for  Nixon,  who’s  proved  them 
wrong  so  often. 

“Also  none  has  integrity,  no  religious 
quality,  because  of  their  intellectual  ar¬ 
rogance,”  Haldeman  wrote. 

In  a  February  1972  entry,  Haldeman 
reported  that  after  a  prayer  breakfast, 
Nixon  and  the  Rev.  Billy  Graham  had 
a  “considerable  discussion  of  the  terri¬ 
ble  problem  arising  from  the  total  Jew¬ 
ish  domination  of  the  media,  and 
[there  was]  agreement  that  this  was 
something  that  would  have  to  be  dealt 
with.” 

Appointed  by  Nixon,  Herb  Klein 
became  the  first  White  House  director 
of  communications.  Now  editor  in 
chief  of  Copley  Newspapers  in  San 
Diego,  Klein  said  there  was  a  love-hate 


relationship  between  Nixon  and  the 
press. 

“1  think  it’s  clear  that  he  felt  he  was 
treated  unfairly  by  the  press,”  Klein 
said.  “On  the  other  hand,  while  he  felt 
that  way,  he  recognized  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  press  to  reach  the  people.” 

Nixon  also  “felt  there  was  a  liberal 
bias,  which  started  early  in  his  career, 
and  it  continued  on,”  Klein  said. 

“There  were  times  when  the  press 
was  more  favorable  —  and  less  — 
when  emotions  got  involved.  The  same 
was  from  the  White  House  point  of 
view.  If  he  [Nixon]  saw  a  story  he 
thought  was  unfair,  he  would  expand 
that  to  the  whole  press  corps,”  Klein 
commented. 

Nixon,  Klein  said,  “recognized  the 
importance  of  the  press  more  than 
most  people  ever  gave  him  credit.  He 
was  a  pioneer,  really,  in  television 
news,  and  1  think  that  he  gave  them 
more  news  than  I’m  sure  any  president 


in  history,  good  or  bad.” 

One  of  Nixon’s  legacies,  in  fact,  was 
that  while  others  complained  about 
coverage,  he  “had  a  concentrated  team 
working  on  press  bashing  as  a  political 
strategy,”  observed  media  analyst  Ellen 
Hume,  a  senior  fellow  at  the  Annen- 
berg  Washington  Program  who  also 
teaches  at  the  Medill  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism’s  Washington  Program. 

“Many  presidents  have  picked  up  on 
that  since  and  have  done  well  with 
that,”  she  said,  adding  that  Nixon  and 
his  aides  characterized  “the  press  as 
this  out  of  touch,  establishment,  liber¬ 
al  pack  of  animals. 

“They  had  a  very  concentrated  pro¬ 
paganda  campaign.  The  press  all  too 
often  fell  right  into  their  hands  by  act¬ 
ing  like  the  picture  that  was  painted  of 
them,”  Hume  said.  “That  has  proven  to 
be  a  workable  strategy.  The  public 
seems  very,  very  ready  to  assume  the 
worst  about  the  press.” 
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Cheryl  Arvidson,  director  of  media 
relations  at  the  Freedom  Forum,  said 
she  thinks  “a  lot  of  public  disdain  for 
the  press  was  spawned  during  the 
Nixon  administration  ....  It  was  de¬ 
livered  and  received  and  grew.  In  terms 
of  Nixon  and  the  press,  I  think  it’s  im¬ 
portant  to  remember  his  enemies  list.  I 
think  there  was  a  lot  of  heavy-handed¬ 
ness  that  went  on  in  that  administra¬ 
tion  against  the  press. 

“Reporters  who  were  objects  of 
those  actions,  or  were  watching  them, 
or  were  there  when  it  happened  are 
not  likely  to  forget,”  she  said. 

“It  was  disgusting.  It  was  an  abuse  of 
power,  an  arrogance  of  power.  It’s  a  sad 
chapter  in  our  history,”  said  Arvidson, 
who  was  a  reporter  for  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational  in  Washington  during  the 
1970s. 

Nixon  “certainly  had  enemies  [in 
the  press],  but  he  had  friends  too.  He 
didn’t  tend  to  see  the  press  as  neutral 
observers,”  explained  Stephen  Hess,  a 
senior  fellow  in  the  government  studies 
program  at  the  Brookings  Institution. 

“They  played  a  very  important  part 
in  his  rise,  particularly  the  [Alger]  Hiss 
case.  There  were  some  reporters  who 
were  very  important  to  him,”  Hess 
continued,  noting  that  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  Washington  bureau  chief 
Bert  Andrews  became  sort  of  a  mentor 
to  Nixon  during  the  House  investiga¬ 
tion  of  accused  spy  Alger  Hiss. 

But  media  attention  can  be  unwel¬ 
come. 

As  Nixon  recalled  in  his  memoirs, 
“While  there  is  no  doubt  that  my  rep¬ 
utation  from  the  Hiss  case  launched 
me  on  the  road  to  the  vice  presidency, 
it  also  turned  me  from  a  relatively  pop¬ 
ular  young  congressman,  enjoying  a 
good  but  limited  press,  into  one  of 
most  controversial  figures  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  bitterly  opposed  by  the  most  re¬ 
spected  and  influential  liberal  journal¬ 
ists  and  opinion  leaders  of  the  time.” 

The  perceived  bias  of  an  Eastern, 
liberal  media  was  a  Nixonian  motif 
that  would  surface  throughout  his  ca¬ 
reer. 

Nevertheless,  Hess  noted  that 
Nixon  learned,  “almost  as  soon  as  he 
came  to  Washington,  that  the  press 
was  a  player,  a  very  important  player. 
One  should  use  the  press,  if  you  will.” 

Explaining  that  “was  a  lesson  that 
was  more  profound  for  its  time  that  it 
appears  to  be,”  Hess  pointed  out  that 
at  that  time,  there  were  no  press  secre¬ 
taries  on  Capitol  Hill,  few  press  releas¬ 
es  and  no  television  “paraphernalia” 


such  as  is  seen  today. 

For  Nixon  to  figure  out  that  the 
press  was  more  than  a  “passive  convey¬ 
er  belt  of  information”  was  significant 
for  a  politician  of  that  era,  Hess  said. 

A  seasoned  politician  by  1952  when 
he  became  the  vice  presidential  candi¬ 
date  on  the  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
presidential  ticket,  Nixon  was  no 
stranger  to  life  on  the  receiving  end  of 
a  reporter’s  pencil  or  microphone. 

But  again,  when  the  spotlight  was 
turned  on  him,  Nixon  charged  bias. 

He  believed  that  media  investiga¬ 


tions  into  allegations  of  his  having  an 
improper  cash  fund  provided  by  indi¬ 
viduals  were  unfair,  and  that  the  press 
did  not  pursue  similar  charges  against 
Democratic  candidate  Adlai  Steven¬ 
son  with  the  same  gusto. 

“The  press  treated  Stevenson  with 
kid  gloves,”  Nixon  wrote. 

“His  refusal  to  talk  to  reporters  re¬ 
ceived  only  a  mild  reproach,  and  the 
obvious  impropriety  involved  was  all 
but  ignored  editorially  .... 

“1  regarded  what  had  been  done  to 
me  as  character  assassination,  and  the 
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experience  permanently  and  powerful¬ 
ly  affected  my  attitude  toward  the  press 
in  particular  and  the  news  media  in 
general,’  Nixon  recalled. 

In  response  to  that  barrage,  Nixon 
gave  the  famous  televised  Checkers 
speech,  which  has  been  hailed  as  a 
clever  use  of  a  fledgling  medium  —  by 
taking  his  case  directly  to  the  people 
—  and  has  been  ridiculed  for  images 
such  as  the  Republican  cloth  coat. 

“One  of  the  things  not  recognized  is 
that  he  really  helped  make  television 
news  the  major  factor  it  is  today,”  Klein 
said  of  Nixon.  “The  Checkers  speech 
in  1952  probably  had  more  impact 
than  any  other  political  speech  in  his¬ 
tory.” 

But  Hess  does  not  give  Nixon  that 
much  credit. 

“It  was  simply  there,”  he  said  of  tele¬ 
vision.  “That  was  the  medium  at  hand. 
If  he  had  been  the  candidate  in  1932 
rather  than  in  1952,  he  would  have  giv¬ 
en  the  Checkers  speech  on  [radio].  If  it 
had  been  1892,  it  would  have  been  the 
back-end  of  a  railroad  car.” 

Hess  added,  “Basically,  he  was  not 
the  first  television  politician  by  any 
means.  He  just  came  of  age  in  that 
time.” 

Nixon’s  belief  that  the  press  was  bi¬ 
ased  against  him  really  began  to  boil 
during  his  1960  bid  for  the  presidency 
against  John  F.  Kennedy. 

“Our  differences  were  distinct .... 
But  beyond  these  differences,  the  way 
the  Kennedys  played  politics  and  the 
way  the  media  let  them  get  away  with 
it  left  me  angry  and  frustrated,”  Nixon 
recalled. 

The  Nixon-Kennedy  debates  were 
not  an  original  idea,  but  television 
brought  a  new  element  to  the  podium: 
How  you  looked  was  as  important,  if 
not  more  so,  than  what  you  said. 


Vice  President  Richard  Nixon  in  1954  congratulating  International  News  Service 
upon  the  inauguration  of  its  regular  “Sound-on-Fax”  service.  Nixon’s  voice  and  pic¬ 
ture  appeared  simultaneously  at  INS  facsimile  client  stations  around  the  country. 

According  to  E&P,  Aug.  8,  1954,  his  appearance  on  the  fax  network  “ushered 
in  a  new  era  of  simultaneous  transmissions  of  news  photos  from  Washington,  New 
York  City  and  elsewhere  with  voice  recordings  on  tape  of  the  news  personalities 
photographed.  ” 

“I  congratulate  INS  for  pioneering  this  most  recent  electronic  marvel,  which 
marks  another  important  milestone  in  our  nation’s  communication  system,’’  Nixon 
said. 


ntary  on  “First,”  he  wrote,  “there  was  the  sub¬ 
political  stantial  and  influential  power  that  the 
e  most  in  emergence  of  television  as  the  primary 
ubstance  news  medium  gave  the  reporters,  com- 
<ennedy  mentators  and  producers.  It  was  large- 
:ous  con-  ly  they  who  decided  what  the  public 
irances,”  would  hear  and  see  of  the  campaign. 

“Another  new  political  phenomenon 
I  encoun-  was  the  way  so  many  reporters  in  1960 
;cted  fac-  became  caught  up  in  the  excitement  of 
)ng  influ-  Kennedy’s  campaign  and  infected  with 
lection.  his  personal  sense  of  mission.  This 
bred  an  unusual  mutuality  of  interests 
— I  that  replaced  the  more  traditional 
skepticism  of  the  press  toward  politi¬ 
cians  .... 

“The  other  unique  aspect  of  this 
campaign  was  the  Kennedy  organiza- 
"'HfC  technique,”  according  to 

Nixon,  who  charged  that  “Kennedy’s 
organization  approached  campaign 
dirty  tricks  with  a  roguish  relish  and 
carried  them  off  with  an  insouciance 
that  captivated  many  politicians  and 
overcame  the  critical  faculties  of  many 
reporters.” 

Klein  said  he  knew  of  “two  times 
[Nixon]  felt  press  bias.  The  1960  elec¬ 
tion,  where  reporters  were  entranced 
by  John  Kennedy,  and  a  lot  of  them  ad- 
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mitted  to  that  later  on.  Although  edi¬ 
torials  favored  Nixon,  reporters  favored 
Kennedy.  The  other  was  during  the 
Watergate  era  when  press  briefings  be¬ 
came  a  battle  of  words.  They  tasted 
blood  and  wanted  more.” 

Hess  noted  that  Nixon  “was  a  great 
partisan,  of  course,  so  to  that  degree  he 
parted  people.  Journalists  are  not  with¬ 
out  their  own  views  as  well,  regardless 
of  how  fair  they  are  able  to  be  when 
writing  a  story.  They  really  did  respond 
to  him  in  a  personal  way.” 

Nixon  was  not  a  “pal-sy  guy”  and 
had  few  real  friendships  with  reporters, 
Hess  said,  adding,  “Kennedy  really  had 
buddies  in  the  press.  That  was  not 
Richard  Nixon.  To  Richard  Nixon,  by 
and  large,  journalists  were  players  in 
the  game  of  politics.” 

After  losing  the  presidential  race  to 
Kennedy,  Nixon  regrouped  and  made 
an  unsuccessful  bid  for  governor  of 
California  in  1962. 

“Despite  my  efforts  to  campaign  on 
the  issues,  every  press  conference 
brought  questions  about  the  personal 
attacks  being  made  against  me,”  he 
wrote  of  that  campaign,  charging, 
“Most  reporters  showed  little  interest 
in  the  many  detailed  proposals  1 
made.” 

The  votes  tallied,  Klein  was  sent  to 
give  Nixon’s  concession  speech  to  re¬ 
porters  while  Nixon  stayed  upstairs. 
After  watching  on  television  as  re¬ 
porters  badgered  Klein  to  produce  the 
candidate,  Nixon  decided  to  go  down¬ 
stairs  to  the  press  room. 

He  began  by  stating  that  “now  that 
all  the  members  of  the  press  are  so  de¬ 
lighted  that  1  have  lost.  I’d  like  to  make 
a  statement  of  my  own.” 

Nixon  told  the  reporters  that  he 
wished  “you’d  give  my  opponents  the 
same  going-over  that  you  give  me.” 

He  added  that  he  wanted  reporters 
to  know  what  they  would  be  missing. 

“You  won’t  have  Nixon  to  kick 
around  anymore,  because,  gentlemen, 
this  is  my  last  press  conference,  and  it 
will  be  one  in  which  I  have  welcomed 
the  opportunity  to  test  wits  with  you,” 
he  said. 

“I  have  always  respected  you.  I  have 
sometimes  disagreed  with  you.  But  un¬ 
like  some  people.  I’ve  never  canceled  a 
subscription  to  a  paper,  and  also  I  nev¬ 
er  will.” 

Noting  that  he  never  regretted  what 
he  said  that  day,  Nixon  later  wrote, 
“To  the  great  majority  of  my  supporters 
and  virtually  all  of  the  press,  my  so- 
called  last  press  conference  was  a  per¬ 


sonal  and  political  disaster.” 

Nixon,  however,  believed  “that  it 
gave  the  media  a  warning  that  I  would 
not  sit  back  and  take  whatever  biased 
coverage  was  dished  out  to  me.  In  that 
respect,  I  think  that  the  episode  was 
partially  responsible  for  the  much  fair¬ 
er  treatment  I  received  from  the  press 
during  the  next  few  years.  From  that 
point  of  view  alone,  it  was  worth  it.” 

A  few  years  later,  though,  the  press 
had  Nixon  to  kick  around  again,  as  he 
launched  a  bid  for  the  presidency  in 


1968. 

As  in  1960,  Nixon  believed  that  the 
press  was  predisposed  to  favor  his  op¬ 
ponent. 

“I  felt  we  could  not  afford  to  do  any¬ 
thing  that  would  augment  the  advan¬ 
tage  that  [Hubert]  Humphrey  was  get¬ 
ting  from  sympathetic  treatment  in  the 
national  media,”  Nixon  wrote  in  his 
memoirs.  “Whatever  the  reason  — 
sympathy  for  his  temporary  underdog 
status;  preference  for  his  liberal  views; 
or  simply  his  likability  —  Humphrey 
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benefited  from  favorable  press  cover¬ 
age.” 

Nixon  nevertheless  went  on  to  win 
the  election,  and  showed  that  he  un¬ 
derstood  the  nature  of  media  in  shap¬ 
ing  modern  presidencies. 

“1  knew  that  as  president  my  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  media  would  be  at  best 
an  uneasy  truce,”  Nixon  wrote.  “Some 
of  the  problems  were  simply  institu¬ 
tional  ....  But  in  my  case  the  prob¬ 
lems  were  more  than  just  institutional. 
The  majority  of  New  York  and  Wash¬ 
ington  newspaper  and  television  re¬ 
porters,  news  executives,  columnists 
and  opinion-makers  are  liberals.  1  am 
not,  and  for  many  years  we  had  looked 
at  each  other  across  an  ideological 
chasm  that  Vietnam  only  deepened 
further. 

“After  the  press  treatment  1  received 
during  the  Hiss  case  and  the  fund 
episode,  and  after  the  flagrant  media 
favoritism  for  Kennedy  in  1960,  1  con¬ 
sidered  the  influential  majority  of  the 
news  media  to  be  part  of  my  political 
opposition. 

“I  was  prepared  to  have  to  do  com¬ 
bat  with  the  media  in  order  to  get  my 
views  and  my  programs  to  the  people, 
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and  despite  all  the  power  and  public 
visibility  I  would  enjoy  as  president,  1 
did  not  believe  that  this  combat  would 
be  between  equals.  The  media  are  far 
more  powerful  than  the  president  in 
creating  public  awareness  and  shaping 
public  opinion,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  media  always  have  the  last 
word. 

“1  also  felt  that  it  would  be  impor¬ 
tant  to  establish  a  more  direct  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  media  outside  New  York 


storyteller,  like  Reagan.  He  had  data, 
facts,  things  you  had  to  shove  into  your 
story.  Until  the  relationship  soured. 

“Watergate  was  important,  but  in 
tandem  with  Vietnam.  It  wasn’t  Water¬ 
gate  alone,”  Hess  said  of  Nixon’s  diffi¬ 
culty  with  the  press.  “Lots  of  things 
were  changing  at  that  point  as  well.” 

In  his  memoirs,  Nixon  observed, 
“More  than  ever  before,  television 
showed  the  terrible  human  suffering 
and  sacrifice  of  war. 


Cheryl  Arvidson,  director  of  media  relations  at  the 
Freedom  Forum,  said  she  thinks  “a  lot  of  public 
disdain  for  press  was  spawned  during  the  Nixon 
administration  .  .  .  .  ” 


and  Washington.  1  did  not  want  all  the 
views  and  opinions  reaching  me  fil¬ 
tered  through  the  [Neu;  York]  Times, 
the  [Washington]  Post  and  the  three 
television  networks.  Therefore,  1  asked 
for  a  daily  summary  of  the  main  ideas 
and  opinions  expressed  across  the 
country  in  news  reports,  editorials, 
columns  and  articles  from  50  news¬ 
papers,  30  magazines  and  the  two  ma¬ 
jor  wire  services,”  Nixon  explained. 

Klein  said  his  job  “was  to  expand 
the  relationship  between  the  White 
House  and  the  press  in  local  communi¬ 
ties.  We  felt  it  was  important  both  with 
newspapers  and  television  to  go  be¬ 
yond  the  White  House  press  corps.” 

This  strategy  included  regional 
briefings  and  bringing  cabinet  officers 
to  editorial  board  meetings  in  different 
regions. 

In  Hess’s  opinion,  however,  Nixon 
was  “like  every  president.  He  wanted 
to  go  over  the  heads  of  the  White 
House  press  corps,  [with]  press  confer¬ 
ences  outside  Washington,  sessions 
with  editors  and  publishers.  That  was 
not  unique  to  him.” 

Hess  said  the  pattern  for  press  cov¬ 
erage  of  Nixon  “was  not  necessarily 
different  from  other  presidents ....  If 
you  look  at  the  first  four  years,  he  had 
his  honeymoon.  At  some  point,  the 
press  and  president  get  a  little  testy, 
then  they  learn  to  live  with  each  oth¬ 
er.  He  was  not  measurably  different  in 
that  regard  .... 

“In  general,  until  Watergate,  Nixon 
did  pretty  well  at  that  sort  of  thing 
[press  conferences].  He  was  articulate 
and  he  had  the  sort  of  information  re¬ 
porters  like  and  need.  He  was  not  a 


“Whatever  the  intention  behind 
such  a  relentless  and  literal  reporting 
of  the  war,  the  result  was  a  serious  de¬ 
moralization  of  the  home  front,  raising 
the  question  whether  America  would 
ever  again  be  able  to  fight  an  enemy 
abroad  with  unity  and  strength  of  pur¬ 
pose  at  home  .... 

“I  felt  that  by  the  time  I  had  become 
president  the  way  the  Vietnam  war  had 
been  conducted  and  reported  had 
worn  down  America’s  spirit  and  sense 
of  confidence,”  Nixon  wrote. 

Nixon  had  been  warned  about  leaks 
about  the  Vietnam  war  by  his  prede¬ 
cessor,  Lyndon  Johnson,  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  memoirs,  he  soon  experi¬ 
enced  firsthand  the  anger,  worry  and 
frustration  that  Johnson  had  de¬ 
scribed. 

To  find  these  leakers,  Nixon  autho¬ 
rized  FBI  director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  to 
“take  the  necessary  steps  —  including 
wiretapping.” 

According  to  Nixon’s  memoirs, 
“From  1969  to  early  1971,  17  individu¬ 
als  were  wiretapped  by  the  FBI  in  an 
effort  to  find  the  source  of  national  se¬ 
curity  leaks.  The  group  included  four 
newsmen  and  13  White  House,  State 
and  Defense  Department  aides  .... 

“Unfortunately,  none  of  these  wire¬ 
taps  turned  up  any  proof  linking  any¬ 
one  in  the  government  to  a  national 
security  leak,”  he  recalled. 

If  Nixon  thought  he  had  problems 
with  leaks  before,  he  was  in  for  a  rude 
awakening. 

On  Sunday,  June  13,  1971,  the  New 
York  Times  began  publication  of  what 
was  to  become  known  as  the  Pentagon 
Papers,  a  lengthy  secret  study  outlining 
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the  history  of  the  U.S.  involvement  in 
Vietnam. 

Calling  it  the  “most  massive  leak  of 
classified  documents  in  American  his¬ 
tory,”  Nixon  wrote  that  the  administra¬ 
tion  “had  only  two  choices:  we  could 
do  nothing,  or  we  could  move  for  an 
injunction  that  would  prevent  the  New 
York  Times  from  continuing  publica¬ 
tion.  Policy  argued  for  moving  against 
the  Times;  politics  argued  against  it.” 

For  Nixon,  a  fundamental  reason  for 
taking  action  to  prevent  publication 
was  that  “An  important  principle  was 
at  stake  in  this  case:  it  is  the  role  of  the 
government,  not  the  New  York  Times, 
to  judge  the  impact  of  a  top  secret  doc¬ 
ument  ....  If  we  did  not  move  against 
the  Times  it  would  be  a  signal  to  every 
disgruntled  bureaucrat  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  that  he  could  leak  anything  he 
pleased  while  the  government  simply 
stood  by. 

“The  Times’  decision  to  publish  the 
documents  was  clearly  the  product  of 
the  paper’s  antiwar  policy  rather  than  a 
consistent  attachment  to  principle,”  he 
charged. 

Haldeman  recalled  the  White  House 
strategy  to  halt  publication,  first  with  a 


request  to  the  Times  from  Attorney 
General  John  Mitchell  and  then  with 
an  injunction.  As  other  papers,  no¬ 
tably  the  Washington  Post  and  Boston 
Globe,  obtained  copies  of  the  report, 
injunctions  against  them  also  were 
sought. 

“The  real  problem  is  to  try  to  estab¬ 
lish  clearly  that  the  Administration’s 
interest  here  is  in  the  violation  of  Top 
Secret  classifications  rather  than  in 


the  release  of  this  particular  material,” 
Haldeman  wrote.  “The  problem  other¬ 
wise  is  that  we’re  going  to  be  tied  into 
it  and  get  blamed  for  the  same  kind  of 
deception  that  was  practiced  by  the 
Johnson  Administration.” 

In  retaliation,  Nixon  dictated  a 


memo  to  Haldeman,  “issuing  orders 
that  there  is  to  be  no  contact  and  no 
interviews  by  any  member  of  the 
White  House  staff  with  the  New  York 
Times  unless  there  is  express  permis¬ 
sion  from  the  [president],  which  he 
does  not  intend  to  grant.” 

The  chief  of  staff’s  diary  also  noted 
that  Nixon  entertained  the  idea  of  ar¬ 
guing  the  case  before  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  himself,  “to  indicate 


the  importance  of  it,”  and  that  he 
wanted  “to  use  the  line  that  the  Times 
now  says  that  stolen  goods  are  fit  to 
print.” 

Nixon  also  felt  “strongly  that  we’ve 
got  to  get  [Daniel]  Ellsberg  nailed  hard 
on  the  basis  of  being  guilty  of  stealing 


“You  won’t  have  Nixon  to  kick  around 
anymore,  because,  gentlemen,  this  is  my  last  press 
conference,  and  it  will  be  one  in  which  I  have 
welcomed  the  opportunity  to  test  wits  with  you,” 
he  said. 
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the  papers.  That’s  the  only  way  we’re 
going  to  make  the  case  of  the  press 
having  done  something  bad  and  violat¬ 
ed  the  law  in  publishing  stolen  docu¬ 
ments,”  Haldeman  recalled. 

The  Supreme  Court,  however,  ruled 
6-3  in  favor  of  publication,  setting  up 
strict  tests  for  prior  restraint,  which  it¬ 
self  bears  “a  heavy  burden  of  presump¬ 
tion  against  its  constitutionality.” 

During  Nixon’s  re-election  campaign 
in  1972,  complaints  about  biased  media 
were  commonplace.  In  fact.  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  Spiro  Agnew  had  taken  to  excori¬ 
ating  the  media  during  his  speeches. 

Throughout  the  Haldeman  diaries 
there  are  entries  expressing  vexation 
over  New  York  Times  stories  or  editori¬ 
als,  followed  by  orders  to  sever  all  con¬ 
tact  with  the  paper  and  its  correspon¬ 
dents.  One  such  example  was  over  the 
paper’s  endorsement  of  George  Mc¬ 
Govern  in  the  1972  election. 

Nixon,  Haldeman  wrote,  “reacted 
rather  adversely  to  the  New  York  Times 
endorsement,  not  surprisingly,  that  is, 
their  endorsement  of  McGovern.  He 
wants  the  Times  now  totally  cut  off  as 
an  enemy,  which  we  all  agree  we  ought 
to  do.” 

Despite  the  lack  of  support  from  the 
Times'  editorial  board,  Nixon  won  re- 
election  handily,  and  came  out  swing¬ 
ing. 

Nixon  “made  the  interesting  point 
that  after  the  election  we  will  have 
awesome  power  with  no  discipline, 
that  is,  there  won’t  be  another  election 
coming  up  to  discipline  us,  and  we’ve 


got  to  do  our  planning  on  that  basis,” 
Haldeman  recalled. 

There  remained,  however,  the  nag¬ 
ging  question  about  a  break-in  during 
the  campaign  at  Democratic  National 
Committee  headquarters  in  a  building 
called  the  Watergate. 

Nixon,  Haldeman  wrote,  was  in¬ 
trigued  by  what  he  saw  as  a  double 
standard  adopted  by  McGovern  “and 
by  the  New  York  Times  and  the  Wash- 
ington  Post:  they  had  tacitly  sanctioned 
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Ellsberg’s  release  of  top-secret  govern¬ 
ment  documents,  but  they  were  sure  to 
register  high  moral  dudgeon  about 
something  as  comparatively  minor  as 
an  unsuccessful  break-in  at  a  political 
party  headquarters. 

“1  sardonically  suggested  that  some¬ 
one  give  a  speech  urging  that  the  Wa¬ 
tergate  break-in  crew  be  given  a 
Pulitzer  Prize  like  the  one  the  New 
York  Times  had  been  given  for  publish¬ 
ing  the  Pentagon  Papers,”  Nixon  re¬ 
called  in  his  memoirs. 

Ironically,  Haldeman  noted  that  to¬ 
ward  the  end  of  October  1972,  Nixon 
instructed  Kissinger  “to  use  the  New 


York  Times  as  his  outlet,  and  to  totally 
cut  out  the  Washington  Post,"  which 
had  been  taking  the  lead  on  Watergate 
coverage.  This  despite  the  fact  that 
Nixon  repeatedly  had  told  staffers  to 
shut  out  the  Times. 

The  reason  for  the  new  strategy, 
Haldeman  explained,  was  that  Nixon 
“feels  that  the  opposition  strategy  is  to 
try  to  mar  our  victory  [in  Vietnam]. 
They  know  that  they  can’t  defeat  us,  so 
they’re  trying  to  make  the  victory  as 


unimportant  as  possible  by  hanging 
the  Vietnam  thing  in  on  a  negative  ba¬ 
sis,  by  trying  to  hammer  us  down  on 
the  Watergate  stuff.” 

As  Nixon  began  his  second  term, 
his  media  strategy  shifted. 

“During  the  first  term  1  had  ...  to 
contend  with  the  increasing  hostility 
of  the  media,”  he  wrote.  “Agnew  had 
told  some  home  truths  about  their 
power  and  their  bias,  but  1  had  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  official  fiction  that  the  presi¬ 
dent  and  the  media  do  not  have  a  fun¬ 
damentally  adversary  relationship. 

“Now  in  the  second  term,  however, 

1  planned  to  let  them  know  that  1 
would  no  longer  uncomplainingly  ac¬ 
cept  their  barbs  or  allow  their  unac¬ 
countable  power  to  go  unchallenged,” 
he  wrote. 

As  the  Vietnam  war  drew  to  a  close, 
the  Watergate  scandal  heated  up. 

After  a  March  15,  1973,  press  confer¬ 
ence,  Nixon  noticed  that  “the  ques¬ 
tioning  kept  returning  to  Watergate 
with  a  relentlessness,  almost  a  passion, 
that  1  had  seen  before  only  in  the  most 
emotional  days  of  the  Vietnam  war.  It 
was  during  this  conference  that  for  the 
first  time  1  began  to  realize  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  problem  we  were  facing 
with  the  media  and  with  Congress  re¬ 
garding  Watergate:  Vietnam  had  found 
its  successor.” 

Haldeman  mentions  Washington 
Post  stories  about  Watergate  almost 
daily,  and  chronicles  the  White 
House’s  attempts  at  damage  control. 

Nixon  wanted  press  secretary  Ron 
Ziegler,  among  other  things,  to  point 
out  that  “the  Post  and  the  Times  praise 
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According  to  Nixon’s  memoirs,  “From  1969  to 
early  1971,  17  individuals  were  wiretapped  by  the 
FBI  in  an  effort  to  find  the  source  of  national 
security  leaks.  The  group  included  four  newsmen 
and  13  White  Flouse,  State  and  Defense 
Department  aides  .  .  .  .  ” 


liied  Press  phon 


spies  when  they’re  related  to  the  [leaks 
to  columnist  Jack]  Anderson  papers, 
the  Pentagon  Papers,  the  India-Pak- 
istan  matter.  Because  of  their  double 
standard,  they  don’t  seem  to  be  con¬ 
cerned  with  spying  when  it  doesn’t  in¬ 
volve  the  security  of  the  country.” 

Much  of  the  focus  centered  around 
“how  to  counterattack  on  the  whole 
espionage  business,”  Haldeman  wrote. 

Options  debated  included  a  libel  suit 
against  the  Post,  exploiting  a  Post  cor¬ 
rection  on  a  story  it  got  wrong,  and 
presenting  a  white  paper  to  editors  giv¬ 
ing  them  specific  answers  to  Watergate 
questions. 

Believing  that  the  Washington  press 
corps  “were  fired  by  personal  passion” 
in  their  Watergate  reporting,  Nixon 
wrote  in  his  memoirs  that  he  believed 
“They  felt  that  they  had  embarrassed 
themselves  by  uncritically  reporting 
the  months  of  White  House  denials, 
and  so  they  frantically  sought  to  re¬ 
assert  their  independence  by  demon¬ 
strating  their  skepticism  of  all  official 
explanations.  In  their  determination  to 
prove  they  were  not  the  tools  of  the 
White  House  they  went  to  the  other 
extreme  and  became  the  shills  for  face¬ 
less  and  nameless  leakers.” 


The  president  accused  the  Post  of 
guaranteeing  anonymity  in  the  spring 
of  1973  “to  anyone  who  proffered  an 
exciting  exclusive  Watergate  leak  or 
story.” 

Commercial  pressure  and  profes¬ 
sional  competitiveness  led  other  news¬ 
papers  to  follow  suit,  Nixon  wrote, 
criticizing  investigative  journalism  as 
nothing  of  the  sort. 


“There  is  nothing  ‘investigative’ 
about  publicizing  leaks  from  sources  in 
the  FBI,  the  Justice  Department,  or 
congressional  committees  who  have 
easy  access  to  confidential  material,” 
Nixon  commented. 

“This  was  rumor  journalism,  some 
true,  some  false,  some  a  mixture  of 
truth  and  fiction,  all  prejudicial  .... 
The  emphasis  was  on  having  a  story  — 
any  story  —  before  someone  else  got 


it,”  Nixon  wrote.  “The  competition  for 
Watergate  stories  debauched  ordinary 
journalistic  standards.  No  longer  did 
reporters  feel  required  to  substantiate 
the  truth  of  a  charge  before  printing  it. 
They  shifted  this  traditional  profes¬ 
sional  responsibility  by  saying  that  the 
person  accused  had  the  obligation  to 
prove  that  the  report  was  not  true  — 
and  to  do  so  before  a  stated  deadline  in 


order  to  get  them  to  drop  the  story.” 

By  the  summer  of  1974,  Nixon  “felt 
that,  consciously  or  subconsciously, 
they  [the  media]  had  a  vested  interest 
in  my  impeachment.  After  all  the 
months  of  leaks  and  accusations  and 
innuendo,  the  media  stood  to  lose  if  1 
were  vindicated.  The  defenses  never 
caught  up  with  the  charges  .  .  .  .  ” 

Hume  noted  that  the  effect  of  Wa¬ 
tergate  on  the  press  was  “absolutely  a 


Throughout  the  Haldeman  diaries  there  are  entries 
expressing  vexation  over  New  York  Times  stories 
or  editorials,  followed  by  orders  to  sever  all  contact 
with  the  paper  and  its  correspondents. 
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An  out-of-office  Richard  Nixon  makes  an  appearance  on  the  Jack  Paar  program  in 
1963  during  the  Kennedy  Administration. 


Vice  President  Nixon  plays  the  role  of  reporter  interviewing  Qrant  Dillman,  United 
Press  correspondent,  at  Accra,  capital  ofQhana,  in  1957. 

radical  impact.  It  was  a  sea  change.”  taint  of  a  scandal,  [the  media]  have  to 
Hume  believes  that  it  was  not  just  bring  the  president  down  or  bring  the 
Nixon  but  also  the  advent  of  television  candidate  out  of  the  race,”  she  ex- 


which  “turned  reporters  into  celebri¬ 
ties. 

“As  the  press  was  becoming  more 


plained.  “Watergate  was  almost  too 
much  for  everyone  to  absorb  ....  I 
don’t  think  there  are  many  Watergate 


Vice  President  Nixon  studies  a  Free 
Europe  Committee  display  during  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  convention  in  1958. 


who  left  the  profession  shortly  after¬ 
ward. 

“You  had  covered  the  best  story  you 
could  cover,”  she  said. 

“Others  realized  you  just  go  back  to 
work.” 

Wliile  Watergate  never  affected  the 
way  she  views  government,  Arvidson 
said  it  made  her  “sad  that  government 
was  not  working  the  way  it  should. 
And  that  someone  could  hold  that  of¬ 
fice  and  diminish  it  the  way  he  did.  It 
was  sad.  Also  made  me  want  to  do  my 
best  to  be  vigilant  and  make  sure  it 
didn’t  happen  again.” 

Though  some  thought  they  no 
longer  would  have  Nixon  to  kick 
around,  after  a  few  years  in  exile  in 
California,  the  ex-president  slowly  but 
surely  began  to  work  toward  his  public 
rehabilitation. 

By  the  time  of  his  death  earlier  this 
year,  Nixon  was  praised  as  a  statesman; 
had  written  some  14  books,  including  a 
number  of  best-sellers,  and  even  made 
an  appearance  on  T-shirts  that  read, 
“He’s  tanned,  he’s  rested,  he’s  ready. 
Nixon  in  ’96”  —  or  whatever  election 
year  was  forthcoming. 

In  fact,  as  recently  as  1989,  the  Grid- 


important  in  that  structure,  a  corrupt 
president  fell  into  their  hands,”  she  ex¬ 
plained.  “They  proved  their  power  by 
bringing  him  down.  I  think  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  did  a  great  public  service  in 
following  through  on  the  abuses  of 
power.” 

Since  Watergate,  however,  there  has 
been  a  “high  water  mark,”  she  added. 

“Whenever  there  is  a  scandal  or 


scandals  to  be  found.” 

While  there  is  some  courageous 
journalism  being  done  today,  Hume 
believes  “so  many  journalists  spin  their 
wheels  looking  for  the  next  Watergate 
that  I  lament  the  legacy  of  Watergate.” 

Arvidson  said  she  knows  “some  peo¬ 
ple  who  covered  Watergate  who  could 
never  be  satisfied  covering  any  other 
story  again,”  including  a  friend  of  hers 


iron  Club  in  Washington  debated 
whether  to  invite  Nixon  to  its  annual 
dinner. 

Syndicated  columnist  Mary  McGro- 
ry  of  the  Washington  Post  was  on  the 
infamous  Nixon  “enemies  list”  and  was 
a  member  of  the  Gridiron  when  this 
debate  occurred. 

As  she  noted  in  a  January  1989  col¬ 
umn,  the  club’s  executive  board  had 
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decided  to  invite  Nixon  to  the  dinner 
along  with  the  other  former  presidents. 
The  board  figured  that  since  Ronald 
Reagan  had  expressed  an  interest  in 
returning,  and  had  been  invited  back, 
the  other  ex-presidents  could  not  be 
ignored. 

“1  must  be  honest  and  say  that  being 
on  the  Nixon  enemies  list  was  funny  at 
the  time,”  McGrory  wrote. 

“But  it  wasn’t  all  that  funny  when 
you  think  about  it.  Nor  were  the 
threats  conveyed  to  Katharine  Gra¬ 
ham,  then  the  publisher  of  the  Wash' 
ington  Post,  from  Nixon’s  attorney  gen¬ 
eral,  John  Mitchell,  in  terms  that  are 
not  suitable  for  a  family  newspaper,” 
McGrory  wrote. 

The  columnist  described  the  Grid¬ 
iron  meeting  as  sounding  “like  a  ses¬ 
sion  of  Congress,  where  confrontation 
is  avoided.” 

Despite  his  misdeeds,  Nixon  “has 
received  the  blessing  of  celebrity.  It’s 
part  of  a  rule  that  Washington  has  giv¬ 
en  the  country:  If  you  are  famous,  you 
are  forgiven.” 

The  club  compromised  and  put 
Nixon  on  the  “auction  block”  with 
other  celebrities  bid  upon  by  members. 


and  Gridiron  president  Larry 
O’Rourke  said  he  would  invite  the 
Nixons  as  his  personal  guests,  she  re¬ 
ported. 

In  her  “Eulogy  From  an  ‘Enemy’  ” 
that  ran  after  Nixon  died,  McGrory 
wrote  that  she  was  surprised  by  the 
“Niagara  of  praise  that  thundered 
forth”  and  noted  that  Nixon,  too, 
would  have  been  stunned  —  “with  de¬ 
light.” 

Brookings’  Hess  said  he  thought 
much  of  the  good  press  at  the  time  of 
Nixon’s  death  was  simply  “good  man¬ 
ners.  When  anybody  dies,  you  try  to 
say  something  nice  about  them,  or 
don’t  say  anything  at  all.” 

Nixon’s  rehabilitation,  Hess  said, 
“made  him  a  great  ex-president  but  not 
a  great  president.” 

Former  aide  Klein  said  the  tone  of 
coverage  spoke  “well  for  the  press,  as 
well  as  for  him,  that  they  recognized  he 
has  something  to  say,  and  he’s  not  in¬ 
volved  in  domestic  politics  [after  leav¬ 
ing  office]  so  there’s  no  reason  to  carry 
on  the  feud.” 

Klein  pointed  out  that  in  speeches 
before  various  editors  and  publishers 
groups  in  recent  years,  Nixon  was  giv¬ 


en  standing  ovations. 

Nixon  did  have  occasion  to  speak  at 
industry  meetings  while  he  was  presi¬ 
dent.  The  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors,  for  one,  invites  the  sit¬ 
ting  president  —  and  candidates  in  an 
election  year  —  to  address  its  mem¬ 
bers. 

Haldeman  recalled  in  his  diary 
Nixon’s  April  1971  evaluation  of  his 
ASNE  appearance  the  night  before. 

“We  talked  about  the  questions  and 
that  kind  of  thing;  his  reaction  was 
that  the  editors  hadn’t  done  too  well 
on  their  questioning,  and  he  was  glad 
that  the  thing  hadn’t  been  on  TV. 

“He  was  pretty  funny  in  comment¬ 
ing  on  the  first  question,  in  which  the 
editor  asked  him  if  he  ever  woke  up  at 
2:00  or  3:00  in  the  morning  and  what 
he  thought  about  at  such  a  time. 

“The  [president]  had  answered  say¬ 
ing  he  thought  about  working  for 
peace  and  so  on. 

“He  said  this  morning  he  wished  he 
had  answered  with  what  he  really 
wanted  to  say,  which  was  he  thought 
about  going  to  the  bathroom  just  like 
everybody  does  when  he  wakes  up  in 
the  middle  of  the  night.”  BE^P 
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LEGALLY  SPEAKING 

by  John  Siegal 

Privacy  on  the 
poverty  beat 


JM 

mWm  any  of  America’s  most  impor¬ 
tant  stories  are  found  behind  closed 
doors  in  low-income  urban  neighbor¬ 
hoods. 

Thus,  reporting  on  poverty,  AIDS, 
domestic  and  child  abuse  and  other 
similar  stories  often  requires  a  degree 
of  legally  murky  intrusion  into  the  pri¬ 
vate  lives  of  otherwise  unknown  peo¬ 
ple. 

But  a  recent  decision  by  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  in  Chicago  provides 
useful  new  clarity  and  protection  for 
newspapers  that  shine  their  reportorial 
lights  on  the  dark  truths  about  life  in 
the  “other  America.” 

When  Atlantic  Monthly  national 
correspondent  Nicholas  Lemann  un¬ 
dertook  to  write  a  journalistic  history 
of  the  migration  of  African-Americans 
from  the  rural  south  to  the  urban 
north,  he  and  his  publisher,  Alfred  A. 
Knopf  Inc.,  no  doubt  anticipated  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  literary  risk.  After  all, 

Siegal  is  a  litigator  and  communications 
lawyer  with  Proskauer  Rose  Goetz  & 
Mendelsohn.  He  was  previously  an 
assistant  to  former  New  York  City 
Mayor  David  Dinkins . 


his  story  encompassed  millions  of  peo¬ 
ple  and  decades  of  developments  in 
American  economy  and  society. 

Physical  dangers  might  have  been 
expected  as  well.  For  Lemann,  like 
other  reporters  who  walk  the  urban 
poverty  beat,  would  have  to  get  to 
know  the  mean  streets  and  rough  pro¬ 
jects  where  his  subjects  live. 

But,  as  Lemann  and  Knopf  learned, 
the  physical  danger  and  literary  ambi¬ 
tion  required  to  be  a  modern-day  Ja¬ 
cob  Riis  can  also  bring  legal  challenges 
by  subjects  who  prefer  their  lives  to  re¬ 
main  anonymous  or  see  their  15  min¬ 
utes  in  the  journalistic  spotlight  as  a 
chance  to  seek  monetary  opportunity 
that  has  otherwise  evaded  them. 

Publication  of  Lemann’s  book.  The 
Promised  Land:  The  Great  Black  Mi¬ 
gration  and  How  It  Changed  America, 
brought  critical  acclaim.  But  it  also 
brought  a  lawsuit  from  Luther  Haynes 
and  his  wife,  Dorothy. 

Luther  Haynes  was  a  marginal  figure 
in  Lemann’s  400-plus  page  report. 
From  1953  to  1965,  he  lived  with  and 
later  married  (for  purposes  of  qualify¬ 
ing  for  public  housing)  Ruby  Daniels, 
one  of  the  principal  subjects  of  Le¬ 
mann’s  story. 


Haynes  was  portrayed  in  The 
Promised  Land  as  irresponsible  (he 
spent  more  money  on  his  car  than  his 
wife  and  children),  unreliable  (he  was 
a  drinker  who  ignored  family  responsi¬ 
bilities)  and  self-centered  (he  aban¬ 
doned  his  wife  and  children  for  a 
woman  of  greater  means). 

Lemann  interviewed  Luther  Haynes 
in  the  course  of  his  reporting,  yet 
Haynes  still  challenged  The  Promised 
Land’s  account  of  his  life  decades  earli¬ 
er  as  an  invasion  of  his  privacy.  He  also 
sued  unsuccessfully  for  libel. 

II 

H  B  aynes’  suit  is  becoming  a  more  fa¬ 
miliar  tactic  on  the  poverty  beat.  Simi¬ 
lar  suits  have  been  filed  recently  by  a 
victim  of  domestic  abuse  whose  session 
with  a  crime  victim’s  counselor  was 
aired  on  CBS’  Street  Stories,  a  woman 
with  AIDS  who  sued  a  New  York  eth¬ 
nic  tabloid  for  reporting  on  her  interac¬ 
tions  with  health  and  social  services 
bureaucracies,  and  the  teen-age  father 
of  a  child  whose  mother  was  the  subject 
of  a  South  Carolina  newspaper  feature 
on  unwed  teen-age  mothers. 

Haynes  was  the  first  of  these  “pover¬ 
ty  privacy”  suits  to  be  decided  by  the 
prestigious  and  influential  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals.  (Invasion  of  privacy  is  a 
matter  of  each  state’s  law,  and  is  usually 
litigated  in  state  courts.)  And  it  land¬ 
ed  before  a  panel  headed  by  the  Chica¬ 
go-based  Seventh  Circuit’s  chief  judge, 
Richard  Posner,  himself  a  prolific  au¬ 
thor. 

Posner  began  by  restating  in  his  own 
compelling  prose  the  uncontroversial 
principle  that  an  individual’s  right  to 
privacy  is  overcome  when  that  person’s 
“private  life”  becomes  news. 

Posner  declared,  “People  who  do  not 
desire  the  limelight  and  do  not  deliber¬ 
ately  choose  a  way  of  life  or  course  of 
conduct  calculated  to  thrust  them  into 
it  nevertheless  have  no  legal  right  to 
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extinguish  it  if  the  experiences  that 
have  befallen  them  are  newsworthy, 
even  if  they  would  prefer  that  those  ex¬ 
periences  be  kept  private.” 

But  Luther  Haynes  never  crossed 
paths  with  a  news  event.  Unlike  Oliver 
Sipple,  who  stymied  President  Ford’s 
would-be  assassin,  Sara  Jane  Moore, 
and  was  “outed”  as  gay  by  San  Francis¬ 
co  Chronicle  columnist  Herb  Caen,  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  and  then  papers 
across  the  country  —  or  Pamela  J. 
Howell,  a  mental  patient  pictured  by 
the  New  York  Post  walking  with  ac¬ 
cused  child  abuser  Hedda  Nussbaum 
on  the  grounds  of  their  institution  — 
the  public  spotlight  never  came  any¬ 
where  near  Luther  Haynes  at  the  time 
of  the  experiences  reported  in  The 
Promised  Land. 

I  nstead,  Haynes’  story  became  note¬ 
worthy  years  later  by  virtue  of  being  so 
completely  ordinary  as  to  be  an  arche¬ 
type  of  a  lifestyle. 

He  became  news  because  one  re¬ 
porter  —  Lemann  —  selected  his  fami¬ 
ly  as  representative  of  a  certain  time, 
place  and  culture  —  namely,  Chicago’s 


black  ghetto  in  the  post-war  era. 

Haynes’  was  a  true  dog-bites-man 
story,  for  a  man  spending  more  money 
and  time  on  his  car  and  his  drinking 
than  on  his  wife  and  children  would 
not  usually  be  fit  to  print.  But  precisely 
because  the  story  of  Luther  Haynes 
abandoning  his  family  was  so  common¬ 
place,  the  Seventh  Circuit  held  that 
Lemann’s  report  on  Haynes  was  a 
newsworthy  account  of  a  social  trend, 
not  an  invasion  of  his  privacy. 

The  court’s  reasoning,  as  announced 
by  Posner,  promises  broad  protection 
from  privacy  claims  for  reporters  and 
publishers  covering  social  trends  like 
urban  poverty. 

Posner’s  decision  declares  that  jour¬ 
nalists  like  Lemann  need  broad  jour¬ 
nalistic  license  to  expose  representa¬ 
tive  “private  facts”  in  revealing  impor¬ 
tant  social  trends  to  the  public. 

Acknowledging  that  Lemann’s  re¬ 
port  was  not  based  on  public  records 
—  which  were  in  existence  and  would 
have  protected  Lemann  from  Haynes’ 
suit  had  Lemann  used  them  —  Posner 
nonetheless  held  that  Haynes’  story 
was  so  organically  linked  to  Lemann’s 
newsworthy  theme  of  black  migration 


that  “no  detail  in  the  book  claimed  to 
invade  the  Hayneses’  privacy  is  not 
germane  to  the  story  that  [Lemann] 
wanted  to  tell,  a  story  not  only  of  legit¬ 
imate  but  of  transcendent  public  inter¬ 
est.” 

Posner  rejected  the  idea  that  re¬ 
porters  owe  such  “private”  subjects  a 
measure  of  confidentiality  or  consent. 
Getting  waivers  would  destroy  Le¬ 
mann’s  project,  in  Posner’s  view,  be¬ 
cause  Lemann  could  not  get  waivers 
from  everyone  his  subject,  Haynes’  ex- 
wife,  “thinks  did  her  wrong.” 

P 

■  seudonyms  are  not  a  solution  ei¬ 
ther.  Importing  from  the  law  of 
defamation  the  concept  that  only  a 
certain  portion  of  the  population 
would  need  to  know  that  the  story  was 
“of  and  concerning”  the  plaintiff  in  or¬ 
der  to  be  actionable,  Posner  realistical¬ 
ly  held  that  changing  Luther  Haynes’ 
name  would  still  “identify  [him]  unmis¬ 
takably  to  everyone  who  has  known 
the  Hayneses  well  for  a  long  time.” 

And  changing  enough  facts  to  truly 
obscure  Haynes’  identity  would  destroy 
the  journalistic  endeavor  altogether  in 
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the  court’s  view,  for  “reporting  the  true 
facts  about  real  people  is  necessary  [be¬ 
cause]  .  .  .  surely  a  composite  portrait 
of  ghetto  residents  would  be  attacked 
as  racial  stereotyping.” 

While  Posner’s  opinion  provides 
strong  language  and  reasoning  for  any 
attorney  defending  a  “poverty  privacy” 
suit,  it  also  provides  reporters,  editors 
and  publishers  with  the  following  sign¬ 
posts  for  locating  trouble  spots  on  the 
urban  poverty  beat. 

Poor  people  sue  too.  Invasion  of 
privacy  suits  are  no  longer  the  exclu¬ 
sive  province  of  the  rich  and  famous. 

While  Jacqueline  Onassis’  action 
against  stalker  photographer  Ron  Gal- 
lela  or  Vanna  White’s  suit  against  the 
electronics  advertiser  who  used  a  me¬ 
chanical  look-alike  may  gain  the  head¬ 
lines,  poor  people  do  sue.  Always  as¬ 
sume  there  will  be  a  lawyer  willing  to 
bring  a  case  for  any  subject. 

Cooperation  is  not  consent. 
Luther  Haynes  sat  for  an  interview 
with  Lemann.  Everything  was  on  the 
record.  But  Haynes’  cooperation  nei¬ 
ther  stopped  him  from  suing  nor  pro- 
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vided  a  complete  defense. 

Even  cooperating  subjects  can  later 
allege  that  they  did  not  understand 
they  would  appear  in  the  newspaper, 
that  they  were  promised  confidentiali¬ 
ty  or  that  material  gleaned  from  other 
sources  violated  their  privacy. 

Bit  parts,  big  problems.  As  gener¬ 
ations  of  libel  lawyers  and  defendants 
know  all  too  well,  it  is  often  a  tangen¬ 
tial  figure  in  a  story  who  brings  a  suit. 

The  South  Carolina  Supreme  Court 
affirmed  an  award  of  punitive  damages 
against  a  newspaper  for  invading  the 
privacy  of  a  teen-age  father  who  ap¬ 
peared  only  in  a  sidebar.  Luther 
Haynes  appeared  only  sporadically  in 
The  Promised  Land,  but  his  bit  part 
could  have  led  to  big  problems  if  the 
court  had  let  his  case  go  to  trial. 

So  make  sure  each  person  you  men¬ 
tion  adds  value  to  your  story. 

Gimmicks  may  not  help.  Depend¬ 
ing  on  the  context,  pseudonyms  or  ob¬ 
scured  photographs  may  not  stop  a 
lawsuit  if  people  who  know  the  plain¬ 
tiff  could  see  through  the  disguise. 
One  newspaper  used  a  pseudonym  but 
got  sued  because  it  published  the 
plaintiff’s  photograph  anyway. 

If  you  are  concerned  about  a  privacy 
claim  and  want  to  keep  a  subject 
anonymous,  make  sure  his  or  her  iden¬ 
tity  is  disguised  completely. 

Don’t  be  deceptive.  Privacy  and  li¬ 
bel  are  not  the  only  legal  risks.  News¬ 
papers  have  been  sued  for  trespass, 
fraud  and  other  wrongs  for  deceiving 
or  misleading  subjects  of  real-life 
poverty  stories. 

News  gathering  may  require  you  to 
intrude  upon  people’s  private  lives,  but 
never  forget  that  you  are  not  shielded 
from  other  liabilities  just  because  you 
work  for  the  media. 

Be  respectful  and  restrained.  Pos¬ 
ner’s  decision  extends  protection  for 
newsworthy  reports  quite  far  into  the 
lives  of  private  people.  But  he  took 
pains  to  note  that  The  Promised  Land's 
“tone  is  decorous  and  restrained.” 

Newsworthiness  may  not  be  a  suffi¬ 
cient  defense  if  the  story  is  unnecessar¬ 
ily  offensive  or  intrusive.  The  Promised 
Land  includes  Luther  Haynes’  ex-wife’s 
humorous  rendition  of  his  living  room 
prelude  to  Saturday  night  lovemaking, 
but  Lemann’s  report  did  not  follow 
Haynes  into  the  bedroom.  If  it  had, 
Lemann  might  now  be  on  trial  for  in¬ 
vasion  of  privacy,  and  jury  verdicts  are 
impossible  to  predict. 


Consider  just  one  case  that  did  not 
even  involve  media  exposure.  A  Texas 
woman  was  awarded  $51  million  be¬ 
cause  her  former  boyfriend  showed  a 
surreptitiously  recorded  videotape  of 
them  in  bed  to  a  few  friends. 

Don’t  abuse  your  medium.  Posner 
protected  Lemann’s  reporting  about 
Luther  Haynes  because  it  was  consis¬ 
tent  with  his  “methodology  [which] 
places  the  individual  case  history  at 
center  stage.” 

Likewise,  a  federal  judge  in  Califor¬ 
nia  recently  recognized  that  “in  the  age 
of  ‘channel  surfing’,  news  organizations 
are  hard  pressed  to  disseminate  infor¬ 
mation  in  a  manner  that  will  capture 
the  viewers’  attention.” 

Some  courts  will  permit  latitude  for 
certain  styles  of  reporting.  But  be  sure 
your  report  is  authentically  and  neces¬ 
sarily  a  case  study  or  documentary  of 
real  life,  not  just  a  titillating  and  need¬ 
lessly  intrusive  way  to  tell  a  tale  that 
could  be  done  in  a  more  standard  for¬ 
mat. 

The  law  provides  the  outer  limits  of 
where  you  can  safely  go  in  pursuit  of 
urban  poverty  stories.  And  Posner’s 
Promised  Land  decision  should  em¬ 
bolden  reporters,  editors  and  publish¬ 
ers  to  open  the  doors  of  America’s 
ghettos  in  order  to  open  the  eyes  of 
those  of  us  fortunate  enough  to  live  be¬ 
yond  their  bounds. 

To  be  on  safe  ground,  your  story 
must  be  “newsworthy.”  But  until  there 
are  more  decisions  on  “poverty  priva¬ 
cy”  suits,  news  judgment,  not  the  law, 
must  remain  your  guide. 


J  ournal/Sentinel 
leases  trucks 
and  maintenance 

JOURNAL/SENTINEL  INC.,  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Miliuaukee  Journal  and  Mil- 
waukee  Sentinel,  has  contracted  with 
Ryder  Truck  Rental  Inc.  to  lease  and 
maintain  a  fleet  of  about  260  vehicles. 

journal/Sentinel,  which  previously 
owned  and  maintained  its  fleet  from  its 
own  garage,  sold  the  fleet  to  Ryder  and 
leased  it  back.  It  also  leased  Ryder  its 
garage. 

Of  the  jobs  of  26  full-time  and  19 
part-time  garage  workers  whose  jobs 
were  eliminated,  about  nine  found  oth¬ 
er  jobs  at  Journal/Sentinel  or  Ryder. 
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Another  Telco 
Bill  Introduced 

Would  lift  restrictions  on  regional  Bell  operating  companies, 
allowing  them  to  compete  for  services  within  a  year  of  passage 


by  Debra  Qersh  Hernandez 

AN  AMENDMENT  TO  legislation 
pending  in  the  U.S.  Senate  would  lift 
restrictions  on  the  regional  Bell  oper¬ 
ating  companies,  allowing  them  to 
compete  for  services  in  all  markets 
within  one  year  of  the  bill’s  enactment. 

The  Telecommunications  Services 
Enhancement  Act  of  1994,  S.  2111,  was 
introduced  by  Sens.  John  Breaux  (D- 
La.)  and  Bob  Packwood  (R-Ore.).  It  is 
designed  as  an  amendment  to  S.  1822, 
the  Communications  Act  of  1994,  in¬ 
troduced  by  Sen.  Ernest  Hollings  (D- 
S.C.),  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com¬ 
merce,  Science  and  Transportation 
Committee. 

Two  bills  in  the  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives  have  passed  their  committees 
and  are  awaiting  action  on  the  floor. 

The  Breaux-Packwood  bill  “cuts  to 
the  chase”  by  removing  within  one 
year  existing  barriers  to  RBOC  entry 
into  long-distance  services  and  video 
programming  delivery,  the  senators  ex¬ 
plained  in  a  letter  to  their  colleagues. 

The  bill  also  allows  competitive  en¬ 
try  into  the  local  telephone  market,  re¬ 
quires  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  ensure  providers  are 
subject  to  equal  regulation,  and,  by  re¬ 
pealing  the  cable-telephone  company 
cross-ownership  ban,  allows  the 
RBOCs  to  offer  cable  in  their  service 
areas,  according  to  Packwood. 

In  their  letter,  Breaux  and  Packwood 
wrote  that  the  Hollings  bill,  while 
commendable,  nevertheless  “could  de¬ 
lay  full  and  open  competition  for  10 
years  or  more  through  its  regulatory 
hurdles  and  incentives  for  litigation.” 

In  a  released  statement,  Breaux 
commented,  “Clearly,  the  time  has 
come  to  stop  arguing  over  which  com¬ 
munications  companies  should  serve 
which  markets,  and  instead,  to  craft  a 
national  telecommunications  policy 
that  will  encourage  all  communica¬ 


tions  services  providers  —  local  tele¬ 
phone  companies,  long  distance  carri¬ 
ers,  cable  TV  operators  or  wireless 
telephone  systems  —  to  use  their  net¬ 
works  to  help  improve  the  American 
economy  and  quality  of  life.” 

According  to  Breaux  and  Packwood, 
their  bill  would  add  some  $247  billion 
to  the  gross  domestic  product  by  the 
year  2003  and  create  scores  of  new  jobs 
and  services. 

BellSouth  director  of  media  rela¬ 
tions  Bill  McCloskey  praised  the 
Breaux-Packwood  proposal.  He  point¬ 
ed  out  that  it  helps  bring  the  Senate 
bill  closer  to  legislation  in  the  House, 
and  thus  could  help  secure  passage  of 
telco  legislation  this  session. 

“The  technology  is  there  now.  The 
legislation  should  be,”  he  said.  “Cus¬ 
tomers  now  are  accustomed  to  know¬ 
ing  there  is  something  possible  there. 
The  laws  and  regulations  ought  to  get 
out  of  the  way.” 


John  Sturm,  senior  vice  president/ 
public  policy  and  general  counsel  of 
the  Newspaper  Association  of  Ameri¬ 
ca,  called  it  a  “welcome  addition”  be¬ 
cause  it  “tends  to  focus  people  on  the 
necessity  of  finding  a  happy  medium 
on  long  distance  between  the  two 
bills.” 

The  amendment  would  not  directly 
affect  newspaper  interests  concerning 
information  services  already  agreed  to 
in  the  existing  legislation. 

Barron^s  price  up 

DOW  JONES  &  CO.  Inc.,  New  York, 
is  raising  the  single-copy  price  of  Bar¬ 
ron’s  20%,  to  $3  from  $2.50,  beginning 
June  27. 

The  first  newsstand  price  hike  since 
December  1990  will  not  affect  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  financial  weekly’s  $129  annual 
subscription  rate. 


After  nearly  40  years  in  the  newspaper  industry, 
NAA  Senior  Vice  President  George  Cashau  has 
decided  to  relocate  to  North  Carolina  to  pursue 
other  activities.  His  wife  Claire  reports  that  a 
fishing  station  will  be  included  in  the  house  plans. 


Ciogratt/affsfls.'  We’re  proud  of  you,  Dad. 


Love, 

Jeff  &  Vicki,  Sue  Stjon,  Amy  Sijeff 
and  all  your  grandkids. 


Qeorge  Cashau 
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OJ*  Case 

Continued  from  page  8 1 

Los  Angeles  Times  writer  Andrea 
Ford  termed  the  media  session  with 
Garcetti  a  “veritable  feeding  frenzy.” 

In  a  Times  sidebar,  Susan  Moffat 
and  Shawn  Hubler  noted  the  stories 
that  have  titillated  Los  Angeles  —  and 
the  nation  —  in  the  past  months,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Michael  Jackson  brouhaha, 
the  arrest  of  accused  madam  Heidi 
Fleiss  and  the  “on-again,  off-again  di¬ 
vorce”  of  Roseanne  and  Tom  Arnold. 

“And  now  comes  summer  —  or  al¬ 
most  summer  anyway  —  and  the 
killings  of  football  great  O.j.  Simpson’s 
wife  and  a  friend  outside  her  Brent¬ 
wood  townhouse,”  the  piece  contin¬ 
ued.  “So  back  again  they  flocked  to 
stake  out  yet  another  celebrity  lawn  — 
the  mainstream  press  and  the  scandal 
sheets,  the  TV  and  the  tabloids,  the 
paparazzi,  and  the  camera  crews.” 


Kim  Christensen  in  the  Register 
called  the  Simpson  case  “the  quintes¬ 
sential  California  story:  celebrity  and 
suspense,  firearms  and  freeways,  high- 
priced  lawyers,  ravenous  reporters  and 
an  impassioned  denial  of  guilt  that 
hinted  at  suicide.” 

During  the  investigation,  prior  to 
Simpson’s  flight,  newspapers  worked 
frantically  to  piece  the  story  together, 
often  with  leaks  from  sources  within 
the  tight-lipped  Los  Angeles  Police 
Department. 

And  anyone  who  might  link  Simp¬ 
son  to  the  murders  was  a  target  for  an 
interview  attempt. 

The  Times  snagged  a  woman  who 
had  jogged  past  Nicole  Simpson’s  con¬ 
do  before  the  bodies  were  discovered. 
She  described  a  car  parked  in  front  of 
the  building  that  resembled  an  auto 
driven  by  Simpson. 

Los  Angeles  Sentinel  reporter  Dennis 
Schatzman  contacted  a  man  who  had 
been  on  the  same  plane  that  Simpson 
took  to  Chicago  the  night  of  the  mur¬ 
ders.  The  man  said  he  talked  to  the 
suspect  and  discerned  no  unusual  be¬ 
havior. 

Times  staffer  Carla  Hall,  who  cov¬ 
ered  the  funeral  service  for  Nicole 


i 


Simpson  at  a  Catholic  church  along 
with  some  200  other  media  representa¬ 
tives,  recalled,  “We  were  a  pretty  well- 
behaved  bunch.” 

Not  permitted  to  enter  the  church, 
the  reporters  and  photographers  lined 
up  outside  its  gate,  noting  the  arriving 
mourners. 

“Except  for  a  latecomer  or  two,  we 
did  not  try  to  interview  those  going 
in,”  Hall  said.  But  the  mourners  were 
fair  game  when  they  emerged  from  the 
services,  she  added. 

“I  started  to  talk  to  [former  Major 
League  baseball  player]  Steve  Garvey 
and  I  was  soon  surrounded  by  a  pack  of 
press  and  he  ducked  out.  It  was  that 
way  the  whole  time.  When  a  reporter 
would  find  someone  who  would  talk, 
everybody  else  jumped  in.” 

Asked  if  this  was  the  biggest  story 
she  had  ever  covered.  Hall  put  it  be¬ 
hind  the  explosion  of  the  space  shuttle 
Challenger,  which  she  had  written 


about  for  the  Washington  Post.  But  she 
remarked  about  the  Simpson  investiga¬ 
tion  and  arrest,  “This  is  certainly  the 
most  bizarre  story  I’ve  ever  covered.  It’s 
an  incredibly  wrenching  and  poignant 
drama.” 

Her  Times  colleague.  Miles  Corwin, 
concluded  that  given  the  magnitude  of 
Southern  California  news  in  recent 
years,  the  Simpson  drama  is  out¬ 
weighed  by  the  Los  Angeles  riots,  the 
earthquake  last  January  and  the  Rod¬ 
ney  King  trials.  But  he  observed,  “I 
have  never  worked  a  story  with  a 
stranger  sequence  of  breaking  events.” 

As  in  all  big  stories,  the  press  took 
its  share  of  bashing,  including  from 
O.J.  Simpson  in  the  letter  he  penned 
before  his  freeway  escape. 

“1  don’t  want  to  belabor  knocking 
the  press,  but  I  can’t  believe  what  is  be¬ 
ing  said,”  he  wrote.  “Most  of  it  is  totally 
made  up.  1  know  you  have  a  job  to  do, 
but  as  a  last  wish,  please,  please,  please 
leave  my  children  in  peace.  Their  lives 
will  be  tough  enough.” 

At  his  press  conference,  Garcetti, 
sensitive  to  newspaper  reports  that  the 
LAPD  had  been  negligent  in  allowing 
Simpson  to  flee,  responded  to  a  ques¬ 
tion  on  the  subject  this  way:  “Don’t 


blame  anyone.  I  mean,  look  at  how 
many  people  are  here  today.  How 
many  members  of  the  media  have  been 
surrounding  Mr.  Simpson’s  house  and 
he  was  able  to  get  away  somehow.” 

Los  Angeles  Police  Chief  Willie 
Williams  was  equally  testy  when  he  ■ 
was  asked  whether  Simpson  had  re-  i 
ceived  “preferential  treatment,”  which  i 

allowed  him  to  slip  away.  ! 

“That’s  about  the  dumbest  state-  ■ 
ment  I’ve  ever  heard,”  he  snapped. 

Simpson’s  friend  A1  Cowlings,  who 
is  accused  of  driving  him  on  the  free¬ 
way  sprint,  swore  at  reporters  and 
knocked  a  TV  cameraman  to  the 
ground  when  they  approached  him  fol¬ 
lowing  his  release  on  bail  after  being 
charged  with  aiding  and  abetting  a 
fugitive. 

And  from  Dallas,  the  Rev.  Jesse 
Jackson  was  quoted  as  saying  about  the 
press,  “There’s  been  a  trial  in  the  news¬ 
rooms  before  it  got  to  the  courtrooms.” 

But  Gascon,  who  had  appeared 
tense  and  defensive  at  his  initial  meet¬ 
ing  with  the  media,  warmed  up  to 
them  considerably  after  Simpson  was 
finally  locked  up. 

At  a  second  press  conference,  he 
mentioned  the  “magnificent  job”  done 
by  officers  and  said  of  the  day’s  events, 

“It’s  something  that  all  of  us  can  be 
very  proud  of.”  I 

Television’s  coverage  of  the  story 
evoked  kudos  from  an  unlikely  source: 

Times  TV  critic  Howard  Rosenberg. 

Rosenberg,  who  frequently  has  fault¬ 
ed  TV  news  reporting,  wrote  of  the 
filmed  freeway  pursuit  of  Simpson  and  | 
Cowlings:  “  .  .  .  the  entire  day  had  ' 
been  a  video  speedway  of  perilous  pot¬ 
holes  and  hairpin  curves,  the  likes  of 
which  had  never  been  observed  before. 

If  there  was  ever  an  example  of  televi¬ 
sion  being  historic  as  well  as  instanta¬ 
neous,  this  was  it.  Although  stumbling 
earlier,  for  much  of  the  day,  the  people 
on  television  did  themselves  —  and 
the  public  —  proud.” 

One  group  in  Los  Angeles  was  de¬ 
cidedly  not  caught  up  in  the  Simpson 
story  and,  in  fact,  wondered  what  all 
the  fuss  was  about. 

Several  foreign  reporters  in  the  city  ] 
to  cover  the  opening  of  the  World  Cup 
soccer  games  at  the  Rose  Bowl  did  not 
understand  why  the  murders  overshad¬ 
owed  the  games,  according  to  a  Times 
survey. 

“Who  is  Simpson?”  an  Israeli  radio 
reporter  asked. 

When  told,  he  commented,  “If  this 
Mr.  Simpson  was  President  Clinton, 
then  I  could  understand.”  BEOT 
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K&B  reports  lower  sales, 
steady  profits;  KBA-Motter 
is  back  in  the  black 

ECHOING  OTHER  PRESS  tnanufac-  by  1,600  from  the  6,569  employed  in 
turers,  Germany’s  Koenig  &  Bauer  AG  1992.  Orders  received  in  1993  rose 
reported  fewer  sales  and  orders  for  1993.  slightly  to  DM  1.128  million. 

Sales  of  DM630.7  million,  represent-  Despite  more  than  50%  lower  sales 

ing  an  11.2%  decline  compared  to  1992, 
was  attributed  “largely  ...  to  the  trans- 


helped  push  orders  more  than  $30  mil¬ 
lion  higher  than  in  1992  for  the  York, 
Pa.-based  company. 

Despite  high  growth  in  the  Far  East 
and  improving  prospects  in  the  Americ¬ 
as,  K&.B  said  it  sees  “little  evidence  of  a 
radical  economic  upswing,”  noting  poor 
demand  in  Germany  and  “restrained 
growth”  in  much  of  the  rest  of  Europe. 
Prices,  it  said,  are  unlikely  to  improve 
owing  to  the  industry’s  continuing  over¬ 
capacity.  For  its  primary  markets,  K&.B 
expects  to  see  no  growth  in  demand 
much  before  early  next  year. 

For  this  year,  although  it  predicts  “a 


fer  of  all  sheetfed  activities”  to  sub¬ 
sidiary  KBA-Paneta  in  1992. 

Exports  declined  as  a  percentage  of 


Despite  more  than  50%  lower  sales  at 
KBA-Motter,  attributed  to  reorganization  and  the 


sales  from  53.5%  to  49.4%  as  a  result  of 
delivery  to  eastern  Germany  of  several 
large  newspaper  presses. 


recession,  the  U.S.  subsidiary  recorded  a  $14,500 
profit  on  sales  of  $17.6  million,  the  first  profit  in 


Orders  received  were  8.9%  below  the  Several  years. 

1992  level.  The  workforce  at  K&B’s  _ 


Wurzburg  and  Trennfeld  factories  was 
reduced  by  122  to  2,237. 

The  pressmaker  reported  “profit  on 
ordinary  activities”  of  DM22.5  million 
was  up  5.2%  compared  with  1992,  while 
its  net  income  of  DM9.2  million  fell 


at  KBA-Motter,  attributed  to  reorgani¬ 
zation  and  the  recession,  the  U.S.  sub¬ 
sidiary  recorded  a  $14,500  profit  on 
sales  of  $17.6  million,  the  first  profit  in 
several  years.  Big  flexo  press  orders 


further  drop  in  group  sales,”  K&B  ex¬ 
pects  a  company-level  profit  “and  a  sig¬ 
nificant  improvement  in  the  group  re¬ 
sult”  owing  to  group-wide  cost  cutting 
and  productivity  enhancement.  K^P 


6.3%  below  the  year-earlier  level. 


K&B,  the  third  largest  maker  of 
printing  presses,  reported  that  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  an  economic  upswing  in  the 
Americas,  increased  Southeast  Asian 
orders  and  a  more  modest  increase  in 
eastern  European  orders  “failed  to  out¬ 
weigh  a  continued  poor  demand  in 
western  Europe.” 

It  also  cited  a  suppliers’  price  war  to 
gain  a  share  of  the  diminished  demand. 

Deliveries  were  dominated  by  large 
newspaper  presses  for  new  plants  in 
eastern  Germany.  The  company  noted 
immediate  orders  from  Spain  and 
South  Africa  for  its  new  KBA  Comet 
double-width  newspaper  web  offset 
press,  delivery  of  its  first  anilox  offset 
press  to  the  U.S.  and  resumption  of 
manufacturing  of  sheetfed  gravure 
presses.  It  attributed  a  larger  portion  of 
sales  and  profits  to  security  presses. 

For  the  KBA  group,  consolidated 
subsidiaries  Albert-Frankenthal,  KBA- 
Planeta,  Austria’s  Maschinenfabrik 
Koenig  &  Bauer  Modling  and  KBA- 
Motter  Corp.  in  the  U.S.  accounted  for 
more  than  half  of  total  group  sales. 

The  group’s  net  loss  for  1993  deep¬ 
ened  to  DM26.9  million  from  DM7.8 
million  in  1992,  the  result  of  a  net  loss 
at  KBA  Planeta  that  was  covered  by  a 
transfer  of  reserves. 

The  group’s  workforce  was  reduced 
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sition  in  each  stacked  for  color.  So  the 
18  reelstands  can  feed  either  three  six- 
web  presses  run  collect  or  two  nine- 
web  presses  run  straight.  Each  of  nine 
folders  will  sit  between  three  mono 
units  on  one  side  and  the  stack  and 
fifth  footprint  (mono)  on  the  other. 

At  maximum  color  capability,  the 
configuration  will  run  five  webs,  one  in 
full  color,  back-to-back,  printing  a  to¬ 
tal  of  160  pages  collect,  32  with  four- 
color  pages,  or  192  pages  collect,  with 
64  spot-color  pages.  (Process  color  is 
unavailable  with  six  webs.)  In  all,  there 
is  capacity  to  deliver  1  'A  million  copies 
in  five  hours,  according  to  Drasner. 

“It  gives  us  back-to-back  color  tech¬ 
nology  to  do  commercial  work  dayside, 
which  we’re  seriously  considering,”  he 
said,  noting  that  business  may  come 
from  Applied  Graphics  Technologies 
customers. 

Commercial  work  may  offer  what 
the  new  presses  do  not  —  work  for  all 
press  operators. 

“The  only  way  this  affects  manning 
is  we’re  going  from  12  presses  to  nine 
presses,”  said  Drasner,  who  stressed 
that  while  fewer  press  crews  will  be  re¬ 
quired,  the  number  in  each  will  remain 
at  the  current  contractual  level.  Nego¬ 
tiation  of  some  future  reduction,  how¬ 
ever,  seems  likely  in  view  of  the  fewer 
adjustments  required  by  keyless  inking. 

In  the  lower  storage  and  reel  area, 
the  News  layout  for  the  Jersey  City 
building  shows  system  support  areas 


(mechanics,  hydraulics,  etc.)  between 
reel  rows  and  directly  below  the  mail- 
room. 

At  one  point  the  News  talked  to  the 
New  York  Times  Co.  about  buying  its 
shuttered  Carlstadt,  N.j.,  plant,  com¬ 
plete  with  36  units  of  Goss  Metroliner 
offset.  Drasner  said  that  with  the  press 
reconfiguration  and  other  work  re¬ 
quired  and  a  “substantial”  difference 
between  what  the  Times  asked  and 
what  the  News  was  prepared  to  spend, 
it  was  decided  to  buy  new  presses  and 


look  elsewhere  for  a  plant. 

The  co-publisher  added  that  al¬ 
though  Carlstadt  was  attractive  as  an 
almost-ready-to-run  site,  it  afforded 
little  opportunity  to  expand. 

In  contrast,  the  old  bleach  factory 
has  space  for  a  sixth  footprint  (at  least 
a  seventh  unit)  on  each  press.  And 
with  the  new  presses,  any  mono  or 
two-color  unit  can  grow  into  a  full-col¬ 
or  tower. 

The  News  may  not  replace  the  Times 
in  Carlstadt,  but  after  following  it 
across  the  Hudson,  the  News  may  also 


follow  it  back  into  New  York,  where  it 
is  readying  a  site  in  Queens  borough  for 
its  next  new  plant  now  that  Edison, 
N.J.,  is  running  satisfactorily. 

“The  next  logical  step,”  said  Dras¬ 
ner,  “if  circulation  grows  as  we  antici¬ 
pate,  is  another  plant  somewhere  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river  —  the  East 
River.”  After  vetting  more  than  200 
sites,  several  are  believed  suitable  for  a 
second  News  plant,  he  said. 

In  the  meantime,  though  the  News 
may  have  reached  preliminary  agree¬ 


ment  with  New  Jersey  for  occupying 
the  old  Clorox  plant,  nothing  had 
been  finalized  as  of  early  this  month, 
according  to  Dave  Marziano,  spokes¬ 
man  for  the  state’s  commerce  depart¬ 
ment. 

“We  think  it  would  be  a  great  deal 
for  the  state  of  New  Jersey,”  said 
Marziano.  But  about  how  the  purchase 
price  and  reported  loan  to  the  News 
will  be  financed,  he  said  only  that  the 
department  is  “very  optimistic”  and 
“hopeful  of  reaching  an  agreement 
shortly.” 

He  said  while  both  sides  were  “mak¬ 
ing  progress,”  Commerce  Commission¬ 
er  Gualberto  Medina  .  .  .  does  not 
want  to  go  into  the  details”  during  the 
“ongoing  negotiations.” 

First  keyless  customer 

With  its  new  offset  presses,  the  News 
will  print  color  using  new  technology 
from  Rockwell  Graphic  Systems.  The 
Goss  Newsliner  press  is  available  with 
conventional  and  keyless  inking,  and  its 
first  customer  will  use  the  latter 
method. 

While  the  process  has  been  used  in 
Europe  for  several  years  at  several  sites, 
until  recently  U.S.  newspapers  have  had 
satisfactory  keyless  results  only  with 
black  ink. 

Keyless  designs  offer  a  shorter  ink 
train  and  simpler  ink  control  that  elim¬ 
inates  column  or  zone  ink  density  ad¬ 
justments  by  delivering  a  uniform,  me¬ 
tered  quantity  of  ink  across  the  web. 

The  result  is  more  consistency  and 


While  the  state  is  not  lending  any  direct  help  in 
modifying  the  structure,  as  an  incentive,  it 
approved  a  $35  million  loan  to  its  tenant, 
according  to  Drasner,  who  said,  “we’re  putting 
about  $55  million  of  our  own  money  into  it.” 
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less  start-up  waste  from  a  somewhat 
simpler  printing  machine  that  is  easier 
to  operate  and  requires  less  attention 
from  fewer  operators. 

The  first  U.S.  paper  slated  to  print 
keyless  color  is  the  South  Bend  (Ind.) 
Tribune ,  which  is  installing  the  anilox 
Colora  press  from  Germany’s  Koenig  & 
Bauer. 

Rockwell  is  the  last  major  (and  only 
U.S.)  manufacturer  of  double-wide 
newspaper  presses  to  offer  keyless. 

Japanese  pressmakers  (one  in  coop¬ 
eration  with  Rockwell)  pioneered  key¬ 
less  inking,  but  without  color  until  very 
recently. 

After  years  of  studying  suitable  press 
mechanics  and  ink  formulations,  Rock¬ 
well  installed  a  trial  Goss  Colorliner 
unit  in  production  at  Copley  News¬ 
papers’  Fox  Valley  plant,  not  far  from 
the  manufacturer’s  suburban-Chicago 
headquarters. 

Almost  two  years  later,  the  Newslin- 
er  makes  its  debut  with  the  keyless  op¬ 
tion.  Rockwell  uses  positive-feed  key¬ 
less  inking  that  affords  some  measure  of 
color  density  adjustment.  In  contrast  to 
South  Bend’s  Colora,  which  will  use 
inks  from  a  Canadian  supplier,  Goss 
keyless  operates  with  the  same  inks  and 
fountain  solutions  used  by  ink  injector 
presses. 

According  to  Rockwell,  its  keyless 
design  reduces  starvation  and  ghosting. 
In  place  of  an  anilox  or  metering  roller, 
it  relies  on  four  pumps  to  meter  ink 
through  the  rail  to  a  distribution  roller, 
with  the  amount  of  ink  pumped  deter¬ 
mining  the  density  across  the  print  cou¬ 
ple. 

Remaining  ink  is  removed  from  the 


Fred  Drasner,  CEO  and  co-publisher  of 
the  New  York  Daily  News. 

train  and  recirculated  along  with  fresh 
ink  in  a  system  that  eliminates  the 
problem  of  overloading  ink  with  recir¬ 
culated  water. 

Keyed  inking  employs  the  Goss  digi¬ 
tal  inking  system  already  in  use  on  Col¬ 
orliner  and  MetroColor  presses  for  pre¬ 
cision  control.  It  is  compatible  with  the 
new  Goss  Color  Correction  System  for 
precise  color  matching  across  presses 
and  print  sites. 

Digital  inking  reduces  the  mechanics 
of  injector  inking  and  requires  no  zero 
setting.  Conventional  injector  pumps 
and  related  assemblies  are  replaced  with 
self-contained  page  packs.  The  system 


holds  gray  balance  and  density  across 
changing  press  speeds.  Ink  volumes  are 
determined  by  control  of  rotary  valve 
cycle  times. 

When  the  70,000-cph  Newsliner  was 
introduced  in  late  January,  Frank  Mc¬ 
Kay,  then-president  of  Rockwell  Graph¬ 
ic  Systems,  said  the  company  expected 
it  would  “constitute  an  increasing  per¬ 
centage  of  our  double-width  sales 
worldwide.”  The  new  press  is  built  to 
metric  specifications. 

One  source  familiar  with  Newsliner’s 
design  called  it  “similar  to  the  [Goss] 
Colorliner,  but  scaled  down  a  little  bit; 
but  most  importantly  it  incorporates 
the  keyless  inking.” 

Like  the  taller  Colorliner,  it  runs  a 
vertical  web  lead  through  stackable 
blanket-to-blanket  print  modules  to  op¬ 
timize  color  placement  and  paging. 
Dampening  is  water  down  first  direct  to 
plate  for  both  digital  and  keyless  inking 
systems. 

News  managers  reportedly  had  a 
look  at  the  same  keyless  inking  technol¬ 
ogy  in  use  on  one  of  Fox  Valley’s  Color¬ 
liner  units. 

A  full-size  wooden  mock-up  of  the 
Newsliner  was  constructed  at  Rockwell’s 
plant  so  that  prospective  customers 
could  get  a  better  feel  for  the  machine’s 
accessibility.  Simulator  units  are  to  be 
used  for  initial  training. 

Rockwell  said  the  Newsliner  resulted 
from  Integrated  Product  Development, 
a  concurrent  engineering  process  using 
a  multi-discipline  team  of  customer  and 
vendor  representatives  working  with 
Rockwell’s  personnel,  from  initial  prod¬ 
uct  planning  through  design  and  imple¬ 
mentation.  (continues) 


Two  stacked  four-couple  Newsliner  minimizes  control  system  downtime  by  ing  will  not  be  employed  at  the  new 
modules  sit  more  than  four  feet  shorter  speeding  troubleshooting  and  service,  plant.  For  newsprint  roll  handling, 
than  four  comparably  configured  two-  Instead  of  shutting  down  a  central  con-  there  will  be  automated  guided  vehi- 
couple  Colorliner  modules,  eliminating  trol  cabinet  for  repair,  individual  Paks  cles  and  other  automation,  but  only 
one  platform  level.  The  comparatively  can  be  swapped  out  if  necessary.  where  management  sees  an  immediate 

simpler  keyless  inking  system  with  few-  The  supervisor’s  workstation  is  a  pay-off  from  the  technology, 

er  rollers  than  in  a  conventional  ink  desktop  PC  with  plate  layout,  schedul-  At  the  other  end  of  the  press,  mail- 
train  is  primarily  responsible  for  the  ing  and  reporting  capabilities.  Another  room  systems  are  configured  perpen- 
new  machine’s  compactness.  The  alter-  PC,  the  maintenance  workstation,  dicular  to  the  Newsliners,  from  which 
native  digital  keyed  inking  version  was  monitors  equipment  performance  and  papers  will  be  conveyed  straight 
subsequently  engineered  to  fit  the  enve-  schedules  maintenance  according  to  through  to  bundling  on  22  tie  lines, 
lope  designed  for  the  keyless  version.  equipment  use.  Presses  will  not  be  on  line  to  the  in- 

The  shortened  couple- to-couple  dis-  Also  available  is  the  Maintenance  setters,  which  will  only  be  used  for 

tance  also  improves  color  register.  Assistance  Partnership,  a  package  of  freestanding  inserts  in  the  Sunday  pa- 
which  is  assisted  by  optional  auto-regis-  maintenance  tools  that  includes  a  lap-  per  and  will  pass  complete  packages  to 
ter  systems  with  motorized  register  ad-  top  PC  with  diagnostic  and  documenta-  the  same  tie  lines.  No  mailroom  sys- 
justment.  tion  applications  and  access  to  a  tech-  terns  vendors  had  been  selected  in 

In  addition  to  the  160-page  Sover-  nical  information  bulletin  board.  spring, 

eign,  the  press  uses  new,  modular  3:2  Support  services  also  include  round-  One  thing  that  sets  the  News  apart 

rotary,  2:3:3  and  2:5:5  jaw  folders  with  the-clock  on-line  access  to  replacement  from  other  newspapers  is  the  fact  that 
new  diagnostics  and  a  common  upper  part  information  and  ordering  and  soft-  single-copy  cash  sales  account  for  more 
folder  structure.  Newsliner  accommo-  ware  that  contains  manuals,  catalogs  than  80%  of  its  circulation  —  so  the 
dates  60-66"  web  widths  and  a  new,  and  assembly  drawings.  (See  related  matter  of  security  looms  large, 
more  ergonomic  CT50  running-belt  story,  p.  52.)  Management  decided  to  label  every 

RTP  with  diagnostics  and  easier  set-up  copy  by  dealer  because,  for  now,  miss- 

and  maintenance,  as  well  as  related  Reelroom  and  mailroom  ing  copies  cannot  be  tracked  and  re¬ 
web-tensioning  and  control  systems.  "The  degree  of  production  automation  turned  copies  cannot  be  identified. 

Its  control  system  resides  on  a  PC  varies  from  one  area  to  the  next.  While  The  News  will  label  with  on-line  ink 
network  and  uses  plug-in  Smart  Pak  reel  level  will  see  some  automation,  jet  printers  controlled  from  a  digitally 
control-electronics  modules,  each  lo-  most  decisions  had  yet  to  be  made  for  prepared  manifest, 
cated  with  its  related  device  or  system  post-press  operations.  If,  as  Drasner  said,  his  business’s  fu- 

component  instead  of  at  a  central  loca-  Believing  it  has  yet  to  be  accom-  ture  lies  in  its  mailroom,  he  may  have 
tion.  plished  satisfactorily.  News  manage-  reason  for  delaying  post-press  deci- 

The  design,  according  to  Rockwell,  ment  decided  that  automatic  reel  load-  sions.  He  said  the  mailroom  should  be 
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able  to  adopt  newer  technologies  as 
they  come  along.  As  the  industry  zones 
editions  for  smaller  and  smaller  niches, 
he  said  he  wants  the  News  similarly 
zoned  —  for  both  home  delivery  and 
newsstand  distribution. 

“We’re  looking  at  all  of  the  new  in¬ 
serting  solutions,  bar  coding  of  each 
product  and  much  more  sophisticated 
tracking,”  said  Drasner. 

Beyond  that,  he  added,  his  paper 
also  “intends  to  have  a  big  push  on 
home  delivery,”  and  will  examine  the 
potential  in  using  and  culling  lists 
much  the  way  magazines  do  for  selec- 
tronic  binding. 

For  too  long,  said  Drasner,  the  in¬ 
dustry  focused  on  automating  mechan¬ 
ical  operations  —  moving  and  strip¬ 
ping  newsprint  rolls  —  for  which  it  has 
all  day.  In  contrast,  he  maintained,  a 
plant  has  only  about  four  hours  to  get 
the  newspaper  out. 

“1  keep  telling  them,  ‘you’ve  been 
concentrating  on  the  wrong  end  of  the 
plant,’  ”  he  said.  “The  mailroom  is  a 
marketing  operation;  the  warehouse  is 
a  production  operation.  The  mailroom 
has  to  be  quick.” 

Pagination  now,  color  later 

Remote  print  sites  are  nothing  new 
to  the  News,  and  remote  typesetting 
has  been  the  norm  for  quite  some  time 
at  its  Brooklyn  plant.  There,  two  new 
Agfa  SelectSet  5000s  were  in  use  along 
with  older  Camex  Bitcasters,  the  for¬ 
mer  for  paginated  output,  the  latter  for 
galleys. 

In  early  March,  classified  pages  were 
already  made  up  electronically,  as  were 
several  pages  of  day-specific  feature  sec¬ 
tions  and  sometimes  a  center  spread. 
Full  pagination  was  predicted  by  sum¬ 
mer. 

In  the  same  camera  and  platemaking 
area  stands  a  Crosfield  Pagefax  unit, 
used  to  move  cartoons  and  other  mater¬ 
ial  from  Manhattan  to  Brooklyn  and  as 
a  back-up  path  for  sending  pages  to 
platemaking  at  the  old  Kearny,  N.J., 
plant.  The  page  facsimile  machine  orig¬ 
inally  sent  pages  to  the  Garden  City 
plant,  which  the  News  left  about  10 
years  ago. 

According  to  prepress  systems  direc¬ 
tor  Frank  Schilero,  the  SelectSet  5000s 
were  rented  in  anticipation  of  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  newer  Avantra  models.  Among 
other  features,  the  new  PostScript  drum 
imagesetter  uses  the  same  film  as  the 
5000,  holds  ±0.2  mil  over  eight  separa¬ 
tions  for  specialty  color  work,  offers  four 
resolutions  and  images  at  a  maximum 
400  square  inches  per  minute,  employs 


improved  mechanics  for  its  optical  sys¬ 
tem  and  has  a  carriage  driven  on  mag¬ 
netic  rails  by  its  own  motor. 

Pages  are  passed  to  Harlequin  or 
APSl  (now  Cascade  Systems  Inc.) 
raster  image  processors.  The  latter  RlPs 
handle  PostScript  jobs  in  independent 
steps  for  continuous  use  of  all  RIP  com¬ 
ponents,  said  Schillero. 

A  page  is  first  accepted,  then  handed 
off  to  a  second  stage  for  processing, 
freeing  up  the  first  stage  for  another  in¬ 
coming  page.  From  processing,  a  page 
moves  to  the  painting  stage  and  frees 
the  second  stage  to  process  the  last  ac¬ 
cepted  page. 

Supporting  the  page  data  stream  is  a 
lOMb/sec  backbone  going  into  a 
lOOMb/sec  FDDl  fiber-optic  ring. 

Though  confident  about  achieving 
full  pagination,  Drasner  did  not  push  a 
summer  target  date. 

“As  with  anything,  you  get  smarter 
and  smarter  about  it,”  he  said.  “1  think 
by  1995  we’ll  have  pagination.” 

He  conceded  that  it  was  proving 
more  complex  than  the  News  and  Atex 
anticipated,  but  expressed  confidence 
that  both  organizations  will  work  out 
any  problems. 

The  pagination  process  and  those  us¬ 
ing  it  require  more  attention  than  the 
technical  products,  according  to  Dras¬ 
ner. 


“It’s  harder  to  change  the  culture 
than  it  is  the  technology,”  he  said, 
pointing  out  that  “there  are  hundreds  of 
technical  solutions.” 

Still,  progress  is  being  made,  accord¬ 
ing  to  photography  director  Eric 
Meskauskas,  who  said  that  among  his 
staffers  there  are  “people  who  never 
met  a  keyboard  who  are  now  working 
three  at  once.” 

Atex  was  to  load  a  new  version  of  its 
EdPage  software  in  early  April. 

“Even  though  we  are  an  Atex  cus¬ 
tomer,”  said  associate  editor  Edward  Fay, 
“we  had  to  rewrite  every  format  for  Ed¬ 
Page.” 

Still,  he  said  editorial  likes  the  paral¬ 
lel  pagination  product  because  it  does  a 
good  job  handling  the  multiple-edition 
complexity  of  zoning  and  subzoning. 

Run  on  32  workstations,  EdPage  is 
being  integrated  with  Atex  Image  Ser¬ 
vices  and  Full  Page  Output  software  for 
assembly  of  graphics,  ads,  text  and  rules 
and  their  combined  output  to  an  image¬ 
setter. 

Ad  stacks  will  be  created  in  Software 
Consulting  Services’  Layout  8000.  Im¬ 
ages  to  be  used,  as  view  files  for  place¬ 
ment  and  full-resolution  files  for  output, 
will  be  available  from  a  Cascade  OPl 
server. 

Highly  designed  pages  like  “City 
Smarts”  are  grist  for  Atex  Press2Go 
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XTensions  for  pagination  in  QuarkX¬ 
Press.  But  in  early  spring  such  pages 
were  still  prepared  separately  on  Macin¬ 
toshes  running  XPress,  Adobe  Photo¬ 
shop  and  other  applications. 

Fay  said  there  was  eagerness  to  get 
the  PressZGo  software  up  and  running 
so  the  paper  can  pass  page  information 
back  into  the  editorial  database. 
PressZGo  for  Mark-Up  and  Layout  will 
be  installed  at  20  stations. 

Rather  than  rely  on  XPress,  said 
Schilero,  “we  also  want  to  maintain  the 
hyphenation-justification  algorithms  of 
Atex  [because]  it  will  not  reflow  in 
Quark”  when  sent  from  the  paper’s  old¬ 
er  Atex  J-11  system,  which  the  News 
wants  to  preserve. 

“For  the  ease  of  the  transition”  from 
older  proprietary  Atex  terminals,  he 
added,  the  News  is  using  familiar  Atex 
keyboards  with  the  275  486-based  per¬ 
sonal  computers  running  Atex  PC 
Preference  for  writing  and  editing. 
How  long  PC  Preference  remains  in 
use  was  not  known. 

When  asked  about  Deadline,  News 
managers  just  raised  their  eyebrows 
over  lowered  eyes  until  Drasner  re¬ 
marked,  “At  the  moment,  it’s  aptly 
named.”  The  new  Atex  front  end  was 
not  installed,  he  said,  because  the  pa¬ 
per  preferred  to  see  how  it  fared  else¬ 
where  first.  “At  the  moment,  it  needs 
work,”  said  Drasner. 

Faces  brightened  when  the  topic 
changed  to  Atex’s  PC-based  page 
tracking  and  production  management 
system.  Fay  said  the  staff  liked  Reflex, 
which  Schilero  called  “a  very  good 
product.” 

Atex  said  its  Reflex  will  be  run  over 
a  wide  area  network  to  allow  the  News 
to  monitor  production  status  of  an  en¬ 
tire  edition  from  prepress  in  Manhat¬ 
tan  and  production  across  the  river. 

“We’ve  asked  them  to  enhance  it 
slightly,”  said  Fay,  adding  that  it  already 
does  most  of  what  it  should  and  was 
quickly  put  into  service  for  Daily  News 
subzoning  and  split  zoning. 

Schilero  said  the  new  Reflex  version 
was  expected  last  month.  Once  an  edi¬ 
tor  clears  a  page,  that  page  would  lock, 
and  when  pages  are  moving,  the  paper 
wants  Reflex  to  take  over  the  typeset¬ 
ting  procedure.  (Atex  pagination  is  a 
bigger,  longer-term  project  across  town 
at  the  New  York  Times,  where  Reflex 
will  run  on  40  workstations.) 

Drasner  said  management  is  still  in 
the  “preliminary  stages  of  thinking 
about  color,”  and  he  could  not  predict 
when  color  would  begin  appearing  on 
the  pages  of  the  News. 


The  picture  desk  was  involved  early 
with  pagination  because  it  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  putting  together  the  People 
page.  Only  the  regular  column,  printed 
across  the  bottom  of  the  page,  was  lat¬ 
er  stripped  in. 

Though  they  print  in  black-and- 
white,  the  photo  staff  at  the  News  an¬ 
ticipated  change  a  couple  of  years  ago 
when  it  began  shooting  all  news  pho¬ 
tos  in  color.  Schilero  said  prepress  pro¬ 
duction  already  is  prepared  for  color, 
with  Atex  Full  Page  Output  looking 
into  a  photo  server  for  images.  Select¬ 
ed  photos  are  passed  to  the  OPl  server, 
from  which  EdPage  pulls  up  low-reso¬ 
lution  versions. 

Photos  are  selected  on  screen,  ac¬ 
cording  to  photo  director  Meskauskas, 
with  prints  only  sometimes  later 
passed  around  for  discussion. 

On-screen  selection  is  made  possi¬ 
ble  by  Applied  Graphics  Technologies’ 
Digital  Link  Gateway  System,  the  ca¬ 
pacity  and  speed  of  which  allows  every 
picture  taken  to  be  scanned  and  readi¬ 
ly  available  for  viewing. 

Last-minute  changes  or  substitutions 
are  made  easier  because  all  material  is 
already  in  digital  form,  and  depending 
on  system  set-up,  can  be  made  avail¬ 
able  any  time  to  anyone  on  any  com¬ 
puter.  (See  sidebar,  p.  104.) 

Linked  to  a  Sun  Microsystems  work¬ 
station,  the  AGT  system’s  Kodak  scan¬ 
ner  prescans  an  entire  roll  of  film  in 
seconds  (full  scans  in  about  five  min¬ 


utes  per  roll).  Though  prescanned  im¬ 
ages  can  be  displayed,  Meskauskas  said 
there  is  generally  no  examination  at 
that  point  except  to  eliminate  any 
empty  frames. 

The  photo  department  operates  two 
scanning  workstations,  four  editing 
workstations  and  several  Macintoshes. 

Older  pictures,  whether  published  or 
not,  are  to  be  stored  on  a  PhotoView 
image  archiving  system  developed  by 
Tribune  Publishing  Co.,  Lewiston,  Ida¬ 
ho,  and  marketed  by  Mead  Data  Cen¬ 
tral,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Though  AGT  said  its  system  at  the 
Daily  News  is  linked  to  PhotoView, 
the  paper  has  yet  to  implement  the 
archive. 

Meskauskas,  who  noted  that  three 
to  four  days’  worth  of  photos  can  now 
be  stored  as  compressed  files  on  one 
side  of  a  writable  Kodak  optical  disk, 
he  said  he  needed  to  be  certain  images 
could  be  imported  in  Kodak  Photo 
CD-format. 

“They  claim  that’s  been  fixed  .  .  . 
but  1  haven’t  seen  it  yet,”  he  told  E&P 
two  weeks  ago. 

Digital  Link  acts  as  if  it  were  a  Ko¬ 
dak  Photo  CD,  intercepting  scanned 
files  at  the  point  where  they  would  be 
written  to  a  compact  disk,  allowing  im¬ 
ages  to  be  immediately  passed  to  a  pic¬ 
ture  desk’s  workstation. 

Only  after  publication  on  archiving 
selections  are  made  and  any  editing  or 
color  corrections  are  performed  in 
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Adobe  Photoshop  will  pictures  be 
saved  on  a  CD  and  eventually  placed 
in  PhotoView. 

Because  PC-based  PhotoView  only 
shows  small  thumbnails  for  search  and 
preview  purposes,  said  Meskauskas, 
ACT  was  working  on  a  photo  archive 
that  presents  a  larger  contact  sheet. 

He  also  noted  that  if  the  archiving 
solution  is  changed  (or  if  a  photo  is 
simply  moved),  a  method  must  be  de¬ 
veloped  for  keeping  information  about 
each  photo  attached  to  that  photo. 

In  addition  to  the  last  two  year’s  half¬ 
million  scanned  photos  now  stored  on 
optical  disks,  the  Daily  News  will  simi¬ 
larly  digitize  its  library  of  more  than 
three  million  negatives  and  prints,  the 
latter  on  flatbed  scanners,  for  archived 
storage  on  disks. 

Even  with  that  huge  imaging  vol¬ 
ume,  Meskauskas  acknowledged  that 
“it  may  be  overkill  for  us  in  black  and 
white  with  lousy  reproduction,  but 
anybody  doing  color  would  be  crazy 
not  to  use  it.” 

Overkill  perhaps,  but  only  for  the 
present.  With  a  few  years  headstart, 
the  majority  of  digitally  stored  photos 
will  eventually  be  in  color,  as  will  the 
newspaper. 

Furthermore,  the  News  has  plans  to 
create  and  make  commercially  avail¬ 
able  an  archive  of  New  York  City 
newsphotos. 

Last,  but  not  least,  Drasner  is  also 
Applied  Graphic  Technologies  chair¬ 
man  and  chief  executive. 

The  Digital  Link  Gateway,  said 
Meskauskas,  “is  everything  the 
Leafdesk  should  have  been.” 

As  yet,  however,  there  is  no  direct 
AGT  connection  to  the  Leafserver  to 
pull  in  AP  Photostream  and  Knight- 
Ridder/Tribune  photos.  There  is  also  a 
separate  system  for  Reuters  pictures. 
All  news  photos,  however,  eventually 
go  onto  the  same  Novell  network  serv¬ 
er. 

The  News  reportedly  has  a  16-giga¬ 
byte  disk  array  for  interim  image  stor¬ 
age  prior  to  archiving  on  optical  disk. 

Another  new  technology  the  Daily 
News  will  explore  is  digital  cameras, 
which  the  photo  director  said  will 
probably  produce  images  that  in  most 
cases  are  good  enough  for  publication. 

While  digital  cameras  can  almost 
immediately  speed  an  image  directly 
into  a  distant  newspaper’s  prepress  sys¬ 
tem,  the  efficiencies  of  filmless  photog¬ 
raphy  can  even  help  local  news  photos 
make  deadline.  Drive  time  caused  by 
city  traffic  was  said  to  be  the  biggest 
headache  for  New  York  photographers. 


In  Brief 


American  Publishing 
reports  small  profit 

IN  ITS  FIRST  earnings  report  since  go¬ 
ing  public  in  May,  American  Publishing 
Co.  said  it  earned  $322,000,  or  2^  a 
share,  in  the  first  three  months  of  this 
year,  compared  with  a  net  loss  of  $2.4 
million,  or  16^  a  share,  a  year  earlier. 

The  company,  based  in  West  Frank¬ 
fort,  Ill.,  credited  higher  revenues  at  its 
97  U.S.  community  dailies.  The  results 
did  not  include  the  Chicago  Sun-Times, 
which  American  acquired  March  31. 

American  reported  quarterly  revenue 
grew  15.7%  to  $48.6  million,  and  oper¬ 
ating  income  doubled  to  $5  million. 

The  Suri'Times  reported  quarterly 
revenues  grew  5.4%  to  $65.2  million, 
and  operating  income  rose  to  $531,000, 
compared  with  an  operating  loss  of 
$500,000  a  year  earlier. 

American  named  Sun-Times  presi¬ 
dent  Sam  McKeel  as  a  vice  president 
and  director.  Also  named  to  the  board 
were  former  Reagan  administration  de¬ 


fense  official  Richard  Perle,  now  with 
the  American  Enterprise  Institute; 
Leonard  Shaykin,  whose  Adler  & 
Shaykin  investment  firm  sold  American 
the  Sun-Times,  and  former  Illinois  Gov. 
Jim  Thompson. 

Search  for  college 
president  must  be 
done  in  public 

ACTING  ON  LAWSUITS  filed  by  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  and  the  Detroit 
News,  a  county  judge  ordered  the 
Wayne  County  (Michigan)  Communi¬ 
ty  College  board  to  conduct  its  search 
for  a  new  president  in  public. 

Wayne  County  Circuit  Judge  John 
Murphy  ruled  the  16-member  presiden¬ 
tial  search  committee  is  a  public  body 
that  cannot  meet  in  private. 

The  newspapers  complained  the 
committee  met  private  May  12  to  con¬ 
sider  candidates. 
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Digital  Link 
Gateway 

New  York  Daily  News  uses  a  high-speed,  high- volume 
image  processing  system  developed  by  a  company 
partly  owned  by  the  newspaper’s  co-publishers 


by  Jim  Rosenberg 

THE  NEW  YORK  Daily  News  is  a 
black-and-white  newspaper  with  a  fast¬ 
growing  photo  archive  holding  approx¬ 
imately  four  million  digital  images, 
more  than  a  half-million  of  them  in 
color 

To  efficiently  scan  its  large  library  of 
prints  and  each  roll  of  color  negative 
film  shot  every  day  by  every  photogra¬ 
pher  and  make  all  photos  readily  avail¬ 
able,  the  paper  relies  upon  a  system  de¬ 
veloped  by  another  business  run  by  its 
co-publisher  and  chief  executive,  Fred 
Drasner. 

Created  by  the  merger  of  two  com¬ 
panies  in  1987  and  subsequent  acquisi¬ 
tions,  Applied  Graphics  Technologies 
operates  a  nationwide  network  of 
graphic  communications  services  rang¬ 


retrieve  images  for  prepress,  multime¬ 
dia  publishing  and  other  markets. 

Headquartered  in  Rochester,  N.Y., 
with  R&D  offices  in  Boulder,  Colo., 
the  new  division  is  headed  by  Scott 
Brownstein,  who  led  Eastman  Kodak’s 
development  of  the  Photo  CD  system, 
and  is  staffed  by  almost  20  other  for¬ 
mer  Kodak  personnel  working  on  Pho¬ 
to  CD. 

At  AGT,  the  team  pursued  its  work 
with  the  same  technology  to  create  a 
system  —  the  Digital  Link  Gateway  — 
suited  to  the  high-volume,  fast-turn- 
around  needs  of  newspaper  and  maga¬ 
zine  publishers. 

Unveiled  last  October,  the  Gateway 
essentially  drops  the  CD  from  Photo 
CD  prior  to  the  need  to  write  a  disk. 
Scanned  images  can  he  immediately 
stored  on  an  image  server  and  accessed 


Oles  said  the  Digital  Link  Gateway  was 
specified  to  connect  to  the  AP  Leafserver  to  bring 
wirephotos  onto  the  Windows  NT  network  .... 


ing  from  consultation  and  design  to 
production  and  satellite  transmission 
for  commercial  work,  publications  and 
advertising  agencies. 

Together,  Drasner  and  News  chair¬ 
man  and  co-publisher  Mortimer  Zuck- 
erman  form  one  of  several  AGT  in¬ 
vestor  groups.  Though  the  two  were 
said  to  have  no  day-to-day  involve¬ 
ment,  another  of  their  publishing  in¬ 
terests,  US  News  &  World  Report,  is 
an  AGT  business  partner  to  the  extent 
that  it  explores  new  technologies  and 
beta  tests  AGT  systems. 

A  year  ago  AGT  created  a  Digital 
Imaging  Division  to  develop  and  mar¬ 
ket  products  that  store,  manipulate  and 


within  30  seconds  from  networked 
workstations.  Selection,  correction 
and  production  of  images  can  be  ac¬ 
complished  before  they  are  copied  to 
optical  media. 

“We  use  .  .  .  Kodak  writable  CDs,  as 
opposed  to  the  Photo  CDs,”  said  AGT 
corpotate  vice  president  Murray  Oles, 
distinguishing  between  Kodak  disks 
that  can  tecotd  images  in  Photo  CD 
format  and  Photo  CD  disks  that  can 
only  be  used  on  Photo  CD  players. 

System  components  are  a  Kodak 
35mm  film  scanner.  Digital  Link  image 
server,  image  editing  workstation  and 
CD-ROM  archiving  system  and  Macin¬ 
tosh  for  Adobe  Photoshop  image  edit¬ 


ing  and  colot  proofing  —  all  on  a  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Windows  NT  network. 

AGT  said  its  Digital  Link  Gateway 
will  also  take  input  from  a  wirephoto 
receiver  and  output  to  prepress  produc¬ 
tion  systems. 

At  200-250  images  per  hour,  the  Ko¬ 
dak  scanner  and  the  scanning  worksta¬ 
tion  are  fast  enough  to  allow  several 
hundred  Daily  News  images  to  be 
processed  every  day.  If  the  procedure  is 
fast,  the  actual  scanning  time  is  even 
faster  —  about  five  minutes  fot  a  36- 
exposure  roll,  according  to  AGT. 

At  that  speed,  it  is  easier  to  scan 
everything  first  and  make  on-screen 
deletions  and  selections  for  publication 
or  for  later  or  other  use. 

Annotations  can  be  attached  to  im¬ 
age  files  for  later  use  in  caption  writ¬ 
ing.  Photographers’  names  and  assign¬ 
ments  also  are  entered  by  the  scanner 
operator. 

The  archive  application  goes  beyond 
standard  NAA/IPTC  header  informa¬ 
tion  by  tetaining  other  support  infor¬ 
mation  and  final  captions,  which  travel 
with  the  image  file. 

The  photo  editing  station  offers 
thumbnail  previews  of  retrieved  and 
sorted  images  and  allows  comparison 
of  a  selected  image  with  altetnative 
shots.  Close-up  side-by-side  display  of 
two  pictures  allows  photo  editors  to 
better  compare  image  quality  and  con¬ 
tent,  down  to  individual  pixels. 

Oles  said  the  process  is  “as  fast  as 
you  can  do  it  with  a  loupe  in  your 
hand,  going  back  and  forth  actoss 
chromes  on  a  light  table.” 

The  system  uses  SuperMac  Press- 
match  monitors,  said  Oles,  that  feature 
the  sort  of  colot-calibtated  high-defin- 
ition  screens  used  for  retouching. 

The  images  are  retrieved  from  the 
image  server’s  large-volume  disk  array, 
to  which  scanned  files  ate  immediately 
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Ohio  high  court  rejects 
suit  against  Plain  Dealer 


transferred  via  proprietary  AGT  inter¬ 
face. 

Recording  selected  images  on  CDs 
for  archival  storage  can  be  set  up  as  a 
background  function. 

The  Photo  Editor  application  allows 
work  on  image  files  within  Photo  CD 
format.  AGT  said  it  tries  to  provide 
very  fast  image-manipulation  capabili¬ 
ties  by  working  directly  within  Kodak’s 
YCC  image  pack. 

In  contrast  to  the  Kodak  Photo  CD 
system,  the  Gateway  dispenses  with 
the  CD  itself  until  editing  and  produc¬ 
tion  stages  are  complete. 

In  Photo  CD,  according  to  Oles,  a 
scanned  image  is  passed  to  a  buffer. 
When  the  next  image  is  scanned  the 
first  image  is  immediately  written  to 
disk.  Viewing  or  working  on  the  first 
image,  he  said,  requires  that  it  be 
called  up  from  a  disk  reader. 

“They’re  trying  to  sell  you  disks,” 
said  Oles.  “It  takes  about  a  half  hour  to 
write  a  full  disk  and  then  it  takes  quite 
a  while  to  retrieve  images  off  the  disk. 
In  that  time  you  could  lose  deadlines.” 

Oles  said  the  Digital  Link  Gateway 
was  specified  to  connect  to  the  AP 
Leafserver  to  bring  wirephotos  onto 
the  Windows  NT  network  as 
1000xl500-dpi  TIFF  images  with  stan¬ 
dard  NAA/IPTC  headers  and  was  sim¬ 
ilarly  expected  to  support  Reuters  digi¬ 
tal  wirephotos. 

“1  can’t  say  that  every  newspaper 
would  want  to  use  our  system,”  said 
Oles,  “because  it’s  not  an  inexpensive 
system.  But  the  applications  we  are  de¬ 
veloping  really  are  targeted  to  the 
workflow  within  a  newspaper.” 

AGT’s  ISO  authoring  application  is 
a  result  of  its  development  team’s  earli¬ 
er  “responsibility  for  much  of  the  stan¬ 
dard  development  for  multisession  CD- 
ROM  archiving  and  authoring,”  said 
Oles. 

Able  to  drive  CD-ROM  writers  with 
a  network  Windows  NT  driver,  the  sys¬ 
tem  enables  writing  in  real  time  with¬ 
out  recourse  to  premastering.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  first  collect  all  data,  then 
write  it  to  disk  in  a  single  stream,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Oles. 

The  arrangement,  he  continued, 
means  that  users  are  no  longer  limited 
to  writing  only  once  to  a  disk  after  col¬ 
lecting  image  data  and  premastering. 
The  system  creates  space  on  a  disk  for 
an  appendable  directory. 

“What  it  means  is,  you  can  create  a 
CD-ROM  disk  much  like  any  other 
disk  in  the  way  you  write  to  it,”  said 
Oles. 


THE  OHIO  SUPREME  Court  has  re¬ 
jected  a  defamation  suit  against  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  saying  a  police 
officer  who  sued  was  a  public  official. 

The  court  ruled  last  month  that  a  po¬ 
lice  officer’s  private  comments  to  a 
nephew  accused  of  murder  were  part  of 
his  official  conduct  and  not  subject  to  a 
defamation  lawsuit. 

“The  decision  reinforces  the  doctrine 
that  police  officers  are  public  officials 
even  when  they  are  off  duty,”  said  Plain 
Dealer  editor  David  Hall. 

Dennis  Soke,  a  Painesville,  Ohio,  po¬ 
lice  officer,  testified  in  the  1990  murder 
trial  of  his  nephew,  Donald  Soke.  The 
nephew  eventually  pleaded  guilty  to 
murder  in  the  deaths  of  Philip  Porter,  a 
retired  Plain  Dealer  editor,  and  his  wife, 
Dorothy  Porter,  in  May  1985. 

Dennis  Soke  testified  March  15, 
1990,  that  he  had  encouraged  his 
nephew  to  he  honest  with  prosecutors. 

“1  had  explained  to  him  that  he  is  ap¬ 
parently  telling  them  things  that  is  get¬ 
ting  them  to  the  point  where  . . .  some¬ 
how  he  is  involved,”  Dennis  Soke  testi¬ 
fied. 

The  Plain  Dealer  reported  on  the  tes¬ 
timony  the  following  day.  The  article 
said  Dennis  Soke  “told  his  nephew  to 
keep  quiet,  to  stop  talking  to  investiga¬ 
tors  about  his  involvement.”  The  paper 


printed  a  correction  March  31,  1990. 

Dennis  Soke  and  his  wife  sued  the 
newspaper,  claiming  defamation,  men¬ 
tal  anguish  and  emotional  distress. 

The  Plain  Dealer  argued  that  Dennis 
Soke  was  a  public  official  and  that  the 
article  did  not  defame  him  because  it 
did  not  show  malice. 

The  court  agreed  with  the  paper,  hut 
an  appeals  court  reversed  that  decision, 
ruling  that  Soke’s  testimony  did  not 
count  as  official  conduct. 

The  Supreme  Court  threw  out  the 
appeals  court’s  decision. 

“The  right  to  sue  for  damage  to  one’s 
reputation  is  not  absolute,”  justice  Paul 
Pfeifer  wrote.  “Instead,  the  right  is  en¬ 
cumbered  by  the  First  Amendment  to 
the  United  States  Constitution.” 

To  sue  for  defamation,  a  public  offi¬ 
cial  would  have  to  prove  the  newspaper 
acted  maliciously,  Pfeifer  said.  He  added 
that  Soke’s  comments  were  in  his  offi¬ 
cial  capacity.  —  AP 


TORONTO-BASED  HOLLINGER 
Inc.,  publisher  of  the  London  Telegraph 
and  Chicago  Sun-Times,  hiked  its  quar¬ 
terly  dividend  50%,  to  15(J  (Canadian) 
per  share  from  10^. 
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Qeoman 

Continued  from  page  1 9 

“a  little  bit  of  overkill  for  a  lot  of 
American  requirements.” 

Calling  Geoman  closer  “to  what 
everyone  else  is  trying  to  now  sell  in 
North  America,”  Lapinski  said  it  is  a 
simpler,  dedicated-lead,  blanket-to- 
blanket,  non-reversing  design  suitable 
for  production  worldwide. 

He  likened  it  to  a  faster  Mediaman 
that  allows  MAN  to  compete  head  on 
with  others’  presses  in  North  America. 
Poughkeepsie,  he  said,  installed  a  “full¬ 
blown  Mediaman,”  which  thereafter 
would  be  sold  more  like  the  Uniman, 
for  those  who  need  speed,  but  not  a 
full  70,000  pph,  and  who  can  dispense 
with  lots  of  color  towers  and  a  high 
level  of  sophistication. 

Mediaman  grew  out  of  the  Uniman 


replaces  cylinder  bearers  and  the 
changed  slot  geometry  represent  a  big 
factor  in  making  the  sale? 

“It  wasn’t,  in  fact,”  said  Hamilton.  “It 
took  them  a  while  to  convince  us  of  the 
reliability  of  it.” 

“At  first  we  had  our  doubts,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “We’re  so  trained  by  what  the 
American  market  does.”  Now,  he 
added,  “we  believe  in  it.” 

Developed  in  cooperation  with  SKF 
for  almost  five  years,  the  three-race 
bearing  eliminates  the  need  for  the 
cylinder  bearers  that  ensure  the  stability 
of  presses  run  at  high  speeds  under  high 
loads. 

“If  you  can  get  rid  of  the  bearers, 
that’s  great,”  said  Lapinski,  “because  it’s 
a  maintenance  thing  . . .  that’s  got  to  be 
cleaned  . .  .  that  wears  . .  .  that’s  got  to 
be  replaced.” 

He  said  a  Mediaman  equipped  with 


Geoman promotion  in  North  America  was 
delayed  the  first  year,  but  MAN  newspaper  sales 
director  Vince  Lapinski  said  it  will  receive  a  big 
push  at  Nexpo  *94  .... 


press,  installed  at  more  than  20  U.S. 
papers.  For  newspapers  in  the  40,000- 
to  70,000-circulation  range  said  Lapin¬ 
ski,  “Mediaman  really  becomes  a  nice 
niche  product  for  us.” 

Calling  it  “basically  the  same  press,” 
he  said  Uniman  now  goes  by  the  Me¬ 
diaman  name  in  North  America, 
whether  it  is  small  and  simple  (like  the 
model  marketed  as  the  Uniman  in  Eu¬ 
rope)  or  larger,  with  all  the  bells  and 
whistles  (like  Europe’s  Mediaman,  with 
larger  reels  and  folder). 

MAN  product  literature  shows  a 
common- impression  four-color  satellite 
under  development  for  the  Geoman. 
Lapinski  said  it  was  at  least  under  con¬ 
sideration,  and  that  if  the  European 
market  requires  it,  “in  the  long  haul .  .  . 
they’ll  do  it.” 

In  the  meantime,  he  said,  the  Color- 
man  M  is  probably  “more  suited”  to 
operations  that  require  presses  config¬ 
ured  with  satellite  color  units. 

No  bearers, 
and  other  changes 

After  spending  “two  years  making 
that  decision,”  said  Hamilton,  “we  feel 
very  comfortable”  with  the  choice  of 
the  new  press  and  its  new  technology. 

But  did  such  highly  promoted  ad¬ 
vances  as  the  three-race  bearing  that 


the  new  hearing  printed  as  well  as  a 
press  with  bearers,  and  MAN  no  longer 
sees  “any  reason  to  have  bearers.” 

For  newspaper  presses,  MAN  product 
literature  shows  only  its  Colorman  line 
using  bearers.  But  Lapinski  said  the 
bearing  will  be  considered  for  all  types 
of  presses. 

“Single-width  machines  will  end  up 
probably  getting  it  because  it  will  make 
those  machines  even  more  stable 
faster,”  he  said. 

The  unique  aspect  that  is  patented, 
according  to  Lapinski,  is  a  combination 
of  rotation  and  throw-off  capabilities 
within  the  same  bearing  —  to  which 
MAN  has  exclusive  rights  through  1997, 
according  to  MAN  newspaper  applica¬ 
tions  chief  engineer  Greg  Harabin. 

Conventional  design,  according  to 
MAN,  uses  a  roller  bearing  for  rotation 
and  a  plain  bearing  with  a  certain 
amount  of  built-in  play  for  impression 
throw-on,  throw-off. 

The  three-race  bearing  combines  a 
needle  bearing  and  eccentric  roller 
bearing  in  a  low-friction  unit  with  al¬ 
most  no  clearance,  with  blanket  cylin¬ 
der  gap  forces  “optimally  transmitted  to 
the  sideframes.” 

Reduced  vibration  means  the  press 
runs  cooler  and  quieter  for  constant  op¬ 
erating  parameters  and  longer  life  with 


less  maintenance.  (Electrically  driven 
oil  pumps  automatically  start  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  press,  which  automatically 
shuts  down  at  low  oil  pressure.) 

The  straight-across  slot-type  lock¬ 
ups’  180°  stagger  was  designed  to  help 
eliminate  the  vibration  or  bounce  and 
to  provide  fast,  easy  plate  changes  with¬ 
out  tools. 

An  operator  can  plate  up  four  across, 
turn  the  cylinder  half  way  and  mount 
another  four  plates.  The  press  drive  de¬ 
sign  permits  work  on  individual  units 
while  the  rest  of  the  press  is  running. 

The  integrally  cast  printing  unit  gear 
case  and  extended  force  balancing  by  a 
new  inker  drive  are  said  to  contribute  to 
the  stability  and  quiet  of  the  press  when 
running. 

A  nonreversing  press.  Geoman 
prints  water  down  first  and  affords  sim¬ 
pler  operation  and  color  flexibility.  Ge¬ 
oman  offers  interchangeable  ink  trays, 
for  either  undershot  or  overshot  foun¬ 
tains,  to  cut  waste  and  speed  ink 
changes.  The  32  motorized  fountain 
keys  are  remotely  controlled  at  the 
PECOM  console  and,  for  back-up, 
manually  at  each  unit. 

Unlike  satellite  units,  on  which  col¬ 
or  inks  are  impressed  in  immediate 
succession  against  a  common  cylinder, 
web  travel  time  in  unit-to-unit  or  lev- 
el-to-level  color  printing  can  allow 
enough  water  to  penetrate  the  web  to 
cause  it  to  fan  out  by  the  time  it  reach¬ 
es  the  last  color  couple,  which  then 
prints  out  of  register  relative  to  the 
sheet’s  slightly  changed  dimension. 

To  fight  fan-out,  MAN  not  only 
gave  Geoman  the  speed  of  a  Colorman 
M,  but  also  added  the  compensating 
capabilities  of  lateral  plate  positioning 
in  the  tower’s  upper  unit  and  two  bus¬ 
tle  rollers  to  control  web  width 
through  automatic  and  independent 
adjustment/presetting. 

The  color  register  system  makes  au¬ 
tomatic  adjustments  between  lower 
and  upper  sections  by  scanning  the 
web  and  signalling  a  motorized  eccen¬ 
tric  compensator  between  sections. 

Independently  driven  at  constant 
speed,  the  Turbo  drum  dampener  cen- 
trifugally  distributes  solution,  with 
page-wide  shutters  controlling  water 
volume  at  the  plate.  Shutter  openings 
track  press  speed  and  are  adjustable  re¬ 
motely  from  PECOM  or  manually  at 
the  unit. 

Also  available  are  motor-driven 
turner  bars,  presettable  from  the  con¬ 
trol  panel,  for  automatic  web  align¬ 
ment. 

TECOSYS  is  man’s  paster-to-fold- 
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er  web-handling  and  tension  control 
system.  Besides  the  floating  roller  at 
the  paster,  a  sensor  between  the  infeed 
and  print  unit  controls  tension  by  au¬ 
tomatically  responding  to  fluctuations 
caused  by  speed  changes,  impression 
throw-on  and  throw-off  or  roll  varia¬ 
tions. 

Governing  web  travel  is  the  speed 
control  for  draw  rollers  in  the  folder 
superstructure  and  for  driven  rollers 
beyond  the  angle  bars.  Folder  nip  roll 
pressure  can  also  be  remotely  adjusted 
to  handle  products  of  varying  thick¬ 
nesses. 

The  3:2  folder  itself  handles  broad¬ 
sheet  editions  up  to  160  pages  in  col¬ 
lect  mode,  96  pages  straight,  and  up  to 
256-page  tabloids  collect,  160  straight. 
Controls  include  on-the-fly  adjustment 
of  the  collecting  cylinder  and  former, 
variable  control  for  draw  rollers  and 
straight-to-collect  changeover  from  the 
console. 


faults,  ink  and  dampener  settings  and 
plate  cylinder  position  (with  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  any  register  chosen  for  adjust¬ 
ment  and  group  adjustments  by  unit,  if 
desired). 

The  system  stores  all  production  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  a  given  pressline  and  can 
select  the  best  possible  production  vari¬ 
ables  for  a  run.  Another  terminal  can 
be  added  for  management  planning  and 
decision  making. 

For  the  reel  level,  AUROsys  inte¬ 
grates  newsprint  roll  handling  into  the 
press  automation  system.  Site  cus- 


and  perforates  a  line  parallel  to  the  free 
end  for  separation  at  the  splice. 

According  to  MAN,  the  process  is 
easier  and  less  time-consuming  than 
other  methods,  requires  no  tab  and  re¬ 
liably  holds  the  free  end  at  speed. 

For  roll  loading,  AUROload’s  reel 
arm  chucks  compensate  for  deviations 
of  up  to  19mm  between  the  chucking 
pin  axis  and  the  center  of  the  roll  core. 
The  chucking  system  retracts,  then 
penetrates  the  roll. 

“The  way  we  do  it  gives  you  a  little 
more  room  for  error  when  that  roll 


In  MAN  Roland’s  double-width  product  line, 
Geoman  sits  between  the  Uniman/Mediaman  and 
Colorman  presses.  Uniman/Mediaman  presses  now 
run  at  60,000  pph,  while  Colorman  operates  at 
70,000  pph  .... 


Automation  options 

PECOM  ties  together  pressroom  au¬ 
tomation  capabilities  using  a  modular 
digital  central  control  with  at  least  one 
console  per  folder  and  site-appropriate 
networking  offering  operation  from  any 
console.  It  can  integrate  all  existing  op¬ 
erations  and  be  expanded  for  later  en¬ 
hancements  and  additions. 

Through  PECOM,  remote  motorized 
adjustment,  changeover  and  presetting 
of  angle  bars  is  possible  —  an  option 
MAN  recommends  to  fully  exploit  the 
capabilities  of  the  modular  folder  super¬ 
structure  with  its  various  accessories. 
Infeed  and  outfeed  rollers  can  be  preset 
for  bay  window  production. 

The  network  can  be  designed  for  in¬ 
formation  flow  at  multipress  sites.  With 
multiple-console  system  backup,  set-up 
for  the  next  job  on  the  same  press 
and/or  for  another  job  on  another  press 
can  be  carried  out  while  an  operator 
monitors  the  job  in  progress. 

Any  console  can  accept  any  data 
from  a  production  planning  station, 
through  which  a  plate  scanner  feeds  ink 
zone  coverage  data  for  presetting.  (The 
scanner  can  be  integrated  into  an  auto¬ 
mated  platemaking  system  with  bar 
codes  that  identify  each  plate  by  prod¬ 
uct,  page  and  color.) 

The  production  planning  station 
also  processes  production  and  product 
information  coming  from  the  control 
consoles.  Color  displays  diagram  press 
plating  and  imposition,  web  leads, 
clutch  and  web  break  detector  status, 
current  web  path  at  each  step  and  web 
transport  component  presettings,  all 


tomization  is  possible  owing  to  the  sys¬ 
tem’s  modularity,  which  permits  various 
combinations  of  components  for  roll 
transport,  preparation,  stripping  and 
waste  disposal. 

Automation  possibilities  include  AU- 
ROprep,  which  Lapinski  maintained  is 
less  complex  and  costly  than  other  roll- 
prep  systems  that  “probably  have  scared 
some  people  off”  such  automation. 

It  makes  a  straight  cut  parallel  to  the 
roll  axis,  applies  a  straight  adhesive 
band  to  attach  the  new  roll’s  free  end 


comes  into  position,”  said  Lapinski. 

AUROport  is  a  piggyback  roll-ttans- 
port  system  designed  to  minimize  dam¬ 
age  during  delivery  and  transfer.  It  can 
also  be  used  to  position  rolls  prepared 
for  splicing  and  to  carry  away  from 
spent  rolls. 

AUROlog  provides  computerized 
material  flow  control  and  management 
that  links  the  various  subsystems  AU¬ 
ROsys  serves.  It  can  also  process  opera¬ 
tion  orders,  statistics  and  optimization 
procedures  for  material  flow.  BE^P 
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Newton 

Continued  from  page  72 

the  personal  editor  software  rewritten 
into  Newton  source  code,  and  test 
Newton’s  capacity  for  wireless  news- 
feeds. 

“We’ll  take  a  hard,  objective  look  at 
how  much  memory  the  Newton  has,” 
he  said.  “Then  we’ll  recommend  to  Ap¬ 
ple  hardware  and  software  require¬ 
ments.” 

In  early  tests  of  the  Newton’s  storage 
capacity,  Alan  Griffy,  a  lab  technologist 
at  the  University  of  Texas,  loaded  35 
full-length  AP  stories  into  the  128-kilo- 
byte  memory  of  a  pre-upgrade  Newton, 
using  a  hard-wire  connection. 

In  March,  Apple  Computer  released 
an  upgraded  Newton  with  almost  twice 
the  memory,  three  times  the  battery  life 
and  better  handwriting  recognition 
software.  Newton  offers  one  PCMCIA 
(Personal  Computer  Memory  Card  In¬ 
dustry  Association)  slot. 


portability,”  Wiley  added.  “It’s  almost 
like  an  article  of  apparel.” 

Trade-offs 

Given  Newton’s  limited  size,  screen, 
and  processing  power,  Danielson’s  ap¬ 
proach  to  computer  content  analysis 
may  be  ideal. 

Training  a  computer  to  do  editing  in¬ 
volves  a  trade-off  between  simplicity 
and  speed  of  the  software  on  the  one 
hand  and  accuracy  of  results  on  the 
other. 

No  computer  will  perform  as  well  as 
a  human  editor,  but  boosting  a  comput¬ 
er’s  editorial  accuracy  from,  say,  85%  to 
95%  involves  a  tremendous  increment 
of  programming  —  which  slows  pro¬ 
cessing  and  requires  much  more  com¬ 
puting  power. 

“I’m  not  that  interested  in  getting 
the  last  10%  of  accuracy,”  Danielson 
said.  “I  feel  strongly  about  it.  It  goes 
back  to  my  early  experience  with  com¬ 
puting.  On  one  project,  I  had  to  rely  on 


The  Newton  personal  editor  works  in  two  steps: 

categorization  and  ranking.  First  it  sorts  the 
available  stories,  then  the  software  must  judge  the 
importance  of  each  story,  another  exercise  in 
content  analysis. 


Two-megabyte  memory  cards  are  now 
available  for  this  slot;  the  forthcoming 
four-meg  cards  will  give  Newton 
enough  storage  to  download  a  fair-sized 
wireless  newsfeed. 

However,  to  receive  news  from  a 
wireless  source,  the  Newton  must  de¬ 
vote  its  slot  to  a  wireless  receiver  card. 
Such  cards  are  now  available.  Motoro¬ 
la’s  NewsCard  is  a  credit  card-sized  re- 
ceive-only  modem  designed  for  palmtop 
computers  like  the  Newton.  These 
cards  have  on-board  memory,  but  not 
enough  for  large  file  transfers. 

As  an  electronic  newspaper,  the 
Newton  will  be  able  to  carry  only  text 
stories  for  the  near  future:  no  digital 
halftones,  no  video. 

More-sophisticated  electronic  news 
delivery  is  now  commercially  available 
for  laptop  computers  —  particularly  via 
hard-wire  sources  like  telephone 
modems.  But  Newtons  aren’t  laptops. 

“People  compare  the  Newton  to  a 
laptop  rather  than  to  a  day  planner,” 
Griffy  said.  “The  Newton  only  weighs  a 
pound.” 

“The  major  issue  with  Newton  is 


a  programmer.  He  worked  for  a  year  on 
the  problem  of  programming  a  comput¬ 
er  to  recognize  syllables.  In  the  end,  he 
was  dissatisfied  and  I  was  too.  I  learned 
to  program  and  solved  the  problem  in 
an  afternoon.” 

Danielson’s  keyword-dependent  ap¬ 
proach  to  content  analysis  cuts  the 
Gordian  knot  of  computer-analyzing 
our  polysemous,  inconsistent  language. 
More-accurate  results  might  come  from 
a  content-analysis  approach  using 
boolean  operators  (e.g.  and,  or,  not)  to 
test  the  proximity  of  one  word  to  an¬ 
other.  For  example,  does  plane  precede 
crash  in  the  same  sentence? 

But  establishing  context  is  coding  — 
and  processor  —  intensive,  which  slows 
the  results  and  requires  more  comput¬ 
ing  horsepower  than  the  Newton  will 
have  any  time  soon. 

Ultimately  the  gain  in  accuracy  —  if 
any  —  from  a  context-driven  approach 
may  not  be  worth  the  costs. 

Undoubtedly  the  editorial  Newton 
will  misread  some  stories.  In  one  test  of 
categorization,  the  personal  editor  soft¬ 
ware  miscategorized  a  story  because  it 


recognized  bass  as  a  musical  term 
rather  than  a  fish.  Such  misreadings 
are  inevitable. 

“If  artificial  intelligence  were  as  good 
as  real  intelligence,  they  wouldn’t  call  it 
artificial,”  Danielson  said. 

Misreading  may  be  the  Newton’s 
curse.  The  device  that  began  its  prod¬ 
uct  life  by  misreading  its  user’s  hand¬ 
writing  may,  in  its  upcoming  role  as  per¬ 
sonal  editor,  categorize  a  story  headline 
“Raiders  to  battle  Patriots”  as  a  war  sto¬ 
ry.  But  the  reader  can  quickly  zap  a  mis- 
assigned  story  and  proceed  to  the  next 
one.  And  if  the  reader  finds  that  the 
Newton  has  truncated  an  interesting 
story,  its  personal  editor  can  restore  the 
deleted  text. 

Whatever  mistakes  the  initial  per¬ 
sonal  editor  may  make,  for  the  Newton 
user  who  wants  to  download  the  day’s 
news,  the  alternative  of  reading  through 
large,  unedited  masses  of  text  is  far 
more  daunting. 

Pulliam  fellows 

TWENTY  GRADUATING  COLLEGE 
seniors  planning  careers  in  newspaper 
journalism  have  been  awarded  Pulliam 
Journalism  Fellowships. 

Each  receives  a  cash  grant  of  $4,000 
and  will  participate  in  a  10-week  in¬ 
ternship  at  one  of  four  papers  owned  by 
Central  Newspapers  Inc.  —  the  Indi¬ 
anapolis  News,  Indianapolis  Star, 
Phoenix  Arizona  Republic  and  Phoenix 
Gazette. 

The  program,  which  is  funded  by 
Central,  was  created  in  1974  by  Eugene 
Pulliam,  the  late  publisher  of  the  Indi¬ 
anapolis  and  Phoenix  papers.  News  ed¬ 
itor  Russ  Pulliam  directs  the  program. 

Winners  are  Tricia  Larson,  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Georgia;  Valerie  McCarty,  Indiana 
University;  Chris  Snowbeck,  Carleton 
College;  Dan  Wetzel,  University  of 
Massachusetts;  LaDonna  Witmer, 
Northern  Illinois  University;  James 
Ahlers,  Miami  University;  Oscar  Avila, 
George  Washington  University;  Chris 
Fusco,  Illinois  Wesleyan  University; 
Julie  Lynem,  University  of  Missouri; 
Richelle  Thompson,  Hanover  College; 
Milo  Bryant,  University  of  Arkansas; 
Sarah  Cannon,  Brigham  Young  Univer¬ 
sity;  Marla  Dial,  Angelo  State  Universi¬ 
ty;  Mary  Ellen  Gambon,  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity;  Christopher  Goffard,  Cornell 
University;  Melissa  Levy,  Michigan 
State  University;  Mark  Macias,  Arizona 
State  University;  Brady  Prauser,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas;  Jeff  Shelman,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota,  and  June  Shih,  Har¬ 
vard  College. 
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Shop  Talk 

Continued  from  page  128 

per  were  big  and  it  was  truly  a  sensual 
pleasure  to  roll  them  up  into  soft,  puffy 
balls  and  toss  them  into  the  fireplace. 
They’d  spring  to  life  around  the  kin¬ 
dling  and  1  always  knew  they’d  last 
long  enough  to  get  the  wood  really 
crackling. 

But  then  the  newspaper  got  more 
ambitious.  It  went  to  four  sections, 
each  one  skinnier  than  the  last.  You 
grab  a  section  of  newspaper,  tear  it 
apart  —  only  to  find  that  you’ve  got 
two  measly  pieces  of  paper  to  start  your 
fire. 

Then  the  weekly  made  matters 
worse  by  filling  up  the  front  page  of  its 
second  section  with  ads  from  local 
vendors.  Doesn’t  read  as  well.  Doesn’t 
burn  as  well  either. 

Makes  you  wonder  if  a  newspaper 
ever  gives  the  slightest  thought  to  its 
subscribers  when  they  dream  up  all 
these  “improvements.” 

The  Gannett  paper  is  the  worst. 

One  of  the  problems  is  all  the  color 
ink.  Makes  for  blurry  photos.  Doesn’t 
burn  well  either. 

Also  I’ve  read  (not  in  a  newspaper) 
that  color  ink  pours  all  sorts  of  harmful 
chemicals  into  the  air  when  it’s 
burned.  Not  so  bad  when  you’re  out¬ 
side  starting  the  barbecue  (although  1 
hate  to  think  what  it’s  doing  to  the 
ozone  layer). 

But  when  it’s  the  dead  of  winter  and 
you’re  trying  to  get  the  wet  wood  to 
burn  in  the  fireplace,  the  living  room 
begins  to  match  pollution  levels  on  the 
New  Jersey  Turnpike  during  one  of 
those  periodic  brush  fires. 

Rule  of  thumb:  Every  time  you  make 
a  fire  with  a  four-color  newspaper,  it’s 
the  cancer  equivalent  of  smoking  one 
cigarette. 

And  what  do  these  front-page  fire¬ 
works  tell  you  about  a  newspaper’s  edi¬ 
torial  policy? 

The  paper  is  aiming  for  style  over 
substance,  dumbing  down  editorial  to 
appeal  to  people  who  wouldn’t  read  a 
newspaper  unless  it  competes  with  the 
latest  TV  sitcom. 

So,  as  fire-in-the-fireplace  season 
turns  to  barbecuing  season,  where  do  I 
turn  for  my  prize-winning  fire  starters? 
Not  to  magazines,  that’s  for  sure,  and 
not  to  cable  TV.  Newspapers  still  take 
the  prize  for  fire  starting.  Tell  that  to 
the  electronic  superhighway. 

Perhaps  it’s  no  surprise,  but  the  New 
York  Times  is  the  best.  The  sections 
are  thick,  there’s  no  color,  the  paper  is 


good-quality  burning  stock  —  and  no  i 
cheap  auto  ads  with  heavy  applications 
of  fire-extinguishing,  black  ink. 

The  only  problem  with  the  Times  is 
the  pile  of  annoying  glossy  inserts 
tucked  into  the  Sunday  edition.  And 
so  1  usually  find  1  get  enough  news  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  so  1  don’t  need  the  Sun¬ 
day  paper. 

The  Washington  Post  comes  in  a  dis¬ 
tant  second,  with  the  Boston  Globe 
not  far  behind.  The  Los  Angeles  Times 
is  the  best  West  Coast  paper  to  burn. 
Perhaps  the  barbecuing  subculture  of 
Orange  County  has  something  to  do 
with  this.  But  1  notice  color  creeping 
into  its  pages  —  and  I’m  getting  wor¬ 
ried. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  is  okay,  but 
a  little  disappointing.  The  sections  are 
too  thin,  and  the  paper  itself  isn’t  par¬ 
ticularly  burnable.  On  the  upside, 
there’s  no  color,  and  no  glossy  inserts 
to  worry  about. 

I’ve  brought  home  the  Miami  Herald 
several  times.  Definitely  an  award  win¬ 
ner.  I  can  also  recommend  the  Atlanta 
Constitution,  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and 
Portland  Oregonian. 

My  brother-in-law  once  brought  me 
the  Anchorage  Daily  Times.  They  make 
a  lot  of  fires  up  there  in  Alaska,  and  it 
shows.  The  people  in  our  50th  state 
must  be  well-served  by  their  newspa¬ 
per. 

There  are  a  few  exceptions  to  my 
rule. 

The  Orlando  Sentinel.  Good  news¬ 
paper;  terrible  burner.  The  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle?  That  one  burns  pretty 
well. 

But  I  have  a  confession  to  make.  I 
spend  many  leisure  hours  sifting  out 
color  ads  from  local  discount  stores, 
rolling  up  sheets  of  newsprint,  stuffing 
bailed-up  paper  under  sticks  and  logs. 
But  there’s  something  else  that  does 
take  up  my  time. 

“Tom,  the  chicken  is  marinaded;  it’s 
ready  to  cook,”  my  wife  will  call  out  the 
back  door  on  a  summer’s  evening.  “Is 
the  fire  ready?” 

“Oh,  uh  .  . .  almost,”  I  reply,  sudden¬ 
ly  realizing  I’ve  been  looking  at  the  pa¬ 
per  instead  of  making  a  fire.  “Just  give 
me  a  few  more  minutes.” 

I  quickly  scrunch  up  the  living  sec¬ 
tion  I’ve  been  reading.  Then  I  pop  the 
pages  down  into  the  grill  and  light  a 
match. 

I  watch  as  the  flames  leap  up  to  light 
the  charcoal. 

Well,  I  shrug  to  myself,  I’ve  got  to 
wait  a  few  minutes  anyway.  And  so  I 
turn  to  read  the  editorials. 


Cox  gives  to 
Florida  A&M 

ATLANTA-BASED  COX  Newspapers, 
its  Palm  Beach  Post  and  the  James  M. 
Cox  Foundation  have  funded  two 
scholarships  and  a  grant  at  the  Florida 
A&M  University  School  of  Journalism, 
Media  and  Graphic  Arts  in  Tallahassee. 

St.  Petersburg 
exec  honored 

MIKE  FOLEY,  VICE  president  of  com¬ 
munications  and  community  relations 
at  the  St.  Petersburg  Times,  has  been 
named  an  Alumnus  of  Distinction  by 
the  University  of  Florida  College  of 
Journalism  and  Communications. 

Boston  guide 

THE  BOSTON  GLOBE  subsidiary 
Globe  Specialty  Products  Inc.  has 
signed  an  agreement  with  Best  Read 
Guide  Franchise  Corp.,  Orleans,  Mass., 
to  publish  the  monthly  Best  Read  Guide 
—  Boston. 
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Downbeat  look  at  a 
profession's  future 

Convention  speakers  say  editorial  cartoonists  face 
fewer  jobs,  gun-shy  newspapers  and  other  problems 


by  David  As  tor 

ARE  THE  POLITICAL  animals 
known  as  editorial  cartoonists  becom¬ 
ing  an  endangered  species?  Not  quite, 
but  many  of  these  visual  satirists  seem 
to  be  pessimistic  about  the  future  of 
their  craft. 

There  were  certainly  few  upbeat 
speakers  at  a  state-of-the-profession 
session  at  this  month’s  Association  of 
American  Editorial  Cartoonists 
(AAEC)  convention  in  New  Orleans. 

Part  of  the  problem,  of  course,  is  the 
shrinking  pool  of  jobs.  Some  news¬ 
papers  with  full-time  editorial  cartoon 
slots  have  folded  and  others  have  opt¬ 
ed  to  no  longer  fill  these  slots. 

For  instance,  “Wiley”  noted  from 
the  audience  that  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner  never  replaced  him  after  he 
left  two  years  ago  to  concentrate  on 
the  “Non  Sequitur”  comic  he  does  for 
the  Washington  Post  Writers 
Group. 

He  said  some  newspapers  see  a  staff 
editorial  cartoonist  as  a  “luxury”  that 
can  be  eliminated  when  they  want  to 
save  money.  They  then  fill  the  gap  by 
purchasing  low-priced  syndicated  car¬ 
toons. 

Panelist  Tony  Auth  recalled  being 
told  by  an  editor  many  years  ago,  “Why 
should  I  hire  you  when  1  can  get 
Herblock  for  $5  a  week?”  He  replied 
that  it  was  important  for  the  paper  to 
have  a  staff  cartoonist  to  comment  on 
local  issues. 

“I  eventually  convinced  him,  but  the 
publisher  gave  it  the  thumbs  down,” 
said  Auth,  who  is  now  with  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  Universal 
Press  Syndicate. 

Some  papers  don’t  want  staff  editor¬ 
ial  cartoonists  for  reasons  that  have  lit¬ 
tle  to  do  with  economics.  “I’m  con¬ 
cerned  that  cartoonists  are  seen  as  a  li- 


Tony  Auth 


Dennis  Renault 


ability,”  said  the  Seattle  Post-Intel¬ 
ligencer’s  Steve  Greenberg,  who  ob¬ 
served  that  some  papers  do  not  want  to 
offend  and  possibly  lose  readers. 

“Your  concern,  I  think,  is  well- 
placed,”  responded  panelist  Dennis  Re¬ 
nault  of  the  Sacramento  Bee,  which 
lost  about  1,400  subscriptions  this  past 
winter  after  he  did  a  controversial  car¬ 
toon. 

Renault  noted  that  this  was  only 
about  “'/z  of  1%”  of  the  paper’s  circula¬ 
tion,  but  Bee  management  was  so  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  reader  criticism  that 
it  published  a  front-page  apology. 
While  he  never  felt  his  job  was  in  dan¬ 
ger,  Renault  said  he  wished  the  Bee 
had  been  more  supportive  of  him. 

In  the  cartoon  (E&P,  Feb.  19,  p.  9), 
Renault  used  the  word  “nigger”  to 
make  a  point  against  racism. 

“You  cannot  deny  me  the  language 
of  hatred  to  comment  on  hate,”  said 
Auth,  who  once  used  the  word  “fag¬ 
gots”  in  a  cartoon  that  talked  about 
how  ridiculous  it  was  to  ban  gays  from 
a  military  in  which  they  have  always 
served. 

Auth  added  that  many  newspapers 
are  trying  to  increase  readership  by 
“dumbing  down”  their  content  with 
shorter  stories,  a  “tabloidy”  approach 
and  inoffensive  editorial  cartoons  that 
“joke”  about  the  headlines. 

He  decried  the  “trivialization”  of 
news  —  noting,  by  way  of  example, 
that  the  media  add  a  “gate”  suffix  to  all 
scandals.  “That  says  they  are  all  equal, 
which  trivializes  Watergate,”  Auth  ob¬ 
served. 

The  Inquirer  staffer,  who  also  called 
the  drawing  style  of  American  editorial 
cartoonists  “perhaps  a  little  too  ho¬ 
mogenous,”  said  he  is  “fortunate”  that 
his  paper  still  lets  him  do  hard-hitting 
work. 

Mike  Ramirez  of  the  Memphis  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal  and  Copley  News  Ser¬ 
vice  said  that  before  taking  a  job,  po¬ 
litical  cartoonists  should  make  sure 
their  newspaper  will  give  them  the 
kind  of  “autonomy”  that  enables  them 
to  do  strong  commentary. 

Renault,  whose  work  also  appears  in 
such  papers  as  the  Fresno  Bee  and 
Modesto  Bee,  mentioned  that  editorial 
cartoons  don’t  have  as  much  impact  as 
they  used  to  because  many  readers 
have  shorter  attention  spans  in  the 
television  age  and  also  suffer  from  in¬ 
formation  overload. 
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Several  speakers  did  say  that  local 
drawings  can  have  more  impact  than 
national  ones.  AAEC  president  Kevin 
Kallaugher,  who  moderated  the  ses¬ 
sion,  noted  that  the  Baltimore  Sun 
hired  a  cartoonist  who  does  very  local 
commentary  for  the  paper’s  zoned  edi¬ 
tions. 

“My  guess  is  that  the  future  for  new 
jobs  will  be  specifically  local,”  said 
“Kal,”  who  is  with  the  Sun  and  Car¬ 
toonists  &  Writers  Syndicate. 

Another  CWS  contributor,  panelist 
Terry  “Aislin”  Mosher  of  the  Montreal 
Gazette  and  Toronto  Star  Syndicate, 
said  the  smaller  nature  of  the  syndica¬ 
tion  business  in  Canada  means  car¬ 
toonists  there  “can  localize  more.” 

Kal  reported  that  Sun  editorial  page 
editor  Joseph  Sterne,  who  attended  the 
state-of-the  profession  session  after 
speaking  at  a  different  session  the  day 
before,  was  surprised  to  hear  how  un¬ 
happy  some  editorial  cartoonists  are 
about  things. 

According  to  Kal,  Sterne  plans  to 
see  if  the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  will  schedule  a  session  to 
air  editorial  cartoonists’  complaints. 


Alexander  Cockbum 


and  has  appeared  on  national  televi¬ 
sion  programs  such  as  Nightline  and 
Donahue. 

Tribune  announces 
personnel  changes 

TRIBUNE  MEDIA  SERVICES  has 


Newsx  has  material 
from  the  Arab  world 

CONTACT  MIDDLE  EAST,  a  Cairo- 
based  news  agency  that  covers  the  Arab 
world,  is  syndicating  its  daily  reports 
through  the  new  Newsx  syndicate 
started  by  former  Associated  Press  and 
United  Press  International  executive 
Jim  Hood. 

CME’s  daily  package  of  English-lan¬ 
guage  news,  analysis  and  background  is 
filed  from  Cairo  and  delivered  by  fax 
or  computer  via  the  electronic  bulletin 
board  of  Newsx,  which  is  based  in  Fair¬ 
fax,  Va. 

Hood  described  the  news  agency’s 
reporting  as  “responsible  and  unbi¬ 
ased.”  It  includes  Arab  perspectives 
and  behind-the-scenes  reporting  that 
are  rarely  covered  in  the  Western 
press,  he  said. 

CME  is  edited  by  Adel  Malek,  the 
former  newspaper  editor  and  television 
anchor  who  founded  the  news  agency  in 
1976  in  London.  It  also  produces  a  TV 
documentary  series  called  Faces  and 
Events  which  airs  in  the  Mideast  and 
covers  topics  ranging  from  politics  to  art. 

— George  Garneau 


Creators  is  offering 
Cockburn’s  column 

A  WEEKLY  COLUMN  by  progressive 
writer  Alexander  Cockburn  was  intro¬ 
duced  this  month  by  Creators  Syndi¬ 
cate. 

The  column  focuses  on  the  Clinton 
administration,  U.S.  politics,  interna¬ 
tional  policy,  economics,  the  environ¬ 
ment,  labor  issues,  social  issues  and 
other  topics. 

Cockburn  does  the  biweekly  “Beat 
the  Devil”  feature  for  The  Nation  and 
has  also  written  for  other  alternative 
publications  as  well  as  such  daily  news¬ 
papers  as  the  Arizona  Republic,  Detroit 
Free  Press,  Los  Angeles  Times,  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  Tribune,  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer,  San  Francisco  Examiner  and 
Wall  Street  Journal. 

Born  and  raised  in  Ireland,  Cock¬ 
burn  graduated  with  honors  from  Ox¬ 
ford  University  in  1963  and  became  an 
American  journalist  10  years  later. 
Cockburn  went  on  to  author  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  essays  called  Corruptions  of 
Empire  and  co-author  another  book 
entitled  The  Fate  of  the  Forest:  Devel¬ 
opers,  Destroyers  and  Defenders  of  the 
Amazon. 

Cockburn,  who  now  resides  in 
northern  California,  lectures  regularly 


made  three  personnel  moves. 

Scott  Davenport  is  the  new  sales 
representative  for  the  syndicate’s 
Northeastern  territory,  which  includes 
Delaware,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode 
Island,  Vermont,  West  Virginia  and 
Washington,  D.C. 

Davenport  was  previously  program 
director  for  an  Illinois  radio  station  as 
well  as  a  sales  representative  for  Uni¬ 
versal  Press  Syndicate  and  the  old 
Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate. 

Tom  Niekarz  moves  from  the  North¬ 
eastern  to  the  Southeastern  territory, 
which  includes  Alabama,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Missis¬ 
sippi,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Tennessee  and  Virginia. 

Niekarz  was  previously  Western  sales 
rep  at  TMS,  general  manager  of  U- 
Bild  Newspaper  Features,  director  of 
promotion  and  research  for  the  Long 
Beach,  Calif.,  Press-Telegram  and  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager  for  the  San 
Gabriel  Valley  Tribune. 

And  Brian  Ward  is  the  new  syndi¬ 
cate  operations  manager  after  eight 
years  at  the  Chicago  Tribune,  most  re¬ 
cently  as  sales  support/TV  Week  pro¬ 
duction  coordinator.  He  holds  a  B.A.in 
communications  graphics  from  the 
University  of  Wisconsin. 


PICTURE  THIS 


People  say  that  a  good  picture  is 
worth  a  thousand  words.  The 
judging  panel  for  the  prestigious 
Robert  r.  Kennedy  Journalism 
Awards  agreed  when  they  awarded 
CNS  Director  of  Photography 
Gregory  A.  Mel  I  is  first  prize  for 
photojournalism. 

Described  by  the  judges  as 
"moving  and  eye-opening,"  Mellis's 
photographs  were  part  ofa  series 
that  focused  on  the  young  victims 
of  Chicago's  inner-city  violence. 

Telling  pictures  is  Just  part  of 
what  Copley  News  Service  offers. 
Call  today  to  find  out  how  we 
cover  your  world  at  (61 9)  293- 
1818.  Or  fax  this  ad  and  your 
address  to  (619)  297-0537. 

COPLEY 

> — newssorvice' — 
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Birthday  and  show 

“JUMBLE”  HAS  REACHED  its  40th 
anniversary,  according  to  Tribune  Me¬ 
dia  Services. 

The  word  game,  created  by  the  late 
Martin  Dell,  is  now  produced  by  Hen¬ 
ri  Arnold  and  former  TMS  executive 
Michael  Argirion. 

Next  month.  Jumble  the  Interactive 
Game  is  scheduled  to  debut  on  the 
Family  Channel,  with  Wink  Martin- 
dale  as  host.  Television  viewers  will  be 
able  to  participate  along  with  studio 
contestants  by  dialing  a  900  number 
during  play  breaks. 

‘Baby  Blues’  news 

READERS  CAN  SUGGEST  a  name 
for  the  child  that  will  be  born  later  this 
year  in  “Baby  Blues”  by  donating  $2  to 
the  March  of  Dimes. 

The  winning  name  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  at  a  March  of  Dimes-spon- 
sored  baby  shower  this  November  at 
Phoenix’s  Good  Samaritan  Regional 
Medical  Center,  where  the  maternity 
ward  is  home  to  a  “Baby  Blues”  car¬ 
toon  gallery  that  features  messages 
about  good  prenatal  and  postnatal 
care. 

Messages  about  good  prenatal  care 
also  will  be  incorporated  in  “Baby 
Blues”  as  the  Wanda  character’s  preg¬ 
nancy  progresses  during  the  next  few 
months.  These  strips  will  be  reprinted 
in  March  of  Dimes  newsletters  and  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  various  chapters. 

In  addition,  a  series  of  “Baby  Blues” 
advertisements  promoting  proper  burn 
prevention  and  first  aid  will  appear  in 
parenting  magazines  this  summer.  The 
full-page  ads,  sponsored  by  the  Alisa 
Ann  Ruch  Burn  Foundation,  include 
coupons  that  parents  can  clip  to  order 
a  burn  prevention  kit  featuring  Wanda; 
her  husband,  Darryl;  and  their  first 
child,  Zoe. 

“Baby  Blues”  is  by  Rick  Kirkman 
and  jerry  Scott  of  Creators  Syndi¬ 
cate. 

‘Ambler’  re-released 

A  STORY  STRIP  called  “Ambler”  is 
being  re-released  by  Adventure  Fea¬ 
ture  Syndicate. 

Doug  Wildey’s  strip  stars  Grayson 
Ambler,  a  folk-rock  star  who  wanders 
around  America  seeking  songs  and 


helping  people. 

Wildey  is  a  comic  strip,  comic  book, 
and  Saturday  morning  cartoon  veteran 
who  created  the  Johnny  Quest  animat¬ 
ed  TV  series. 

AES  is  located  at  329  Harvey  Dr., 
Glendale,  Calif.  91206. 

Comic  couple’s  kid 

JOE  AND  MARCY  Cobb  had  a  new 
baby  in  the  June  19  episode  of  the 
“Jump  Start”  comic  by  Robb  Arm¬ 
strong  of  United  Feature  Syndicate. 

Marcy  the  nurse  went  into  labor  in 
the  middle  of  a  traffic  jam  and  Joe  the 
police  officer  ended  up  delivering  his 
own  daughter.  The  Armstrongs  them¬ 
selves  had  a  baby  in  1993. 

“Jump  Start”  appears  in  more  than 
100  papers,  including  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times,  Los  Angeles  Times,  New  York 
Daily  News  and  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


The  “Jump  Start”  baby. 


News  about  awards 

KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
president  Joe  D’Angelo  has  received 
the  1994  Ellis  Island  Medal  of  Honor 
for  his  professional  and  civic  work. 

Also,  “The  Family  Doctor”  colum¬ 
nist  Allan  Bruckheim  of  Tribune  Me¬ 
dia  Services  has  received  a  special 
Russell  L.  Cecil  Lifetime  Achievement 
Award  from  the  Arthritis  Foundation. 

Illinois  high  school  student  Jeff  No¬ 
vak  has  won  the  first  Harry  L.  Dinkle 
Scholarship  sponsored  by  Up-Front 
Footwear.  Dinkle  is  the  band  leader  in 
“Funky  Winkerbean”  by  Tom  Batiuk  of 
North  America  Syndicate. 

Beakman's  World,  the  television 
show  based  on  “You  Can  With  Beak- 
man  and  Jax”  by  Jok  Church  of  Uni¬ 
versal  Press  Syndicate,  has  won  an 
Emmy  for  best  sound  editing. 

And  caricaturist  and  painter  David 
Levine  has  won  the  Thomas  Nast 
Prize. 

‘Scratch  Tbat’  strip 

A  HUMOR  STRIP  called  “Scratch 
That”  is  being  offered  by  Future  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate. 

Gregory  Barrington’s  comic,  which 
has  appeared  in  Northern  Illinois  Uni¬ 
versity’s  Northern  Star  newspaper,  stars 
a  “lovable  but  cantankerous”  cat 
named  Twiskers  and  dog  named  Rufus. 

FFS  is  located  at  1923  N.  Wickham 
Rd.  #117,  Melbourne,  Fla.  32935. 

‘Harold’  syndicated 

A  COMIC  PANEL  that  stars  two 
young  friends  —  one  black,  one  white, 
but  both  named  Harold  —  is  being 
self-syndicated. 

“Harold  of  the  Herald”  is  by  Oliver 
Gaspirtz  and  J.J.  Kaye,  who  offer  alter¬ 
nate  captions  to  each  of  their  panels. 

The  cartoonists  are  based  at  Friend¬ 
ly  Features,  1850  Walgrove  Ave.,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.  90066. 

A  cartoon  deadline 

THE  DEADLINE  FOR  entering  this 
year’s  John  Fischetti  Editorial  Cartoon 
Competition  is  Aug.  1. 

For  more  information,  contact  Co¬ 
lumbia  College  Chicago,  600  S.  Michi¬ 
gan  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.  60605-1996. 
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Top-Notch  Service  and 
State-of-the-Art 
Technology  Make 
Personally  Speaking  the 
Most  Profitable  Voice 
Personals  Service  Available 

Take  a  look  at  United  Media's  Personally 
Speaking.  We've  recently  added  enhancements 
to  Personally  Speaking  that  make  it  a  better 
service,  now  more  than  ever: 

•  24-hour  ad-taking 

•  free  editorial  enhancements 

•  new  promotional  materials 

And,  we  will  work  with  you  to  provide 
maximum  return  for  the  smallest  print  space. 
Our  attention  to  detail  will  help  your  voice 
personals  feature  attract  advertisers  and 
readers. 

After  all,  your  voice  personals  service  must 
benefit  advertisers,  increase  readership  and 
generate  revenue. 

So,  whether  you're  looking  for  a  basic  voice 
personals  service  or  one  that  is  turn-key  and 
hands-free,  take  a  look  at  United  Media's 
Personally  Speaking. 

Call  Lisa  Klem  Wilson  at  800-221 -481 6  or 
212-692-3700  to  hear  how  we  can  put  our 
formula  for  success  to  work  for  you.  Come 
see  us  at  CONNECTIONS  IX  and  NEXPO'94 
in  Las  Vegas  at  Booth  #132. 

Proven  Success. 

From  Daily  Newspaper  People. 
United  Media's 
Personally  Speaking. 

UNITED 
ill  MEDIA 

200  PARK  AVENUE 

NEW  YORK,  NEW  YORK  10166 

A  SCWPPS  HOWARD  COMPANY 
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A.H.  BeloCorp.  (NY) 

47.375 

48.50 

47.25 

American  Publishing  ** 

13.50 

14.50 

Capital  Cities/ABC  Inc.  (NY)  ** 

n.i5 

71.193 

52.70 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

28.50 

28.125 

25.125 
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29.625 
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1  »  Initial  Public  Offering  -  11/3/93  at  $16.50 

1  ##  Initial  Public  Offering  -  1 1/5/93  at  $13 

Editor  &  Publisher 

1  Foreign  Media  Stock  Values 

1  (Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 

Stock 

6/21/94 

6/14/94 

6/22/93 

Hollinger  Inc.  (a) 

16.00 

16.125 

13.375 

Quebecor  Inc.  Class  A  (a) 

16.50 

17.875 

19.50 

Reuters  (c) 

40.50 

43.00 

31.44 

Southam  Inc.  (a) 

16.875 

18.50 

18.00 

Thomson  Corp.  (a) 

15.125 

15.75 

15.625 

Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Corp.  (a) 

14.50 

14.875 

12.00 

TorStar  Corp.  (a) 

23.50 

23.875 

22.50 

Pearson  Ltd.  (b) 

6.045 

6.18 

4.68 

News  Corp.  Ltd.  (c) 

49.375 

52.75 

41.125 

(a)  Quotes  are  in  Canadian  dollars 

(b)  Quote  is  in  British  pounds 

(c)  Quotes  ate  in  U.S.  dollars 

Prepared  for  E&P  by  Wertheim  Schroder 

Si  Co.  Inc. 

About  Awards 


Gannett  Executive  Awards.  Pamela  Meals,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Boise  Idaho  Statesman,  was  named 
Gannett’s  Outstanding  Newspaper  Publisher  of  1993  for 
her  work  at  the  Olympian,  Olympia,  Wash.  Others  hon¬ 
ored  were  Statesman  advertising  director  Leslie  Giallom- 
bardo;  Larry  Martin,  vice  president  of  circulation,  Tucson 
Newspapers;  Susan  Smith,  vice  president  of  finance,  Des 
Moines  Register;  Sue  Tempero,  Gannett  vice  president  of 
employee  relations;  Diane  Glass,  Register  vice  president 
of  marketing;  Register  editor  Geneva  Overholser;  Dave 
Preisser,  production  director,  Melbourne  Florida  Today. 
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Washington  Times  | 
debuts  national 
weekly  edition 

THE  WASHINGTON  TIMES  has  in¬ 
troduced  a  weekly  national  edition,  ini¬ 
tially  available  by  mail  but  soon  to  be 
available  at  newsstands  across  the  coun¬ 
try. 

The  40-page  tabloid  features  the 
week’s  top  stories,  news  about  politics, 
culture,  the  nation  and  world  and  com¬ 
mentary  from  the  News  World  Commu¬ 
nication  Inc.  daily  paper. 

A  promotion  touting  the  new  edition 
includes  a  letter  from  Reed  Irvine, 
chairman  of  the  press  watchdog  group 
Accuracy  in  Media,  who  endorsed  the 
Times’  move. 

Ga.  scholarships 

THE  GEORGIA  PRESS  Educational 
Foundation,  affiliated  with  the  Georgia 
Press  Association,  said  it  will  award 
$21,000  in  scholarships  to  journalism 
students  next  academic  year  and  a 
$4,000  grant  to  fund  scholarships  for  a 
high  school  newspaper  workshop. 

College  scholarship  recipients  in¬ 
clude  Nancy  Cochran,  Stephanie  Bon¬ 
ner,  Lauren  Hester,  Deborah  Humph¬ 
rey,  Amanda  Nolen,  Billy  Scoggins  and 
Wendy  Wolfenbarger,  University  of 
Georgia;  John  Allen,  Tanya  Booth  and 
Rex  Gambill,  Valdosta  State  University; 
James  Lindner,  Julia  Michelle  Jorns  and 
Anthony  Stephens,  Berry  College;  Tara 
Gunter,  Chandra  Thomas  and  Warren 
Woodberry  Jr.,  Clark -Atlanta  Universi¬ 
ty;  Enoch  Autry  and  David  Hillis, 
Georgia  Southern  University,  and 
Wendy  Wilson,  Georgia  College. 

Calif,  open  meetings 
guide  offered 

A  GUIDE  TO  California’s  revised  open 
meetings  act  has  been  published  by  the 
California  First  Amendment  Coalition. 

TTie  Legislature  passed  and  Gov.  Pete 
Wilson  signed  a  bill  that  considerably 
strengthens  the  Ralph  M.  Brown  Act. 

The  92-page  booklet.  The  New 
Brown  Act:  How  The  Open  Meeting 
Law  Has  Been  Revised,  includes  a  side- 
by-side  review  of  the  changes  and  a 
“compliance  checklist”  to  help  local 
agencies  ensure  that  their  procedures 
are  up  to  date. 

CFAC,  a  nonprofit  organization, 
wrote  the  original  draft  of  the  bill. 
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Community 

Continued  from  page  1 7 


Upbeat 

Continued  from  page  12 

“I  don’t  think  we’re  going  to  see  big 
projects  like  we  did  in  the  1980s,”  Lu¬ 
ciano  said. 

“I  think  people  are  a  little  more  cau¬ 
tious  now  because  they  got  stung  in 
mid  to  late  1980s,  and  it  wasn’t  just 
newspapers  that  realized  they  were  not 
invulnerable  to  recession,”  DiMare 
said. 

That  suits  Beau  Campbell  just  fine. 
Campbell  is  president  of  Inland  News¬ 
paper  Machinery  Corp.,  Lenaxa,  Kan., 
and  he  sells  used  presses.  He  said  busi¬ 
ness  began  to  pick  up  midway  through 
last  year,  “and  we’ve  been  busy  ever 
since.” 

Campbell  said  1993  was  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  second  best  year  in  a  decade  and 
this  year  is  shaping  up  to  be  as  good  or 
better. 

NAA’s  survey  calls  for  spending  on 
used  presses  to  drop  sharply  this  year, 
however. 

For  publishers  whose  confidence  is 
less  than  fathomless,  used  equipment 
provides  much  of  the  utility  but  at  low¬ 
er  cost  than  new.  The  rub  is  that  since 
supplies  of  used  presses  flow  from 
newspapers  buying  new  ones,  supplies 
are  drying  up. 

“Overall,  the  supply  of  used  equip¬ 
ment  has  shrunk  to  some  degree,  so 
you  have  demand  outstripping  supply,” 
Campbell  said. 

That  means  a  newspaper  seeking  a 
specific  used  press  might  not  find  it 
without  waiting,  and  prices  are  less  ne¬ 
gotiable. 

Dwindling  supplies  have  driven  the 
company  to  look  for  used  presses  over¬ 
seas,  where  the  U.S.  market  once  sup¬ 
plied  most  of  its  needs. 

Mike  Kienzle,  vice  president  in 
charge  of  newspaper  business  for  Rock¬ 
well  Graphic  Systems,  the  largest  U.S. 
press  manufacturer,  said  the  maker  of 
Goss  presses  was  “moderately  success¬ 
ful  so  far  this  year.  1  won’t  say  we’re 
sold  out,  but  we’ve  got  some  fairly  good 
orders.” 

“There’s  not  a  lot  of  new  plants,”  he 
said,  “but  color  is  clearly  driving  our 
market.  People  want  to  add  to  existing 
presses  by  adding  color.” 

Kienzle  suggested  press  sales  were 
returning  to  the  slower  growth  of  the 
early  1980s,  following  a  spike  of  sales  in 
the  late  ’80s.  He  expected  Goss  to  an¬ 
nounce  a  “fairly  significant”  order  at 
Nexpo. 

Parent  company  Rockwell  Interna¬ 
tional  Corp.  reported  its  overall  graph¬ 


ics  unit’s  earnings  rose  slightly  for  the 
first  three  months  of  the  year  on  sales 
18%  lower,  as  worldwide  press  markets 
remained  depressed. 

Business  at  the  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.- 
based  front-end  software  supplier 
CText  Inc.  is  running  10%  to  15% 
ahead  of  last  year,  said  president  Eu¬ 
gene  Kiel. 

“Business  is  doing  pretty  good,  and 
we’re  expecting  a  fabulous  Nexpo,”  he 
said. 

“The  demand  for  ad  systems  is  par¬ 
ticularly  strong  now.” 

About  30%  of  the  company’s  Nexpo 
demonstrations  have  been  booked  in 
advance. 

“People  realize  how  important  clas¬ 
sified  revenues  are  and  there  are  things 
they  can  do  to  gain  efficiency  and 
track  revenue,”  he  said. 

“It  is  our  feeling  there  is  a  fair 
amount  of  pent-up  demand  out  there. 
Because  of  the  recession,  clearly  peo¬ 
ple  were  not  buying  things.  Now  the 
feeling  is  the  economy  is  on  solid 
ground  and  they  are  going  to  make  the 
investment.” 

CText’s  business  has  been  stable  for 
two  years,  with  Latin  American  sales 
particularly  strong  and  the  deal  with 
an  IBM  subsidiary  for  a  classified  pagi¬ 
nation  system  at  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
putting  the  company  into  the  large 
newspaper  market. 

Installations  of  its  OS/2-based  sys¬ 
tems  are  booked  through  the  end  of 
the  year  and  CText  is  expanding  its 
staff  of  113  people  to  about  120  by 
year’s  end. 


STUDENT  NEWSPAPERS  MAY  have 
a  hard  time  attracting  readers  outside 
their  schools,  but  the  teen-aged  editors 
of  an  electronic  student  paper  in  Boul¬ 
der,  Colo.,  say  they  have  gained  a 
worldwide  audience. 

Vocal  Point,  which  covers  a  wide 
range  of  community  issues  and  includes 
contributions  from  students  of  all  ages 
in  the  area,  appears  on  the  global  com¬ 
puter  network  Internet.  Students  also 
use  the  system  to  research  stories  and 
conduct  interviews. 

The  project  is  a  collaborative  effort  of 
the  Boulder  Valley  School  District, 
Boulder  Community  Network  and 
Knight-Ridder  Inc.’s  Information  Design 
Lab. 


tries  where  Goss  did  not  already  do 
business.  Goss  received  compensation 
for  the  sales. 

When  the  agreement  expired,  TPH 
took  the  position  that  it  retained  full 
rights  to  make  the  press  and  sell  it 
where  it  pleased,  according  to  O’Toole, 
who  said  Goss  thereafter  received  no 
payments  on  TPH  sales. 

He  added  that  Rockwell,  which  ac¬ 
quired  the  Miehle-Dexter-Goss  busi¬ 
ness,  has  yet  to  challenge  sales  of  Ori¬ 
ent  presses  anywhere  in  the  world. 

Apparently  no  such  license  was 
granted  to  another  pressmaker  that  en¬ 
tered  the  same  market  targeted  by  the 
Community  press,  and  last  August 
Rockwell  filed  a  lawsuit  in  Toronto 
similar  to  its  action  against  DEV. 

The  suit  names  a  Canadian  compa¬ 
ny  that  since  1989  has  installed  dozens 
of  units  at  print  sites  in  Canada.  Like 
other  presses,  Web  Machinery  Sales 
Inc.’s  Ventura  press  is  reportedly  com¬ 
parable  to  the  Goss  Community. 

Reading  from  a  statement  supplied 
by  company  lawyers,  a  Rockwell 
Graphic  Systems  spokesman  said  the 
suit  alleges  that  the  Tilbury,  Ontario, 
company  “misappropriated  Rockwell 
proprietary  manufacturing  drawings” 
and  used  them  to  make  the  Ventura 
press. 

Web  Machinery  president  Gerry 
Houle  did  not  return  repeated  calls  for 
comment. 

A  Canadian  journalist  who  exam¬ 
ined  some  of  the  voluminous  docu¬ 
ments  filed  at  the  Ontario  Central 
Court’s  General  Division  said  Houle 
refutes  Rockwell’s  claim  that  he  saw 
such  drawings  and  states  that  his  Ven¬ 
tura  has  features  unlike  those  on  the 
Community.  A  change  of  venue  was 
reportedly  pending  as  of  late  last 
month. 

The  reporter  added  that  Rockwell  is 
asking  tbe  court  to  enjoin  Web  Ma¬ 
chinery  from  continuing  to  sell  the 
Ventura,  that  it  is  seeking  at  least  $5 
million  in  damages  and  that  the  names 
of  three  other  companies  (in  Ontario, 
Illinois  and  Michigan)  were  added  to 
the  complaint. 

One  local  Ontario  printer  who  runs 
a  1960s-vintage  Community  press  and 
from  time  to  time  has  depended  on 
Houle’s  expertise  for  its  repair,  had  this 
to  say  about  the  litigants:  “I’m  a  great 
fan  of  the  Goss  press,  and  of  Gerry 
Houle,  [whose  repairs]  rescued  us  on 
several  occasions.” 


Student  paper 
attracts  worldwide 
audience 
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PressLink 

Continued  from  page  34 

line  and  a  variable  charge  based  on  the 
amount  of  information  downloaded  or 
transmitted. 

Also  from  the  start,  PressLink  pro¬ 
vided  a  market  for  information  pro¬ 
viders  to  resell  photos  and  graphics, 
with  a  bulletin  board  system.  Sub¬ 
scribers  pay  only  for  the  images  they 
download  or  transmit. 

PressLink’s  expansion  started  strong¬ 
ly.  Revenues  in  1991,  for  example, 
climbed  60%  above  the  previous  year. 

But  the  service  really  took  off  a  little 
more  than  two  years  ago. 

“When  Reuters  and  AFP  [Agence 
France-Presse]  came  on  within  months 
of  each  other,  that  gave  us  quite  a  bit  of 
credibility,”  former  president  Blair  re¬ 
called. 

More  than  30  news  services  and  in¬ 
formation  providers  are  now  on  line,  in¬ 
cluding  United  Press  International; 
Gannett  Newspapers;  Knight-Ridder/ 
Tribune;  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate; 
and  New  York  Times  News  Service. 

PressLink  has  also  signed  on  some 
big  photo  shops,  such  as  the  Bettmann 
Archive;  the  White  House  Photo  Of¬ 
fice;  EMPICS  Sports  Photo  Service; 
and  International  Color  Stock  Inc. 

Individual  newspapers  are  also  be¬ 
coming  active  on  the  service,  selling 
their  products.  One  recent  example  was 
Mexico’s  El  Norte,  the  Monterrey  daily 
that  is  normally  a  big  consumer  of 
PressLink  photos.  When  the  Chiapas 
rebellion  began  on  New  Year’s  Day,  El 
Norte  found  a  substantial  market  for  its 
photos  of  the  fighting. 

PressLink  also  has  expanded  onto 
the  information  superhighway,  offering 
access  to  the  variety  of  on-line  databas¬ 
es  in  Knight-Ridder’s  Dialog  through 
Advanced  Research  Technologies’ 
Artist  Gateway.  The  custom  gateway 
permits  PressLink  subscribers  access  to 
Dialog  without  needing  to  know  the 
net’s  file  numbers,  commands  or  field 
tags. 

Newspapers  are  first 

This  expansion  into  networking  — 
and  other  forays  into  servicing  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies,  corporate  business  mar¬ 
keting  and  Windows  users  —  does  not 
mean  newspapers  will  be  slighted  in  the 
future,  Cates  said. 

“I  believe  newspapers  are  the  cus¬ 
tomer  right  now,”  he  said.  “They  won’t 
become  less  important.” 

For  one  thing,  Cates  said,  there  is  no 
real  contradiction  between  the  newspa¬ 


per  user  and  the  network  user. 

“Much  of  the  success  of  PressLink  is 
owed  to  the  fact  that  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  were  early  adopters  of  digital 
publishing  technology,”  he  said. 

PressLink  has  198  of  the  top  200 
largest  circulation  newspapers  and 
“pretty  good  penetration”  of  smaller 
and  medium-sized  papers,  Cates  said. 

And  the  service’s  thrust  will  be  to 
make  PressLink  even  easier  to  use. 

“Our  goal  ...  is  getting  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer  as  fast  as  possible,”  Cates  said. 
“To  move  in  a  very,  very  efficient,  cost- 
effective  and  —  I’ll  use  the  word  ‘pleas¬ 
ant’  —  pleasant  a  way  as  possible.” 

Calif,  paper  wins 
right  to  see 
jury  transcript 

A  CALIFORNIA  NEWSPAPER  has 
won  the  right  to  see  the  transcript  of 
grand  jury  proceedings  in  a  rape-mur¬ 
der  case,  including  a  portion  that  a 
judge  had  tried  to  withhold,  according 
to  a  state  high  court  ruling. 

The  Riverside  Press-Enterprise 
sought  the  entire  transcript  of  the 
county  grand  jury  that  indicted  David 
Lynn  Scott  in  April  1993  on  charges  of 
committing  several  rapes  and  a  murder. 
The  attacker  has  been  called  the  “Ninja 
rapist”  or  “Ninja  prowler”  because  of 
his  black  clothing. 

Superior  Court  Judge  William  Bailey 
ruled  that  the  paper  could  see  all  of  the 
transcript  except  a  small  portion  in 
which  witnesses  quoted  Scott  as  de¬ 
scribing  a  dream  and  “out-of-body  ex¬ 
periences.”  Bailey  said  the  passage  could 
be  considered  a  reference  to  the  murder 
victim  and  could  prejudice  potential  ju¬ 
rors. 

A  state  appeals  court  overruled  Bai¬ 
ley  last  February  and  ordered  release  of 
the  entire  transcript.  The  state  high 
court  denied  a  hearing  on  Scott’s  ap¬ 
peal  last  month. 

Grand  juries  meet  in  secret,  but  state 
law  requires  unsealing  of  their  tran¬ 
scripts  after  an  indictment  unless  a 
judge  finds  a  “reasonable  likelihood” 
that  some  material  would  interfere  with 
a  fair  trial.  The  Press-Enterprise  urged 
the  court  to  use  a  broader  standard,  say¬ 
ing  the  Constitution  forbids  secrecy  un¬ 
less  there  is  a  “substantial  probability” 
of  harm  to  a  fair  trial.  The  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  used  that  standard  in 
1986  in  ruling  on  the  Press-Enterprise’s 
attempt  to  gain  access  to  a  preliminary 
hearing.  —  AP 


Techies 

Continued  from  page  24 

did  not  know  they  were  interested  in. 

Business  Week  editor  in  chief  Steve 
Shepard,  who  said  journalism  needs 
more,  not  less,  interpretation  and  con¬ 
text,  predicted  that  on-line  and  print 
media  will  coexist  “for  the  foreseeable 
future  and  maybe  even  forever  ....  It 
ain’t  an  all-or-nothing  proposition.” 

With  technology  racing  ahead  of  the 
market  now,  he  said,  the  question  is: 
How  much  will  users  pay  for  informa¬ 
tion  if  advertising  falls  out  of  the  mix 
when  print  makes  the  transition  to 
electronic  services? 

Fortune  magazine  editor  Marshall 
Loeb  said  poor  people  will  always  need 
print  media  because  they  are  likely  to 
be  locked  out  of  the  market  for  expen¬ 
sive  electronic  services. 

Loeb  urged  information  businesses 
not  to  expand  the  gap  separating  soci¬ 
ety’s  haves  and  have-nots. 

The  challenge  for  journalists  is  the 
“race  for  content,”  Loeb  said. 

Predicting  significant  increases  in  the 
value  of  information  and  a  major  role 
for  flat-panel  technology,  he  said  news¬ 
papers  will  thrive  if  editors  know  how 
to  make  the  news  relevant,  urgent  and 
fast. 

“All  journalists  are  constantly  endan¬ 
gered  if  they  don’t  change  every  day,” 
Loeb  warned. 

N.Y.  Times  launches 
edition  on 
America  Online 

THE  NEW  YORK  Times  launched  an 
interactive  electronic  edition  carried  on 
the  computer  information  service 
America  Online. 

Called  ©times,  it  features  selected 
general,  sports  and  business  news  from 
the  Times,  but  its  centerpiece  is  enter¬ 
tainment. 

Coverage  of  New  York  area  culture, 
arts  and  leisure  includes  theater,  movie, 
book,  restaurant,  concert  and  dance  re¬ 
views,  plus  guides  and  schedules. 

The  Times  joined  America  Online 
June  9. 

Service  includes  communication 
with  other  on-line  users  on  bulletin 
boards,  and  plans  call  for  discussions 
with  Times  writers. 

The  Vienna,  Va. -based  service 
charges  $9.95  a  month,  which  includes 
five  hours  usage,  and  has  over  800,000 
subscribers. 
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FAX  (205)  566-0170 


EXPERIENCED  APPRAISERS 
For  estates,  tax,  stock,  asset, 
depreciation,  insurance,  bank, 
portners,  ESOP,  other. 
BOUTHO-CRIBB  &  ASSOCIATES 
Robert  N.  Bolitho, 

Box  3008,  Palm  Be«h 
FL  33480,  (407)  820-8530 
John  T.  Cribb,  1  Annette,  Bozzeman, 
MT  59715,  (406)  586-6621 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


625  Sold-Est.  1959 
W.B.  GRIMES  &  COMPANY 
PO  Box  442 
Clarksburg,  MD  20871 
Larry  Grimes-Pres.-(301 )  540-0636 
Tom  Sexion-N. England  (61 7)  446-071 1 
Dick  Smith-S/SE-(601)  627-7906 
D.  Claussen-MWest-(41 4)  272-61 73 
Geoff  Edwards-E/SE-(703)  750-8675 
Bruce  Lantz-CANADA-(51 9)  631  -5709 

Nothing  is  so  contagious  as 
enthusiasm:  it  moves  stones,  it 
charms  brutes.  Enthusiasm  is  the 
genius  of  sincerity,  and  truth 
accomplishes  no  victories  without  it. 

Edward  Bulwer-Lytton 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


BILL  MAHHEVY  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053 

ar  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 


BOUTHO-CRIBB  &  Associates 
Our  Firm  Established  in  1 923 
Bob  Bolitho  -  (407)  820-8530 
Box  3008,  Polm  Beach,  FL  33480 
John  T.  Cribb  -  (406)  586-6621 
1  Annette,  Bozeman,  MT  5971 5 
Newspaper  -  Shopper  -  Specialty 


BRUCE  WRIGHT,  Media  Consultant 
Newspaper  Sales  -  Consulting 
9210  Thornton  Rd.  -  Ste.  3 
Stockton,  CA  95209  (209)  952-0852 


Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  •  Appraisals  •  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356. 


C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 
123  NW  13th  St.,  Suite  214-8 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 


C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
A  Regional  Broker  representing  papers 
in  the  Northeast  with  personaf  service. 
Call  for  a  brochure  and  proposal 
before  listing  your  paper.  222  Berkeley 
St.,  Box  54,  ^ston,  MA  02116.  (617) 
536-1900. 

GAUGER  MEDIA  SERVICE,  INC. 

Appraisal  -  Brokerage 
PO  Box  627,  Raymond,  WA  98577 
(206)  942-3560 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.,  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


PHOTO  ILLUSTRATED  11X14  enter- 
tainment  page  -  movie,  trivia, 
nostalgia.  Weekly,  monthly.  Free  sam¬ 
ples.  NY  Arts,  23  Kenyon,  Mount 
Vernon,  NY  11552.  (914)  664-8780. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


MINI  REVIEWS.  Essential  information 
for  moviegoers.  Camera  ready.  Star 
photos.  Graphic,  provocative  rating 
system.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7  Charles 
Court,  Middletown,  NY  10940;  (914) 
692-4572.  Fax  (914)  692-8311. 


PUZZLE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
Crossword  Puzzles 
Phone  (909)  926-4843 


SYNDICATION  SERVICES 


Travel  Theater  Restaurant  Wine 
Computer.  Reviews,  Columns,  Features 
NO  CHARGE!  (21 2)  755-4363 


A  great  obstacle  to  happiness  is 
expecting  too  much  happiness. 

Bernard  de  Fontanelle 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
Fax  (404)  233-2318 
Lon  W.  Williams 


MEL  HODELL,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
51 96  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91 763 
(909)  626-6440  Fax  (909)624-8852 


MICHAEL  D  UNDSEY 
3465  S.  Oleander  Drive 
Chandler,  AZ  85248  (602)  899-3698 


PHILUPS  MEDIA  SERVICES,  INC. 
Consultants-Investments 
Management-  Brokers 
PO  Box  3308 

Merrifield,  VA  221 16-3308 
(703)  846-8410  Fax  (703)  846-8406 


RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  CO. 

No.  1  in  Texas  and  Southwest. 
3828  Mockingbird  Lane 
Dallas,  TX  75205 

(21 4)  520-7025  FAX  (21 4)  520-6951 


Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


COAST  WEEKLY,  resort  area,  debt 
free.  Must  sell  for  health  reasons.  Gross 
$74K,  sacrifice  $60K.  Zone  9.  Box 
06962,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ESCAPE  to  the  mountains!  Husband 
and  Wife  Colorado  weekly.  Work  4 
days  a  week.  Hunt,  fish,  camp  and  ski. 
$86,500  gross.  Reply  to  Box  06821, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEW  MEXICO'S  leading  alternative 
magazine.  Monthly  tabloid.  Santa  Fe, 
Albuquerque,  Taos.  6  years  old.  Utne 
Reader-Village  Voice  quality.  Training 
available/stable  staff.  $100,000/ 
terms.  Excellent  business  opportunity. 
(505)  986-0105 


OWN  A  BUSINESS  IN  THE  U  S.  VIR¬ 
GIN  ISLANDS!  Two  newspapers,  one 
weekly,  one  bi-weekly.  Popular,  suc¬ 
cessful,  profitable.  Five  years  old. 
$440,000.  Phone  (404)  364-6554. 


SEND  FOR  LIST.  Texas  newspapers, 
some  owner  financing.  Bill  Berger, 
Associated  Texas  Newspapers,  Inc., 
1801  Expasitian,  Austin,  TX  78703. 
(512)  476-3950. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


TWO  RURAL  WEEKUES 
NEAR  SOUTH  JERSEY 

Award-winning,  long-established 
6,500  paid  mail  and  newsstand,  legals, 
approximately  $400,000  gross.  Priced 
ao^e  $300,000.  Box  06961,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Winning  isn't  everything.  Wanting  to 
win  is. 

Catfish  Hunter 


EQUIPMENT 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1 968.  Fine 
tune  process  camera  lens  alignment, 
focus  &  calibration  H.  Corlbom 
CKOpticol  (310)  372-0372. 

CONVEYORS 


WE  CONVERT  OVERHEAD  WIRE 
CONVEYORS  TO  BELT  CONVEYORS 
(407)  273-5218  Fax  (407)  273-901 1 


MAILROOM 


CUSTOM  DESIGNED 
MAILROOM  SYSTEMS 
Floor  and/or  overhead  conveyors, 
stackers,  strappers,  labelers  and 
inserters. 

Used  refurbished  and  new  equipment 
available.  Design,  consulting  and 
installations  all  at  warranteed  discount 
prices. 

Call  MidAmerica  Graphics 
at  (800)  356-4886 


PRE-OWNED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Bill  Kanipe  ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 
(404)  428-5817  FAX  (404)  590-7267 


REMANUFAQURED  HARRIS- 
SHERIDAN 

Inserting  equipment  (24-48-72P). 
Performance  upgrades  -  new  equip¬ 
ment  warranty.  Replacement  parts  and 
accessories. 

VALLEY  REMANUFAQURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (21 5)  820-9669 


Refurbished  add  on  pockets 
MULLER  MARTINI  227 
KANSA  320  and  480  AVAILABLE 
Call  MidAmerica  Graphics  at 
(800)  356-4886. 


USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Standlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 
(407)  273-521 8  or  (800)  741-1937 


PRESS  SEMINARS 

BERLIN/BONN.  Seminar  for  US 
journalists  sponsored  by  Academy- 
Berlin,  Sept.  19-27.  Focus  on  problems 
in  uniteci  Germany;  post-communist 
democracies;  German-US  relations.  All 
lodging  and  meals  provided;  Only  cost 
is  $150  registration.  Excellent  speakers, 
on-location  briefings,  plenty  of  extra 
time.  Apply  by  writing  to  John  L.  Focht, 
German  Press  Seminar,  Box  38881, 
Germantown,  TN  38183.  Deadline  for 
applying  is  July  1 5. 


&  SUPPLIES 


_ PREPRESS _ 

HARRIS  8306  file  server,  two  complete 
8900  workstations  with  PC,  monitors, 
keyboord,  small  tablet  and  mouse.  Also 
two  each  spare  8900  workstation 
monitors,  keyboards,  small  tablets  and 
mice.  Other  miscellaneous  spares. 
Contact  Bob  Ross  at  (31 3)  222-2207 


NEW  ULTRE  Imagesetter  94E  (15.75" 
width),  new  BIRMY  S/W  RIP  on  a  new 
486/66  computer  -  64  mb  RAM,  200 
mb  hard  drive,  90  day  parts  warranty, 
$27,950;  Hi-Line  screening  in  RIP  is 
optional  -  odd  $1 ,000. 

Call  Bob  Weber,  Inc.  at 
(216)  831-0480, 

Fax  #  (800)  837-8973  / 

(216)  831-1628. 


ULTRE  94P  (reconditioned)  with  new 
BIRMY  Software  RIP  residing  on  a  new 
486/66  PC  w/64  mb  RAM,  200  mb 
HD,  90  day  parts  warranty,  $18,500; 
Hi-Line  screening  in  RIP  is  optional  - 
add  $1,000. 

Call  Bob  Weber,  Inc.  at 
(216)  831-0480, 

Fax  #  (800)  837-8973/ 

(216)  831-1628. 


PRESSES 


DON'T  SELL  YOUR  PRESS 
Until  You  Contact 

Newman  International  Web  Press  Sales 
"Worldwide  Marketing  of  Commercial 
Web  and  Newspaper  Web  Presses" 

FOR  SALE;  1988  PROCESS  KING  w/ 
KJ8  folder;  6/u  1974  NEWS  KING, 
stacked  w/KJ6  folder;  6/u  1972 
HARRIS  VISA;  4/u  SUBURBAN;  4/u 
stacked  1 976  NEWS  KING  $62,000; 
2/u  1970  NEWS  KING  in  small 
weekly,  very  low  usage  w/running 
circumferential,  best  offer 
Tel  (91 3)362-8888  Fax(91 3)362-8901 


TRADE  ASSOCIATION 

American  Association  of  Independent 
Newspaper  Distributors  -  an  organiza¬ 
tion  for  the  professional.  For  mem¬ 
bership  or  sponsor  info:  (510)  935- 
2026,  FAX  (510)  906-0922  or  write: 
1 6  Santa  Ana  Place,  Walnut  Creek,  CA 
94598. 

VIDEO  SERVICES 


"VIDEO  CATALOG" 

Your  Sales  Story/Products/Services 
Shot  on  Tape  in  Action  21 2/265-2942 


Skill  to  do  comes  of  doing. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 


PRESSES 


FOR  SALE 
2  Unit  Web  Leader 
2  Unit  Vanguard 

4  Pocket  1800  Series  McCain,  Stitcher 
Trimmer 

8  Pocket  McCain  Speedbinder,  3rd  and 
4th  Knife 

1  Muller  Martini  1531  compensating 
stacker 

2  Unit  Miehle  23  9/16"  w/combo 
folder  for  books  and  commercial  work 
We  want  to  buy  your  excess  press 
equipment 

GLOBAL  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

(91 3)  541  -8886  Fax  (91 3)  541  -8960 


METRO,  URBANITE,  COMMUNITY,  SC, 
SSC,  MAN  4/2  presses.  AL  TABER 
(404)  552-1528  FAX  (404)  552-2669 

NEW  BRUSH  DAMPENERS  For 
Urbonite  and  Community 
GRAPHIC  INSTRUMENTS,  INC. 
PHONE  (815)648-4611 
FAX  (815)648-2856 


GOSS  Metroliner  22"  1  mono  2  3/ 
color  units  1 977 

Goss  Metroliner  22  3/4"  2  monos,  2 
3/color,  1  4/color. 

Goss  A^troliner  (brand  new)  23  9/16" 
9  units  4  half  decks 

Crabtree  Crusader  9  mono  units  22"  x 
64"  1970 

K  &  B  Comrrrander  22  3/4"  x  63  (brand 
new) 

K  &  B  Commander  22"  1 2  units  1 978- 
83 

Miller  Nohab  6  units  22  3/4"  x  66 
1982-87 

Creusot  Loire  Tribune  21"  (42"  circum) 
X  36"  76  units 

Goss  Urbanite  8  units  1980  23  9/16 
$375,000. 

WEBEQ  INTERNATIONAL,  INC. 
(708)459-9700  FAX;  (708)459-9707 


NOW  ON  SALE 
1994 

Editor  &  Publisher 
International 
Year  Book 
To  order  your  copy 
contact  E&P's 
Circulation  Department 
at 

(212)  675-4380 


_ PRESSES _ 

SINGLE-WIDTH 

7- unit  Goss  Urbanite,  1 986  vintage. 

8- unit  Community  (4  floor  units  to  2 
stacked  sets). 

3-unit  Community  w/Communily  folder. 
2-unit  Community  w/SC  folder  &  SSC 
quarter  folder. 

2- unit  Goss  Community  press. 

1  -unit  Community  w/Community  folder. 
Goss  SC  folder  w/upper  former 

3- Unit  Web  Leader  w/2  mono  units 
and  1  Quodrocolor  unit,  1 977. 

6-unit  News  King,  3  stacked  sets. 

5-unit  News  King,  1 983  vintage. 

2-unit  News  King  press. 

DOUBLE-WIDTH 

2  Goss  160-page  double  3:2  folders, 
22  3/4"  each  w/double  upper  for¬ 
mers. 

Add-on  Metro  units  w/RTP's,  22  3/4". 
One  Double  3:2  Goss  Imperial  folder/ 
upper  former,  22  3/4. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(91 3)  492-9050  Fax  (91 3)  492-621 7 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

CALL  US  -  WE  BUY 
Used  press  and  mailroom  equipment 
Call:  Al  Taber  or  Bill  Kanipe 
ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

(404)  428-581 7  FAX  (404)  590-7267 


IMMEDIATE  NEED  FOR  MULLER 
MARTINI  INSERTERS  227E  &  227S 
Wia  PAY  TOP  DOLLAR 
Call  Travis  Ferguson  (800)  356-4886 
or  Fax  (816)  887-2762. 

NEED  GOSS  SUBURBAN  Series  1 100 
or  Series  1 000  units  or  press.  Bo  Elliott. 
(614)  532-1441. 


EDITOR  6?  PUBLISHER’S  1994  MARKET  GUIDE  is 
available  through  our  Circulation  Department  at  (212)  675-4380. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


ADVERTORIAL 


CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 


Put  Added  Value  Into  Your 
Spoce  Soles. 

Well-Written,  Advertiser-Friendly  Copy. 
TOM  A  HAWK  PROMOTIONS 
(201)773-1800 


It  is  wisdom  to  believe  the  heart. 

George  Santayana 


KEVIN  BRIAN  KAMEN 
Home  Delivery/Single  Copy  Sales 
Nationwide  (51 6)  379-2797 


BRUCE  HARDIN  &  ASSOCIATES 
Magazine  consulting  specializing  in 
start-up  and  circulation. 

(615)  383-4007 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


ABOVE  THE  CROWD 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
Newspaper  Telemarketing  Specialists 
1(800)  247-2338 


J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkarn  (616)  458-661 1 


LEM  MARKETING 
Crews... Turn-Key  &  Seminars 
(609)  822-3701 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


LEVIS  NATIONAL,  INC. 

"We  Deliver  More  Homes  To  Your 
NEWSPAPER" 
TELEA4ARKETING 
1  (800)929-1845 
our  26th  Year 


PRO  STARTS 

THE  TELEMARKETING  PROS 
EXPERTISE  IN  A  FUU  RANGE  OF 
SALES  SERVICES  INCLUDING 
DATABASE  MARKETING 
1  (800)  776-6397 
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INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCUIATION  SERVICES 

SOUTHERN  TELEMARKETING 
Has  what  it  takes  to  increase  your 
newspaper's  circulation,  nationwide 
capabilities.  Call  John  Bonsai,  1  (800) 
929-1845 


SPEQRUM  MARKETING  SERVICES 
-QUAUTY- 

CREW/TELEPHONE  PROGRAMS 
CALL  DOUG  REESE  (800)  972-6778 


yfMfm 

THE  CUSTOMER 
CONNECTION 

(•800-327-8463 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

SUBSCRIPTION  SALES  specialists  in  our 
twentieth  year.  DCA  Promotions  Inc., 
(216)  225-7440. 


TELEMARKETING  PROFESSIONALS 
Specialists  at  upgrades 
Stop  Savers  and  more 
Allan  Schreibman,  (810)  399-6100. 

CONSULTANTS 

45  specialists,  generalists  available 
nationwide.  No  obligation  consultation. 
American  Newspaper  Consultants,  Ltd., 
(414)  272-6173. _ 

DISTRIBUTION  SERVICES 

FREE  AOZ  DEUVERY  OF  YOUR  PAPER 
TO  NEWSSTANDS  ACROSS  THE  USA 
Dave  Chilton  1-800-487-6397 
AUSTIN  NEWS  SERVICES  (National) 


LAPTOP  SERVICES 


TANDY  LAPTOP  COMPUTER  SUPPORT 
Models  100,  102,  200,  WP2  (onlv!) 
Cables,  RAM  upgrades,  system  sales 
Club  100:  Box  23438  Pleasant  Hill  CA 
94523.  (510)  932-8856  msg  (510) 
937-5039  fax. 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELEQRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 

Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  damaging  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and  mod¬ 
ernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1  (800)  545-6908  (505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Line  PO  Box  1 952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 

GOT  A  PRESS  DRIVE  PROBLEM?  J&K 
can  provide  permonent  solutions  to 
chronic  drive  and  control  problems. 
Fast,  economical  service.  J&K  Power 
Supply  (313)  953-0780. _ 

PRESSROOM  CLEANING  PROBLEMS? 
Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls,  beams? 
Unsafe  floors,  catwalks  and  lad- 
derways?  Dirty  air  handling  systems, 
duct  work? 

Daily  Service  Contracts 
One  Time  Service 
ALL  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFAaiON! 

30  Years  experience! 
PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 
CALL  TOLL  FREE  1  (800)  657-21 10 


CALL  ABOUT  OUR  LOW  12X,  26X  AND  52X  CONTRAQ  RATES!  (212)  675-4380 


HELP  WANTED 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

McMAHON  CENTENNIAL 
PROFESSORSHIP 
IN  NEWS-EDITORIAL 
UNIVERSITY  OF  OKLAHOMA 

The  H.  H.  Herbert  School  of  Journalism 
and  Mass  Communication,  University  of 
Oklahoma,  is  now  accepting  applica¬ 
tions  from  professionals  seeking  the 
opportunity  to  teach  or  journalism  pro¬ 
fessors  seeking  a  change. 

The  McMahon  Centennial  Professorship 
is  a  nine-month  non-tenure  track  faculty 
appointment  beginning  August  16, 
1994  through  May  15,  1995.  Salary, 
teaching  responsibilities  and  support  for 
research  and  creative  activity  are  very 
competitive. 

To  apply,  applicant  must  (1)  hove  subs¬ 
tantial  professional  experience  in  news 
reporting,  writing  and  editing;  (2) 
demonstrated  professionalism  of  the 
highest  standards;  (3)  have  experience 
in  teaching  (newsroom  and/or  aca¬ 
demic);  (4)  a  sincere  desire  to  teach;  (5) 
pravide  three  letters  of  reference  from 
journalism  professionals;  (6)  and  pro¬ 
vide  a  vita/resume  detailing  pro¬ 
fessional  and/or  academic  experience 
in  journalism.  Experience  in  graphics 
and/or  photojournalism  would  be 
helpful. 

Screening  of  applications  will  begin 
July  1,  1994.  All  applications  and 
materials  should  be  sent  to; 

Director 

School  of  Journalism  and 
Mass  Communication 
University  of  Oklahoma 
860  Van  Vieet  Oval 
Norman,  OK  7301 9 

The  University  of  Oklahoma  is  an  Equal 
Opportunity/ Affirmative  Action 
Employer 

Women  and  minorities  are  especially 
encouraged  to  apply. 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

NEWSPAPER  ADVISER 
The  Ohio  State  University  Lantern 
Newspaper  is  seeking  an  adviser  to 
supervise  the  editorial  process  and  to 
teach  reporting  and  editing  classes  at 
The  Ohio  State  University.  The  Lantern 
has  a  daily  circulation  of  30,000;  it  is 
the  15th  largest  newspaper  in  Ohio 
and  the  largest  student  labaratory 
newspaper  in  the  country. 

SPECIFIC  DUTIES: 

*  teach  reporting  and  copy  editing 

*  advise  students  enrolled  in  Lantern 
laboratory  courses 

*  work  with  the  business  manager  on 

newsroom  budget 

REQUIREMENTS: 

BA  degree,  with  Master's  preferred 
Minimum  three  years'  experience  in 
newspaper  reporting/editing 
High  school  or  college  level  teaching 
experience  desired 

SALARY  RANGE: 

$28,464-46,800  per  year 

Send  resume  and  cover  letter  to: 
Sharon  West,  OSU  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  242  W.  1 8th  Ave.,  Calumbus,  OH 
43210  (614)  292-6291  by  July  11, 
1994 

The  Ohio  State  University  is  an  Equal 
Opportunity/Affirmative  Action 
Employer.  Qualified  women,  minorities, 
Vietnam-era  Veterans,  disabled 
veterans  and  individuals  with  dis¬ 
abilities  are  encouraged  to  apply. 


SEND  E&PBOXREPUESTO: 

Editor  &Publisher 

Classified  Ad  Dept. 

11  West  19th  St. 
New  York,  NY  10011 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

THE  PROFESSIONALLY  oriented  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Arizona  Department  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  is  seeking  a  temporary  but 
fulltime  person  to  teach  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  during  the  second  semester  1 994- 
95.  Ability  to  teach  communicatians 
law  helpful  but  not  required.  Salary: 
$15,000.  Applicant  must  have  signifi¬ 
cant  experience  in  news  work.  He  or 
she  will  teach  three  courses,  possibly 
including  a  large  lecture  class.  The  posi¬ 
tion  runs  from  January  9,  1995, 
through  May  31,  1995,  with  possibility 
for  renewal.  Send  letter,  resume  and 
three  letters  of  reference  to  Prof.  Jim  Pat¬ 
ten,  Head,  Department  of  Journalism, 
University  of  Arizona,  Tucson,  AZ 
85721.  Equal  Opportunity  Affirmative 
Action/ADA  employer. 

THE  REYNOLDS  SCHOOL  of  Journal- 
ism  at  the  University  of  Nevada,  Reno 
is  seeking  a  visiting  professional 
journalist.  The  holder  of  the  position  will 
teach  reporting  and  writing  courses, 
and  will  work  with  students  to  improve 
their  critical  thinking,  reporting  and  writ¬ 
ing  skills.  The  successful  candidate  will 
have  more  than  five  years'  experience 
as  a  professional  journalist,  will  have 
an  in-depth  knowledge  of  how  print 
media  operate,  will  have  a  broad 
knowledge  of  and  appreciation  for 
other  media,  and  will  have  an  earned 
advanced  degree.  Experience  writing 
or  editing  in  depth  pieces,  investigative 
reporting  or  computer  assisted  report¬ 
ing  is  a  plus.  Some  teaching  experience 
preferred  but  not  required.  This  is  a 
one-year  position  with  the  possibility  of 
an  additional  year. 

To  apply,  send  a  vita/resume  with  a 
cover  letter  about  what  you  can  bring 
to  this  position  to:  Jake  Highton, 
Reynolds  School  of  Journalism/310, 
University  of  Nevada,  Reno,  Nevada 
89557. 

We  hope  to  start  interviewing  July  15 
for  a  fall  appointment  to  a  non-tenure 
track  pasition  subject  to  funding. 

The  University  of  Nevada,  Rena  is  an 
AA/EOE. 


_ ACCOUNTING _ 

CONTROLLER 

Independent  Publishing  Company,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Anderson  Independent-Mail,  a 
daily  newspaper  in  Anderson,  SC  has 
an  opening  for  a  controller  with  opera¬ 
tions  and  computer  systems  experience. 
Qualifications  include  minimum  3  years 
experience  as  controller,  preferably  in 
newspaper  environment,  under¬ 
graduate  degree  with  advance  training. 
Qualified  applicants  should  send 
resume  to  Human  Resources  Depart¬ 
ment,  Independent  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  PO  Box  2507,  Anderson,  SC 
29622. 

THE  INDEPENDENT  RECORD,  a  division 
of  Lee  Enterprises  a  14,500  circulation 
daily  newspaper  located  at  the  base  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  is  recruiting  a 
Financial  Services  Manager.  This  posi¬ 
tion  supervises  accounting  personnel, 
develops  the  budget,  performs  all  finan¬ 
cial  reporting  duties.  This  position  sup¬ 
ports  development  of  new  products, 
sales  and  services.  Accounting  back¬ 
ground,  prefer  CPA.  Competitive 
salary,  excellent  benefits,  and 
performance  bonus. 

Send  resume  to: 

The  Independent  Record 

Financial  Services  Record 
Box  4249 

Helena,  MT  59604 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

INDEPENDENT,  ZONE  2  14,000  daily 
seeking  general  manager.  Present  GM 
retiring.  Solid  operation.  Lifetime  op¬ 
portunity  for  experienced  GM  or  pub¬ 
lisher.  Great  location  to  raise  family. 
Looking  for  solid  experience,  history  of 
excellent  results,  ability  to  take  charge 
and  good  people  skills.  Only  the  best 
should  apply.  Send  full  resume,  salary 
history  and  references  in  confidence  to 
Box  06957,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


When  a  man  begins  to  reason,  he 
ceases  to  feel. 

French  proverb 
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_ ADVERTISING _ 

EXCELLENT  CAREER  OPPORTUNITY... 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

GENERAL  MANAGER  -  We  are  seek¬ 
ing  an  enerqelic  and  enthusiastic 
hands-on  leader  to  join  the  manage¬ 
ment  team  of  our  young  and  growing 
company.  Principal  responsibility  win 
be  for  the  operation  of  a  21,000 
circulation  shopper  and  6,000  circula¬ 
tion  community  weekly  in  a  quality 
northwestern  Missouri  university  com¬ 
munity  plus  supervisory  responsibility 
for  two  other  shopper  operations  in 
northeastern  Kansas  and  southeastern 
Nebraska. 

The  successful  candidate  must  be  a 
dynamic  leader  who  believes  strongly 
in  a  team  effort  and  can  communicate 
at  all  levels,  both  within  and  outside  the 
organization,  as  they  will  personally 
handle  8-12  major  accounts  as  well  as 
directing  day  to  day  operations  of  the 
organization.  A  track  record  of  success 
in  competitive  markets  and  strong 
organizational  and  promotional  talents 
is  a  must. 

We  offer  an  excellent  salary  and  bene¬ 
fits  package  with  a  strong  MBO  based 
on  achievement  as  well  os  excellent 
career  advancement  potential.  Only 
qualified  candidates  submitting  resume 
AND  salary  history  will  be  considered. 
Apply  in  confidence  to:  W.  R.  Welsh, 
President,  Box  0,  Syracuse,  NE  68446. 

MANAGER 

MANUFACTURING 

Hands  on  person  to  oversee  the  news¬ 
paper  operations  in  our  distribution 
center  ensuring  the  papers  get  out  the 
door  timely.  Includes  supervision  of 
three  direct  report  supervisors.  Suc¬ 
cessful  candidate  must  be  mechanically 
inclined,  possess  excellent  interpersonal 
and  motivational  skills  in  working  with 
all  levels  of  employees.  Prefer  minimum 
of  three  years  manufacturing 
supervisory/management  experience. 
Familiarity  with  general  budgeting  pro¬ 
cess  a  plus.  College  degree  or 
equivalent  work  experience  desired. 
Opportunity  for  great  experience  and 
professional  growth  in  a  very  visible 
position  with  a  Fortune  200  company. 
The  Press-Gazette  is  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Gannett  Co.,  Inc. /USA  TODAY,  a 
leader  in  employing  a  work  force  as 
diverse  as  the  communities  we  serve. 

Send  resume  with  cover  letter  and 
salary  history  no  later  that  July  1  to: 

Green  Boy  Press-Gazette 

Distribution  Center  Manager 

POBox  19430 
Green  Boy,  Wl  54307-9439 

ADVERTISING 

CLASSIFIED  AD  DIREQOR 
For  large  suburban  weekly  group 
located  in  Zone  2.  Responsible  for 
Classified  inside  and  outside  soles  as 
well  as  established  telemarketing 
department  The  individual  we  seek  will 
have  the  vision  and  initiative  to  take  the 
department  forward  to  attain 
aggressive  company  goals.  Excellent 
salary  and  incentive  package  includes 
all  company  benefits  and  401 K  plan. 
Send  confidential  resume  to  Box 
06966,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

ADVERTISING  SALES 
New  York  based  trade  publication  seek¬ 
ing  a  sales  representative.  Requires 
snxirts  and  a  high  energy  level.  At  least 
three  years  of  advertising  space  sales 
experience.  Overnight  travel. 

Box  6306,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  DISPLAY  SALES 

ACCOUNT  EXECUTIVES 
Award  winning  weekly  Chicago  area 
suburban  newspaper  group  seeks 
experienced  odvertising  account  execu¬ 
tives  for  Barrington  and  Bannockburn 
offices  to  develop  new  business,  make 
sales  presentations  and  provide  the 
highest  quality  of  customer  service  to 
existing  accounts.  Prior  print  advertising 
sales  experience  required.  Excellent  com¬ 
mission  structure  for  full  time  position  as 
well  as  a  full  benefits  package  which 
includes  401 K  plan  and  comprehensive 
medical  insurance.  Please  send  resumes 
to  Advertising  Sales  Manager,  Pioneer 
Press,  2201  Waukegan  Road,  Suite  E, 

1 75  Bannockburn,  IL  6001 5. 

ADVERTISING  DIREQOR  for  a  45,000 
daily  in  highly  competitive  Zone  2 
market.  Successful  candidates  must  be 
dedicated  to  customer  service,  possess 
strong  management  and  personnel 
development  skills,  and  be  prepared  to 
increase  advertising  revenue  base, 
develop  sales  programs  and  tech¬ 
niques,  utilize  new  technology  to  improve 
efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  operation 
and  develop  new  products.  Send  letter 
of  interest,  resume  and  salary  history  to 
Box  06976,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  strong  8- 
paper  weekly  group  in  Virginia.  Call 
Hanes  Byerly  (800)  562-9822. 

CLASSIFIED ADVERTiaNG 
SALES  MANAGER 

The  Albuquerque  Publishing  Company, 
agents  for  the  Albuquerque  Journal  and 
The  Albuquerque  Tribune,  is  seeking  an 
individual  with  a  proven  track  record  in 
a  JOA  operation.  The  individual  would 
possess  a  minimum  of  five  years 
classified  experience  and  the  ability  to 
manage  both  inside  and  outside 
classified  sales  staffs.  Expertise  in  devel¬ 
oping  new  products,  utilizing  innovative 
marketing  techniques  and  application 
of  new  technologies  in  a  sales  environ¬ 
ment  required.  Excellent  compensation 
and  benefits  package  to  include: 
annual  MBO,  401 K,  health  and  dental 
plans.  Send  resume  including  salary 
history  to:  Kim  McDonough,  Human 
Resources  Manager,  Albuquerque  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  PO  Drawer  J-T,  Albu¬ 
querque,  New  Mexico  87103. 

WEEKLY  SUBURBAN  newspaper  group 
is  looking  for  an  experienced  outside, 
hands-on  advertising  manager  for  our 
Apache  Junction  office.  Applicants 
should  be  team-spirited,  knowledgeable 
of  marketing  from  a  small  business  posi¬ 
tion,  hard  working  and  looking  for  a 
company  to  can  hame.  We're  looking 
for  a  creative  leader,  not  a  top-down 
supervisor  type.  Send  resume  and 
qualifications  to  Ed  Dulin,  Independent 
Newspapers,  11000  N.  ^ottsdale  Rd., 
Scotts^le,  AZ  85254. 


Atlanta  (GA)  Journal  and  Constitution, 
the  ninth-largest  circulation  newspaper 
in  the  UnitecTStates.  is  seeking  a  person 
to  direct  the  sales  efforts  of  our 
automotive  team.  Our  sales  team  con¬ 
sists  of  14  account  representatives  vrho 
are  responsible  for  producing  in  excess 
of  $50  million  annually. 

Successful  candidates  should  hove 
classified  management  experience  at  a 
mid-  to  a  large-size  newspaper  or  hove 
automotive  advertising  management 
experience  at  a  major  metropolitan 
newspaper.  Thorough  knowledge  of 
automotive  advertising  and  auto 
dealers'  needs  required.  Leadership- 
through  team  motivation  and  personal 
example-should  be  apparent. 

Send  resume  with  cover  letter  outlining 
why  you  should  be  considered  for  this 
position  along  with  salary  require¬ 
ments,  to: 

C.  Dean  Welch,  Director 
Classified  Advertising 
Atlonta  (GA)  Journal  and  Constitution 
PO  Box  4689 
Atlanta,  GA  30302 

If  you  are  planning  on  attending  the 
NAA  Classified  Conference  in  Las 
Vegas,  Nevada,  June  26-29,  1994, 
calr  (404)  526-5278  to  set  an  appoint¬ 
ment  for  an  interview. 

ART/EDITORIAL 

GRAPHICS/DESIGN  SUPER  HERO 
Pacific  Northwest  PM  needs  interim 
graphics/design  editor  who  can  help  us 
Irorn  pagination.  Knowledge  of  QuarkX¬ 
Press  and  Aldus  Freehand  is  a  must, 
teaching  ability  a  plus  for  this  9-month 
job  that  may  become  permanent. 
Resume,  work  samples  to  Bob  Gaston, 
The  Daily  News,  PO  Box  189, 
Longview,  WA  98632. _ 

GOT  CUniNG-EDGE  story  ideas?  Got 
creative  design  skills?  Able  to  manage 
creative  people?  We're  looking  for  a 
features  Mitor  with  those  talents  tor  The 
Sarasota  Herald-Tribune,  a  1 20,CXX)- 
circulatian  New  York  Times  Regional 
newspaper  on  the  Gulf  coast  of  Florida. 
Prefer  3-5  years'  prior  supervisory 
experience.  Send  resume,  samples  of 
your  work  to  Bruce  E.  Giles,  Managing 
Editor,  Sarasota  Herald-Tribune,  PO 
Box  1 71 9,  Sarasota,  FL  34230. 


PAGE  DESIGNER.  Paginated,  40,000 
AM  in  Zone  6  seeking  experienced 
designer  for  4  to  midnight  shift  on 
Universal  Desk.  Quark  familiarity  a 
plus.  Pay  range  $450-$525.  Reply  to 
Box  06960,  Editor  &  Publisher.  EOE 

ART/GRAPHICS 

ART  DIREQOR 

We  need  an  innovative  art  director  with 
a  minimum  of  5-7  years'  experience 
with  sophisticated  informational  graph¬ 
ics.  This  is  a  "working"  position, 
overseeing  a  staff  of  two  talented  and 
creative  artists.  We  want  an  art  director 
who  can  teach,  lead  and  ploy  an  active 
role  in  the  newsroom  operation. 
Expertise  in  Freehand,  Illustrator  and 
Photoshop  a  must.  Good  organiza¬ 
tional  and  people  skills  vital.  The  News 
Journal  in  Wilmington,  DE  is  a  Gannett 
newspaper  (125,000  AM  daily)  located 
between  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore. 
The  News  Journal  values  the  benefits  of 
diversity  in  the  workplace  and  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  Equal  Oppartunity  Employ¬ 
ment.  Send  resume  and  samples  to 
Managing  Editor  Valerie  Bender,  PO 
Box  1 5505,  Wilmington,  DE  1 9850. 


_ ART/GRAPHICS _ 

ART/PRODUCnON  MANAGER 
Fast  growing  group  of  poid  community 
weeklies,  TMC  shoppers  and  com¬ 
mercial  printer  seeks  manager  of  its 
retail  ad  and  editorial  design/ 
composition  departments.  Must  possess 
strong  managerial  and  organizational 
skills.  Looking  for  highly  energetic 
person  able  to  produce  under  deadline 
pressures.  Must  be  proficient  on  Mac, 
using  Quark.  Knowledge  of  camera/ 
stripping  a  plus.  Located  one  mile  from 
ocean  in  blue-chip  Long  Island  suburb. 
Salary  plus  full  benefits.  Call  Stuart 
(800)  231-6152  or  Fax  resume  with 
references  and  salary  history  to  (516) 
569-4942. 


EXPERIENCED  graphic  designer  with 
background  in  creating  informational 
graphics,  layout,  full  color  production 
and  systems  operations  needed.  Com¬ 
petitive  salary,  excellent  benefits.  Con¬ 
tact:  Bryan  Allison,  Las  Vegas  Sun,  800 
South  Valley  View  Boulevard,  Las 
Vegas,  NV  89107,  (702)  259-41 28. 


MAGAZINE  ART  DIREQOR 

Excellent  opportunity  to  work  for  a 
weekly  Knight  Ridder  publication  in 
Florida. 

A  multi-talented  designer  is  needed  to 
establish  and  maintain  the  look  of  an 
entertainment  magazine. 

Strong  creativity  using  typography, 
photography,  color  and  cutting-edge 
design  a  must.  Illustration,  editing  and 
prodiKtion  skills  a  plus. 

Fluent  Mac  skills  required.  Great  Bene¬ 
fits! 

Send  or  Fax  resume  by  7/6/94  to 
Anne  Hager,  Tallahassee  Democrat,  PO 
Box  990,  Tallahassee,  Florida  32302. 
Fox  (904)  599-2347 

THE  DAYTON  DAILY  NEWS  (170,000 
daily,  230,000  Sunday)  is  looking  for 
a  Page  1  designer  and  a  sports  design¬ 
er.  We  want  experienced  people  capa¬ 
ble  of  paginating  clean,  strong,  inno¬ 
vative  and  well-executed  pages  that  are 
reader-based  in  their  philosophy. 

Good  photo  usage,  design  and  Macin¬ 
tosh  skills  a  must.  Headlines,  caption 
writing  and  editing  will  give  you  a  leg 
up  on  the  competition. 

Send  resume,  cover  letter  and  samples 
to  David  Kordalski,  visual  news  man¬ 
ager,  Dayton  Daily  News,  45  S.  Ludlow 
St.,  Dayton,  Ohio  45402. 

THE  PUEBLO  (CO)  CHIEFTAIN,  a 
50,000  circulation  morning  newspaper, 
is  seeking  a  graphics-designer  to  do 
section  fronts  and  general  graphics. 
Candidates  must  be  familiar  with  Macin¬ 
tosh;  competent  with  QuarkXPress, 
Freehand  and  Photoshop;  and  versed  in 
typography,  pagination  and  photog¬ 
raphy. 

Experience  preferred.  Please 
send  resumes,  samples  of  work  and 
references  to: 

Chris  McLean 
The  Pueblo  Chieftain 
PO  Box  4040 
Pueblo,  CO  81003 
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CIRCULATION 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

CIRCULATION  DIREQOR 
Zone  8  newspaper  in  compeHtive,  fasL- 
growing  metro  market  witn  circulation 
of  100,000  seeking  a  strong,  growth- 
minded  leader.  In  addition  to  circula¬ 
tion  and  marketing  background,  suc¬ 
cessful  candidate  must  confidently 
demonstrate  hands-on  leadership 
ability  in  a  people-oriented  environ¬ 
ment. 

Experience  in  all  areas  of  circulation 
including  sales  and  marketing,  single 
copy,  distribution,  customer  service, 
systems  management,  planning  and 
budgeting  and  ABC.  Success  in  a  com¬ 
petitive  market  a  plus. 

Submit  your  resume  to  Box  06947, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  DIREaOR 

Multi-title  publisher  in  Minneapolis 
seeks  experienced  (5+  years)  director. 
Experience  must  include;  ABC/BPA, 
paid  circulation,  spreadsheets,  in-house 
fulfillment  and  telemarketing.  Prior 
management  experience  a  must.  Send 
resume  to:  Circ  Director,  Corporate 
Report,  5500  Wayzato  Blvd  #800,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  MN  5541 6 


CIRCULATION  DIREQOR 
Seeking  a  real  challenge?  Our  CD  was 
pronrwted  and  we  need  a  top  circulator 
to  build  home  delivery  of  our  32K  morn¬ 
ing  and  Sunday  in  the  second  most  com¬ 
petitive  market  in  New  York  State.  Lots 
of  benefits  and  opportunities  to  the 
person  who  can  build  quality  circula¬ 
tion.  Resume  in  confidence  to:  Box 
06974,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  DIREQOR 

The  TuHock  Journal,  a  9,500  circulation 
six-day  daily  in  Central  California,  is 
looking  for  a  person  who  can  lead  a 
15-person  circulation/mail  room  team 
in  a  growing  community.  We  have  a 
beautifully  redesigned  package,  and 
need  a  mover  and  shaker  who  can  com¬ 
municate  and  market  to  a  hometown 
audience.  Competitive  salary,  and 
great  company  benefits  with  Freedom 
Communications  Inc.  Send  resume  and 
qualifications  to  Publisher  M.  Olaf 
Frandsen,  PO  Box  800,  Turlock,  CA 
95381 .  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

CIRCULATION  DIREQOR 

The  Journal  &  Express  Newspapers, 
Washington  D.C.'s  largest  suburban 
daily  and  weekly  group,  is  seeking  an 
experienced  circulation  director.  Our 
dailies  are  approximately  115,000 
paid  doily  and  our  free  weeklies  are  in 
excess  of  400,000  weekly.  Must  be  a 
hands  on  manager.  Responsible  for 
mail  delivery,  carrier  delivery,  single 
copy  sales,  telemarketing,  trucking, 
courier  service  and  customer  service. 

If  you  are  self  motivated,  goal  oriented 
and  up  to  a  challenge,  then  Fax  your 
resume  to  (703)  846-8406  or  mail  it  to: 
Journal  Newspapers,  2720  Prosperity 
Avenue,  Fairfax,  VA  22034-1000, 
Attn:  Mrs.  Phillips.  Would  consider 
someone  with  experience  at  a  smaller 
newspaper.  Our  circulation  is  on  VI¬ 
SION  DATA  software. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  needed  for 
a  23,000  Monday  through  Friday  and 
Sunday  newspaper  located  on  the 
Mississippi  Gulf  Coast,  in  Pascagoula, 
MS.  Excellent  opportunity  for  a  man¬ 
ager  with  solid  promotional  skills,  and 
a  proven  track  record  in  circulation 
increase.  Ideal  candidate  will  have 
hands-on  experience  with  independent 
contractors,  telephone  solicitations, 
booth  sales,  and  very  strong  customer 
service  skills.  The  Mississippi  Press 
offers  a  competitive  salary,  and 
excellent  benefits.  Send  resume  and 
salary  expectations  to:  Wanda  Jacobs, 
PO  Box  849,  Pascagoula,  MS  39568 


CIRCULATION  MARKETING 
A4ANAGER 

We  are  looking  for  a  creative  and 
aggressive  leader  to  join  our  manage¬ 
ment  team.  This  key  position  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  circulation  marketing,  sales  and 
romotional  activities.  Candidates  must 
ave  a  minimum  of  5  years  circulation 
sales  or  marketing  experience  with  a 
medium  to  large  metro  daily  newspa¬ 
per.  A  degree  in  sales  or  marketing  is 
preferred.  The  successful  candidate 
should  be  results  and  people  oriented. 

If  you  have  a  proven  track  record  and 
exceptional  communication  skills, 
please  send  a  letter  explaining  your 
management  philosophy  as  well  as  a 
resume  to: 

Mike  Kujawa:  Circulation  Director 
Indianapolis  Newspapers,  Inc. 
POBox  145 

Indianapolis,  IN  46206-0145 

The  Indianapolis  Star  & 

The  Indianapolis  News 
_ EOE _ 

CIRCULATION  SALES  MANAGER 

Our  newspaper  is  looking  for  a 
creative,  energetic  CIRCULATION 
SALES  MANAGER  to  develop  and 
manage  contractor  sales  crews,  carrier 
contests,  and  direct-mail  solicitation 
efforts.  The  successful  candidate  will 
supervise  a  staff  of  three  employees 
and  will  report  directly  to  the  Circula¬ 
tion  Director.  Salary  $27,000  plus  com¬ 
missions  and  bonuses. 

Send  your  resume  and  earning  require¬ 
ments  to  PO  Box  06969,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Our  dient,  a  fast  growing  publidier  of 
weekly  newspapers  serving  an  upscale  pro¬ 
fessional  market,  seeks  a  proven  leader  to 
oversee  a  staff  and  perform  handson  cam¬ 
paign  development.  Based  at  the  compa¬ 
ny's  Boston  headquarters,  you  will  bufld 
paid  circulation  for  all  newspapers,  market 
additional  products,  and  establish  a  tele¬ 
phone  marketing  department. 

To  succeed,  you  must  have  a  solid  circula¬ 
tion  background,  creative  flair,  and  strong 
marketing  and  management  talents. 
Experience  in  telephone  sales  is  a  plus. 

For  immediate  consideration,  send  resume 
to  Harvey  Wigder,  Enterprise  Group, 

171  Dorset  Road,  Newton,  MA  021w  or 
FAX  to  (617)  964-1855. 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

TELEMARKETING  MANAGER 

If  you're  a  dynamic  telemarketing  man¬ 
ager  with  a  vision  for  productive 
change  and  the  sense  of  urgency  to  get 
there  quickly... 

We've  got  a  talented  staff,  first-class 
facility  and  a  market  that's  highly  com¬ 
petitive,  constantly  changing  and 
among  the  best  in  the  country  in  which 
to  live  and  work. 

If  you  have  five  years  of  successful  sales 
management  experience  and  you're 
looking  for  a  new  opportunity,  please 
send  your  resume,  cover  letter  and 
salary  requirements  to  Mark  Mangone, 
Circulation  Director/Sales  Devel¬ 
opment,  The  Orange  County  Register, 
625  N.  Grand  Ave.,  Santa  Ana,  CA 
92701 . 


ZONE  MANAGER 

Zone  9  newspaper  in  a  competitive 
market  is  seeking  an  experienced 
growth-minded  circulation  professional, 
with  effective  people  and  leadership 
skills.  Candidate  must  be  able  to  plan, 
set  goals,  and  successfully  manage  8  Dis¬ 
trict  Sales  Managers  to  achieve  goals. 
Beginning  base  in  mid-30's,  with  a 
realistic  performance-based  bonus 
potential  of  5K  to  1  OK.  At  least  3  years 
experience  at  the  supervisory  level  is 
required.  This  is  an  excellent  opportu¬ 
nity  for  future  advancement  with  a  well- 
run  established  newspaper  company. 
Send  resume  to  Box  ()6968,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


E&P*s  Classified 

- ►  ◄ - 

The  newspaper 
industry's 
meeting  place. 
(212)  6754380 


COMPUTER  TECHNOLOGY 


COMPUTER  TECHNOLOGY 

INFORMATION  SYSTEMS  MANAGER 
We  are  a  150,000  daily  and  200,000 
Sunday  newspaper  in  the  Midwest  seek¬ 
ing  an  Information  Systems  Manager. 

The  ideal  candidate  will  have 
demonstrated  excellent  relatianships 
with  staff  and  peers,  communicate  with 
skill,  both  verbally  and  in  writing,  and 
understand  how  the  whole  newspaper 
relates  to  and  with  computer  opera¬ 
tions.  Our  culture  calls  for  hands-on 
management  as  well  as  the  ability  to 
recruit,  lead  and  inspire  a  staff. 

The  successful  systems  manager  will 
have  a  thorough  grounding  and  expe¬ 
rience  in  the  following  systems:  market¬ 
ing,  including  data  base  management 
and  geographic  information;  account¬ 
ing,  circulation,  editorial  and  advertis¬ 
ing  production.  We  expect  a  college 
degree,  preferably  in  computer  science, 
or  equivalent  recent  experience  in  soft¬ 
ware  operations,  development  and 
management. 

Experience  in  the  following  is  a  plus: 
Macintosh,  Windows,  Unix  (preferably 
on  Sun  O/S)  and  Atex. 

We  offer  an  excellent  benefits  package 
and  pay  commensurate  with  experi¬ 
ence.  please  send  resume  and  salary 
expectations  to: 

Peter  B.  Kraeger,  Director  of  Production 
Booth  Newspapers 
PO  Box  2027 

Ann  Arbor,  Ml  48106-2027 
(313)994-6960 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

A  30,000  CIRCULATION  AM  daily 
seeks  an  enthusiastic  copy  editor. 
Three  to  five  years  of  copy  desk  experi¬ 
ence  is  preferred.  Send  layout, 
headline  samples  and  resume  to  Box 
06832,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AGRICULTURAL  REPORTER 

Respected  livestock  publication  seeking 
an  individual  that  is  dedicated  and 
knowledgeable.  Journalism  degree  pre¬ 
ferred  but  not  required.  Ranching  back¬ 
ground  a  plus.  Must  be  familiar  with 
cattle,  sheep  and  goats.  Write  Box 
06856,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPUTER  TECHNOLOGY 


PROGRAMMER  ANALYSTS 


The  New  York  Times,  located  in  midtown  Manhattan,  is  seeking  two  programmer 
analysts  to  support  our  Newsroom  network  publishing  systems  and  participate  in 
our  pagination  projects.  We  require  a  minimum  of  two  years  experience  and  the 
successful  candidate  will  possess  the  following  skills: 

•  UNIX 

•  Experience  with  publishing  applications,  both  desktop  and  proprietary 

•  Prior  experience  with  C  or  Assembler  Programming 

•  Strong  software  skills 

We  offer  the  latest  hardware  and  software  tools  and  an  attractive  salary  and 
benefits  package.  If  interested,  please  submit  your  resume  in  confidence  to: 

Mr.  Gordon  Rust 
The  New  York  Times 
229  West  43rd  Street 
New  York,  New  York  1 0036 
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EDITORIAL 

ALTERNATIVE  EDITOR 
Alternative  newsweekly  in  Zone  5 
needs  managing  editor  to  build  young 
paper.  We're  a  small  market  paper 
with  great  potential,  but  we  need  a 
smart,  hard-charging,  take-no- 
prisoners  type  to  guide  retooling.  The 
right  editor  should  combine  an 
understanding  of  alternative  writing 
and  editing,  knowledge  of  everything 
from  investigative  reporting  to  music  cov¬ 
erage,  and  the  courage  to  tackle  a 
tough  project.  Perfect  job  for  talented 
writer/editor  presently  suffocating  at 
mainstream  paper,  or  an  up  and  com¬ 
ing  person  who  believes  he/ she  has  the 
talent  to  make  a  stunning  publication. 
You  supply  the  support,  we'll  supply  the 
freedom  to  create.  Send  resume,  clips, 
salary  expectations  to  Box  06958, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ARE  YOU  A  SKILLED  copy  editor  who 
would  like  to  learn  pagination?  Or  a 
bright  young  grad  with  Mac  skills?  Our 
growing  22,CI(X)  AM  needs  a  creative, 
productive  editor  to  join  our  six-person 
universal  desk.  Evening  job  focuses  on 
design  and  headlines  on  Quark.  Loca¬ 
tion  in  sunny  southern  Idaho  offers  rich 
outdoor-recreation  opportunities.  Send 
resume,  work  samples,  references  to 
Clark  Walworth,  ME,  The  Times-News, 
PO  Box  548,  Twin  Foils,  ID  83303.  No 
calls,  please. 

ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR 

Assistant  City  Editor  for  award-winning 
20,000  PM  daily.  Strong  copy-editing 
skills  and  ability  to  train  and  manage 
reporters,  Send  resume  to;  Joyce 
McCullough,  NewsTribune,  426  Sec¬ 
ond  St.,  La  Salle,  IL  61 301 .  EOE  M/F 
ASSISTANT  FEATURE  EDITOR 

The  San  Jose  Mercury  News  is  looking 
for  an  assistant  feature  editor.  We  need 
a  superior  line  editor  who  can  work 
creatively  and  aggressively  with  5-7 
reporters  (general  features  and  arts/ 
entertainment),  generate  story  ideas, 
coach  excellent  writing.  Preferred  can- 
didates  would  have  10  years 
metropolitan  newspaper  experience. 
Send  a  complete  sample  of  your  work, 
resume,  and  cover  letter  describing 
your  philosophy  of  writing,  editing  and 
feature  sections  to  Robin  Doussord, 
Features  Editor,  San  Jose  Mercury 
News,  750  Ridder  Park  Dr.,  San  Jose, 
CA  95190.  No  phone  calls,  please. 

CITY  EDITOR  for  active,  1 2,000  circula- 
tion  PM  daily.  Detail-oriented, 
organized,  creative.  Newsroom  experi¬ 
ence  required.  Resumes  to  Monaging 
Editor,  Times  Argus,  PO  Box  707, 
Borre,  VT  05641 . 


EDITORIAL 

ASSISTANT  METRO  EDITOR 

Aggressive  40,000  PM  doily  seeks  an 
assistant  metro  editor  who  sets  high 
standards  for  reporting  and  writing. 
Excellent  word-editing  skills  a  must, 
along  with  a  proven  ability  to  motivate 
and  challenge  reporters.  Management 
and  layout  experience  a  plus,  but  a 
seasoned  reporter  who  is  ready  to 
move  into  editing  will  be  considered. 
Competitive  salary  and  benefits.  Equal 
opportunity.  Send  resume,  six  best  clips 
or  other  pertinent  materials,  and  names 
of  three  references  to: 

Eileen  Lehnert 
Metro  editor 
Jackson  Citizen  Patriot 
214  S.  Jackson 
Jackson,  Ml  49201-2282 


ASSISTANT  NEWS  EDITOR 

We  need  on  experienced  news  editor 
with  excellent  news  judgment,  the 
ability  to  design  creative  and 
informative  pages  and  an  ability  to 
work  deftly  with  content.  This  individual 
should  have  excellent  people  skills, 
good  leadership  and  coaching  skills 
and  the  ability  to  recognize  and 
respond  to  the  needs  of  our  readers. 
This  person  will  help  supervise  and  lead 
a  14-person  news  desk.  Strong  layout 
and  copy  editing  skills  a  must.  The 
News  Journal  in  Wilmington,  DE,  is  a 
Gannett  newspaper  (125,000  AM 
daily)  located  between  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore.  The  News  Journal 
values  the  benefits  of  diversity  in  the 
workplace  and  is  committed  to  Equal 
Opportunity  Employment.  Send  resume 
and  samples  to  Executive  News  Editor 
Dave  Hale,  PO  Box  15505,  Wil¬ 
mington,  DE  1 9850. 

BUSINESS  AND  BUREAU  reporter  open- 
ings  on  25,000  daily  in  beautiful 
Adirondack  region  of  New  York  state. 
Competitive  salaries,  benefits  as 
member  of  Ottaway-Dow  Jones  news¬ 
paper  chain.  Business  writer  to  cover 
area  business  news  with  emphasis  on 
consumer  business  for  Sunday  business 
section;  bureau  reporter  responsible  for 
news  in  one  of  5  outlying  bureaus. 
Minorities  encouraged  to  apply  for 
both;  knowledge  of  French  language  a 
plus.  Send  resumes  by  July  2  to:  James 
Dynko,  Editor,  Press-Republican,  170 
Margaret  St.,  Mattsburgh,  NY  1 2W1 . 

CITY  EDITOR 

1 2K  daily  in  MA  seeks  city  editor.  Must 
be  strong  writer  os  well  as  editor.  Letter 
and  resume  to  John  Moihos,  Personnel 
Director,  44  Whittemore  St., 
Gloucester,  MA  01930. 


The  disease  with  which  the  human 
mind  now  labors  is  want  of  faith. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 


BUSINESS  EDITOR 

Des  Moines  Business  Record  seeks  man¬ 
aging  editor.  Ideal  candidate  will  be  a 
great  writer,  a  savvy  reporter,  o  student 
of  the  cutting  edge  of  city  business  pub¬ 
lications.  We  need  someone  who  can 
take  our  paper  to  the  next  level  with 
more  insight,  arxilysis  and  trend  report¬ 
ing.  Flexible  work  environment,  free¬ 
dom  to  create  a  superb  product.  Perfect 
job  (or  someone  stuck  in  a  larger  com¬ 
pany,  or  for  a  young  turk  wanting  to 
make  a  name  (or  his/herself.  Business 
writing  experience  a  must.  If  you're 
looking  (or  your  shot,  send  clips,  sam¬ 
ple  copy  of  your  paper,  salary  require¬ 
ments  and  resume  to  Patricia  Lang,  Busi¬ 
ness  Publications  Corp.,  100  4th  St., 
Des  Moines,  lA  50309. 


BUSINESS  REPORTER 
SAN  JUAN,  PUERTO  RICO 

Puerto  Rico  and  the  Caribbean's  lead¬ 
ing  English-language  business  newspa¬ 
per  seeks  a  top-notch  reporter  to  join 
our  stoff.  We  need  a  reporter  with  at 
least  three  years  experience  in  business 
and  financial  journalism.  A 
sophisticated  person  that  has  a  nose  (or 
those  big  news  stories.  We'll  supply  a 
great  working  environment,  excellent 
compensation  package  and  opportunity 
to  the  right  person.  Must  be  aggressive 
and  energetic.  Fluency  in  conversa¬ 
tional  Spanish  a  must  along  with 
excellent  English  writing  skills.  Our 
40,000  plus  circulation  weekly  business 
newspaper  is  the  flagship  of  our  nine 
publications  communications  company. 
Send  resume,  clips  and  cover  letter 
explaining  your  interest  to:  Editor-in- 
Chief,  CARIBBEAN  BUSINESS,  PO  Box 
6253,  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico  00914- 
6253. 


BUSINESS  REPORTER  wanted  to  dig  up 
hot  local  business  stories.  Copley  Los 
Angeles  Newspapers,  which  publishes 
3  dailies  with  combined  1 20,000  Sun¬ 
day  circulation,  seeks  strong,  enterpris¬ 
ing  writer  with  3  years  of  business 
reporting  to  do  breaking  news,  feature 
and  trend  stories.  Good  pay,  great 
benefits,  near  the  beach.  Send  resume 
and  1 2  clips  to  Cyndia  Zwahlen,  Busi¬ 
ness  Editor,  Daily  Breeze,  5215  Tor¬ 
rance  Blvd.,  Torrance,  CA  90509.  EOE 

BUSINESS  REPORTER 

The  Times-Picayune  in  New  Orleans  is 
looking  for  on  experienced,  enterpris¬ 
ing  business  reporter  with  the  versatility 
to  write  hard  news  and  features.  We 
seek  candidates  who  are  highly  pro¬ 
ductive  and  self-motivated. 

Please  send  a  cover  letter,  resume,  and 
writing  samples  to  Lynn  Cunningham, 
Assistant  to  the  Editor,  The  Times- 
Picayune,  3800  Howard  Ave.,  New 
Orleans,  LA  70140.  No  phone  calls, 
please. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer,  M/F 
COPY  EDITOR 

Newly  redesigned  75,000  morning 
daily  in  southeastern  North  Carolina 
needs  a  copy  editor  with  excellent  com¬ 
mand  of  spelling  and  grammar  and 
headline  and  layout  talent.  Send 
resume,  work  samples  and  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  salary  expectations  to  John 
Holmes,  PO  Box  849,  Fayetteville,  NC 
28302. 


COPY  EDITOR/REPORTER  with  hard 
news  bent,  experience  for  detail- 
oriented  urban  weekly  with  strong 
reporting  staff.  Speed,  accuracy  and 
intelligence  required.  Write  Michael 
Lewis,  Miami  Today,  PO  Box  1 368, 
Miami,  FL  33101 


CITY  EDITOR 

Proven  leader,  coach,  motivator  who 
can  help  a  veteran  staff  fine  tune  its 
skills.  Must  excel  in  enterprise,  per¬ 
spective  and  responding  to  the  needs 
and  interests  of  a  diverse  community- 
oriented  area.  Position  requires  at  least 
3  years  of  supervisory  experience.  Serfd 
resume,  clips,  references,  and  a  cover 
letter  outlining  your  philosophy  (or  local 
news  coverage  to:  The  Monterey 
County  Herald,  Human  Resources 
Department,  8  Upper  Ragsdale  Drive, 
Monterey,  CA  93940.  EOE 


COPY  EDITOR/PAGINATOR 
SPORTS  REPORTER/PAQNATOR 

Due  to  a  conversion  to  an  AM  cycle  on 
August  1,  the  Journal  Review  at 
Crawfordsville,  IN,  has  immediate 
openings  for  two  new  slots  in  the 
newsroom-  a  copy  editor  and  sports 
reporter/paginotor.  The  paper  is  an 
1 1 ,000  daily  (except  SurKkiy)  located  in 
west  central  Indiana.  Experience  work¬ 
ing  with  QuarkXPress  is  highly  preferred 
(or  both  positions.  Both  positions 
require  night  work  and  some  weekend 
work.  Send  resumes  and  any  samples 
to:  John  Pea,  AAanoging  Editor,  Journal 
Review,  1 1 9  N.  Green  St.,  Crawfords¬ 
ville,  IN  47933.(317)362-1200. 


COPY  EDITOR 

An  award-winning  seven-day  25,600 
circulation  daily  in  western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  is  seeking  an  energetic  and 
creative  copy  editor.  Candidates  should 
have  a  minimum  of  two  years  of  daily 
experience  with  a  concentration  in 
front-page  layout  and  design  and  must 
be  willing  to  work  flexible  hours.  Macin¬ 
tosh  experience  a  plus.  Please  send 
resume  and  samples  of  your  work  by 
July  9  to  James  A.  Raykie  Jr.,  The 
Herald,  52  S.  Dock  St.,  Sharon,  PA 
16146 _ 

COPY  EDITOR 

Energetic  fast  learner  needed  for  copy 
editing,  headline  writing,  page  design 
and  pagination.  Must  hove  a  journal¬ 
ism  degree  and  one  year  of  experience 
as  a  copy  editor  on  a  daily  newspaper, 
or  comparoble  experierKe  on  a  student 
newspaper  or  other  deadline-oriented 
news  publication.  Experience  with 
Macintosh,  IBM  PC  Windows  or  other 
similar  newsroom  systems  desirable. 
Send  cover  letter,  resume,  tear  sheets 
and  references  to:  The  Monterey 
County  Herald,  Human  Resources 
Department,  PO  Box  271,  Monterey, 
CA  93942.  EOE 

EDITORIAL  TECH 

The  Star-Ledger,  NJ's  largest  newspa¬ 
per,  is  seeking  a  person  experienced 
with  Macintosh/Photoshop  to  join  our 
expanding  leaf  desk  operation  which 
requires  flexible  hours,  this  is  a  full  time 
position  with  a  full  benefit  package  and 
401 K  plan. 

Send  resume  to  The  Star-Ledger,  Box 
F640,  Newark,  NJ  07102. 
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_ EDITORIAL _ 

DESIGN  EDITOR 

A  knack  For  exciting  feature  section 
layout,  use  of  photos,  graphics  and 
illustrations,  plus  proven  editing  skills?  If 
you  have  it,  we  want  you  to  join  the 
Lifestyle  staff  of  our  55,000  AM  in  a  col¬ 
orful  coastal  region.  The  perfect  candi¬ 
date  has  a  sure  feel  for  typography  and 
design  basics,  yet  isn't  afraid  to 
innovate.  Minimum  two  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  daily  newspaper  editing,  layout 
and  color  design;  Quark  skill  helpful. 
Salary  low  to  mid-20s.  Send  resume 
and  tearsheets  to:  John  Meyer,  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  Wilmington  Morning  Star, 
PO  Box  840,  Wilmington,  NC  28402- 
0840. 


EDITOR  -  Northwestern  weekly  seeks 
experienced  editor  with  abilities  to: 
produce  a  quality  newspaper,  identify 
issues  of  importance  to  the  community, 
and  motivate/lead  small  reporting  staff. 
Resume  and  samples  to:  Box  06972, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR 

Growing  media  company  seeks  experi¬ 
enced  Editors  to  direct  alternative 
newsweeklies  in  Detroit  and  Columbus 
(OH).  We  are  committed  to:  editorial 
excellence,  nourishing  work  environ¬ 
ments,  cultural  diversity,  investigative 
projects  and  journalism  as  a  force  for 
social  change.  You  should  be:  an  expe¬ 
rienced  reporter  and  manager,  an 
exceptional  motivator  and  developer  of 
young  talent,  acquainted  with  the  thrills 
and  spills  of  investigative  reporting  and 
able  to  leod  by  example.  Excellent 
salary  and  benefit  package  including 
profit  sharing.  Send  letter  of  intro, 
resume,  3  clips  and  references  to: 
Editor  Search,  Metro  Times,  Inc.,  743 
Beaubien,  Detroit,  Ml  48226. 


EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR 

We're  looking  For  an  editorial  page 
editor  who  cares  deeply  about  com¬ 
munity,  who  thinks  that  local  editorials 
are  far  better  than  Afghanistanism,  who 
can  write  persuasively  and  forcefully, 
and  who  can  work  effectively  as  part  of 
our  four-person  editorial  board.  Send 
resume  and  cover  letter  to  Robert 
Ashley,  editor,  Messenger-Inquirer,  PO 
Box  1480,  Owensboro,  KY  42302. 
EOE. _ 

EDITOR 

National/international  wire  service, 
based  in  Washington,  seeks  shorp, 
energetic  assistant  news  editor  with 
strong  editing  skills  and  excellent  news 
judgment.  Must  be  versatile  (we  move 
everything  from  news  and  op-ed  to  busi¬ 
ness,  Features  and  sports  stories).  Flexi¬ 
ble  (night  and  some  weekend  shifts  are 
part  of  the  job),  and  able  to  work  easily 
under  pressure.  Should  be  eager  to 
learn  and  take  on  new  responsibilities. 
Five  years  of  newspaper  copy-editing 
experience  required;  wire-editing  back¬ 
ground  and  knowledge  of  both  DOS 
and  Macintosh  PCs  are  pluses. 

Equal  opportunity  employer  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  diversity  in  the  workplace. 
Send  letter,  resume  to:  Box  06981, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

EDITORS  &  WRITERS  WANTED. 
Monthly  bulletin  lists  200+  current  open¬ 
ings  nationwide.  Entry/early  career. 
Wriler-Editar-EP,  PO  Box  40550,  5136 
MacArthur,  Washington,  DC  20016; 
(703)  506-4400. 


EDITOR 

Weekly,  3,500  circulation,  in  Cornwall, 
NY.  Strong  local  and  community  news 
outlook.  Experienced  in  editing,  graph¬ 
ics  layout,  to  continue  awara  winning 
tradition.  Resume  to  Vice  President, 
Cornwall  Local,  PO  Box  B,  Cornwall, 
NY  12518. 


ENTRY  LEVEL  Journalism  graduate 
needed.  Allan  Evans,  Russell  (KS) 
Record,  (913)  483-2111. 


ENTRY  TO  SENIOR  JOBS  in  Journal¬ 
ism,  Writing,  Public  Relations  and 
Advertising  open  throughout  the  U.S. 
(all  non-sales  positions).  Full-time,  tem¬ 
porary,  internships  and  freelance.  For 
tree  newsletter  call  (31 0)  326-2661 . 


ENTRY-LEVEL  copy  editor  needed  for 
20,000  circulation  daily  near  Washing¬ 
ton,  DC.  Send  clips,  resume  and 
references  to  William  Doolittle,  The 
Journal,  PO  Box  807,  Martinsburg,  WV 
25401. 


EXPERIENCED  JOURNALIST/writer  to 
work  on  newspaper  publication  for 
major  south  Florida  non  profit  Jewish 
organization.  Ability  to  research, 
develop  and  create  feature,  news 
stories  and  briefs,  press  releases, 
brochure  copy  and  other  collateral 
materials  under  deadlines.  Knowledge 
of  editing  and  publication  production. 
Excellent  proofreading  skills.  Detail 
oriented  individual  capable  of  monag¬ 
ing  various  tasks  and  Familiar  with  all 
phases  of  newspaper  production.  Abil¬ 
ity  to  read  and  write  Spanish  a  plus. 

Send  resume,  writing  samples  and 
salary  history  to: 

Director  of  Communications 
PO  Box  370100 
Miami,  FL  33137 


FEATURES  EDITOR:  If  you  are  bursting 
with  fun  and  interesting  ideas  you  want 
to  implement  as  part  of  a  four-person 
team,  come  lead  our  department. 
Strong  layout  skills,  creotivity,  bright 
writing  and  leadership  are  needed  for 
our  daily  pages  and  a  weekly  entertain¬ 
ment  sedion.  Send  letter  and  resume  to 
Editor,  The  Albany  Herald,  PO  Box  48, 
Albany,  GA  31703-048. 

FULL-TIME  REPORTER  for  award¬ 
winning  eastern  Long  Island  weekly. 
Experience  vastly  preferred,  but  quality¬ 
conscious,  hard-working,  productive 
beginners  will  be  considered.  Pay  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience,  in 
$20,000-$25,000  range,  plus  benefits, 
retirement  plan  and  residency  in  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  places  on  earth,  yet 
only  2  hours  to  NYC  &  Boston.  Send 
resume,  clips  and  references  to  Box 
06977,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


It  may  be  that  those  who  do  most, 
dream  most. 

Stephen  Leacock 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT/ 

POUCE  REPORTER 

General  assignment/ police  reporter  For 
42,000  AM  in  a  metro  market  with  two 
competitive  daily  newspaper.  We  want 
a  deadline  performer  who  hates  to  get 
beaten,  an  aggressive  investigator  with 
an  eye  For  the  telling  detail,  a  careful 
writer  who  can  brighten  the  page  with 
a  quirky  short  or  move  readers  with  a 
seamless  narrative.  Pay  range  $22,000 
to  $30,000  per  year.  Send  letter,  clips 
to  Metro  Editor,  York  Daily  Record, 
1750  Industrial  Highway,  York,  PA 
17402.  EOE. 


GRANTS  ADMINISTRATOR 
Conservation  Law  Foundation,  a  New 
England-based  environmental 
advocacy  group,  seeks  organized  indi¬ 
vidual  with  exceptional  writing  skills  to 
work  in  CLF's  downtown  Boston  office. 
Responsible  for  writing  and  editing  pro¬ 
posals,  reports,  and  letters  on  deadline; 
keeping  Foundation  and  grant  records; 
and  researching  foundation  projects. 
Two  years  experience  in  grant  writing 
or  journalism  required.  Send  cover  let¬ 
ter,  resume  and  writing  samples  to: 
Alice  Ledogar,  Deputy  Director,  Con¬ 
servation  Law  Foundation,  62  Summer 
Street,  Boston,  MA  021 10.  CLF  is  an 
equal  opportunity  employer;  women, 
minorities,  and  others  are  encouraged 
to  apply. 

HOT  SPOT  NEEDS  EDITOR 
We  have  a  three-times  weekly,  a 
weekly,  two  free  weeklies,  4,000  to 
20,000  circulation  that  need  a  creative, 
organized  editor.  Mac  pagination, 
creative  layouts,  excellent  edit  skills 
required  plus  must  be  a  staff  motivator 
and  trainer.  If  you're  not  afraid  of  hard 
work,  growing  page  counts  and  fre¬ 
quency  and  competing  with  (and  beat¬ 
ing)  a  daily,  know  how  to  ask  questions 
and  get  answers,  send  resume  with  sam¬ 
ples  (3),  cover  letter  to  Linda  Ritchie, 
Havasu  Newspapers,  Inc.,  2225  W. 
Acoma  Blvd.,  Lake  Havasu  City,  AZ 
86403. 


INFORMATION  OFFICER 
Feature  writer  with  desktop  publishing 
skills  needed  for  private  university 
development  office.  B.A.  required  and 
3-5  years  experience.  Excellent  salary 
and  benefits.  Send  resume  and  clips  to: 
Susan  McDonald,  Vanderbilt  University, 
D-8220  MCN,  Nashville,  TN  37232- 
2106. _ 

REPORTERS  NEEDED  for  aggressive, 
growing  group  of  award-winning 
weeklies  in  western  Washington.  Must 
be  recent  journalism  graduates  or  have 
at  least  two  years  of  experience. 
Requires  good  writing  and  keyboard 
skills.  Competitive  salary  and  benefits. 
Resume  and  clips  to:  Personnel, 
Whidbey  Press,  Inc.,  7689  NE  Day  Rd., 
Bainbriage  Island,  WA  98110. 


ATiTiiinOi  : 

E&P's  offices  will  be  closed 
on  Monday,  July  4lti 
in  observance  of  Independence 
Day.  Please  note  this  when 
placing  your  ad. 


JOIN  THE  TEAM 

The  Fayetteville  Observer-Times,  a 
75,000  circulation  daily  in  southeastern 
North  Carolina,  is  looking  for 
dedicated  journalists  to  h'll  the  Following 
positions: 


GRAPHICS  ARTIST 

Must  have  newspaper  and  Macintosh 
experience  and  be  able  to  produce 
maps,  charts  and  illustrations  and  help 
witn  design.  We  need  someone  who's 
versatile  and  can  make  our  pages 
sparkle. 


POUCE  REPORTER 

Experienced,  self-motivated  reporter 
needed  to  cover  challenging  law- 
enforcement  beat.  We're  looking  for 
someone  who  can  cover  the  basics 
while  keeping  an  eye  on  the  big  picture 
—  the  crime  stories  that  concern  the 
entire  community. 

Send  a  letter,  resume  and  work  samples 
to  John  Holmes,  Personnel  Director, 
Fayetteville  Observer-Times,  PO  Box 
849,  Fayetteville,  NC  28302. 

Salary  will  depend  on  experience,  but 
please  mention  your  expectations. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

Experienced,  community-minded  editor 
who  is  a  team  player  is  needed  by  a 
progressive  Zone  8  daily.  Modern 
plant,  good  staff,  good  salary  and 
fringe  benefits  package.  Send  resume, 
cover  letter  and  salary  history  to  Box 
06951 ,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR.  Award-winning, 
paginated  full-color  40,000  AM  in 
Zone  6.  Newspaper  is  privately  owned, 
accustomed  to  quality  journalism.  Staff 
of  about  50.  M.E.  is  tap  news-editorial 
post.  Mail  cover  letter,  resume,  salary, 
benefits  and  perks  history,  current  sam¬ 
ples  to  Box  06959,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
EOE 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
For  a  daily  newspaper  in  southern 
Rhode  Island.  Bright  future  for  a 
creative  hard-working  individual. 
Responsibilities  include  writing,  copy¬ 
editing,  page  layout,  story  devel¬ 
opment.  The  emphasis  is  on  a  warm, 
exciting,  tightly  edited  newspaper.  The 
opportunity  is  to  work  with  an 
aggressive  young  team  of  journalists 
under  tough,  demanding  leadership. 
Send  resume,  cover  letter  and  salary 
history  to: 

Publisher,  Kent  County  Daily  Times 
1 353  Main  St. 

West  Warwick,  Rl  02893 
MANAGING  EDITOR 


The  Telegraph,  a  29,000  circulation 
AM  daily  and  33,000  circulation  Sun¬ 
day  in  southern  New  Hampshire,  is 
seeking  a  managing  editor.  The  candi¬ 
date  should  be  in  a  newsroom  lead¬ 
ership  position,  have  excellent 
interpersonal  skills,  be  comfortable  with 
new  technology  and  changes  in  the 
newspaper  industry,  hove  a  willingness 
to  work  with  readers  and  meet  their 
needs  and  possess  the  skills  to  lead  a 
veteran  staff.  Send  salary  requirements 
and  resume  to  the  Human  Resources 
Manager,  The  Telegraph,  PO  Box 
1008,  Nashua,  NH  03061. 
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NEW  WEEKLY  AG  PUBUCATION  seeks 
writer/ editor.  This  project  is  directly  con¬ 
nected  to  award-winning,  18,000  daily 
in  northwest  Illinois.  Send  cover  letter, 
resume  and  work  samples  to  Box 
06980,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR 

Reno  Gazette-Journal,  a  progressive 
67,000-circulation  7-day  AM,  seeks  a 
hands-on  news  editor  with  strong  edit¬ 
ing,  layout  and  design  skills.  Five  years' 
daily  newspaper  experience  required, 
and  high  energy,  creativity  and  passion 
for  excellence  major  pluses.  Tne  Ga¬ 
zette-Journal,  a  Gannett  newspaper,  is 
located  in  northern  Nevada.  Send  a 
cover  letter,  resume,  work  samples  and 
salary  requirement  to:  Ward  Bushee, 
executive  witor,  PO  Box  22000,  Reno, 
NV  89520.  The  Gazette-Journal  values 
the  benefits  of  diversity  in  the 
workplace  and  is  committed  to  equal 
opportunity  employment.  Candidates 
who  shore  our  vision  are  especially 
encouraged  to  apply. 


PAGE  DESIGNERS 
LOCAL  DESK  EDITORS 

Come  make  a  difference.  Growing, 
expanding  New  England  daily 
welcomes  editors  with  creative  design 
and  editing  talent.  We  offer  great 
stories,  big  Macs  and  full  color. 
Interested?  Moil  resume  and  clips  to 
Bob  Veillette,  Waterbury  Republican- 
American,  389  Meadow  St., 
Waterbury,  CT  06722. 


REUGION  REPORTER 

The  Beaver  County  (PA)  Times,  an  after¬ 
noon  paper  of  46,000  circulation  daily 
and  56,000  Sunday,  is  seeking  a 
reporter  to  cover  religion  and  social 
services.  Some  experience  in  these 
areas,  especially  religion,  preferred. 
Send  letter,  resume  and  clips  to  Jack 
Mitchell,  Associate  Editor,  Beaver 
County  Times,  Beaver,  PA  1 5009. 


REPORTER 

Daily  newspaper  with  5,500  circulation 
needs  college  graduate  with  reporting, 
photography  and  editing  skills.  Contact 
Jim  Dressier,  Managing  Editor,  The 
Brazil  Times,  Brazil,  IN  47834  or  call 
(812)  446-2216. 

REPORTER 

The  Contra  Costa  Times  is  accepting 
applications  for  a  full-time  reporter  for 
the  West  County  Times  in  Richmond. 
Candidates  must  have  at  least  two 
years  daily  newspaper  experience  and 
proven  writing  talent.  Need  an 
aggressive  reporter  who  can  develop 
breaking  news  os  well  as  news  feature 
and  issue-oriented  stories. 

Will  cover  social  services  beat,  includ¬ 
ing  welfare,  foster  care,  ethnic  groups, 
seniors,  nonprofit  agencies,  employ¬ 
ment  services  and  immigration.  Cov¬ 
erage  of  religion  and  ethics  may  also 
be  part  of  this  beat.  Please  send  resume 
and  clips  to: 


2640  Shadelands  Drive 
Walnut  Creek,  CA  94596 
Attn.:  Susan  -  Human  Resources 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

SENIOR  FINANCIAL  REPORTERS 

Rapidly  growing  financial  and  informa¬ 
tion  company  seeks  experienced  finan¬ 
cial  reporters  for  its  bureaus  in  Okla- 
honxi  City,  Washington  and  New  York. 
Knowledge  of  corporate  bond  markets 
desirable.  Candidates  will  join  team  of 
aggressive  journalists  reporting  on 
credit  markets  with  emphasis  on  junk 
bond  matters.  Competitive  salary,  good 
benefits  package.  Send  resume  and 
samples  to  Dept.  RF,  10th  Floor,  20  N. 
Broadway,  Oklahoma  City,  OK  73102. 


SPORTS  COLUMNIST 

We're  looking  for  someone  who  can 
write  persuasive  sports  commentary 
four  times  a  week  --  sometimes  on 
deadline.  You  will  need  a  strong 
interest  and  command  of  sports  issues, 
and  we  will  expect  you  to  bring  strong 
reporting  skills  to  tne  job.  Experience 
writing  commentory  -  especially  sports 
commentary  -  is  a  plus. 

A  letter  explaining  why  you  are  the 
ideal  candidate  should  accompany 
your  resume  and  what  you  consider  to 
be  the  best  examples  of  your  work. 
Mail  only  to  Dale  Bye,  Assistant  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor/Sports,  The  Kansas  City  Star, 
1 729  Grand,  Kansas  City,  MO  641 08 

SPORTS  EDITOR  for  award-winning 
Zone  3  daily.  Must  be  hands-on,  with  a 
keen  sense  of  graphics,  quick  on 
layout,  excellent  in  re-write  and  editing, 
and  have  good  organizational  skills. 
Section  is  heavy  on  local  prep  and  col¬ 
lege  coverage.  Experienced  in  Mac, 
articularly  Aldus  Freehand;  Quark 
elpful.  Send  resume  and  clips  to  Box 
06964,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

THE  SAN  JUAN  STAR,  in  Puerto  Rico, 
seeks  aggressive  journalist  with  at  least 
five  years  business  reporting  experience 
as  BUSINESS  EDITOR  for  a  staff  of  six 
reporters.  Good  people  skills,  solid 
grasp  of  business  a  must.  Knowledge  of 
Puerto  Rico  a  big  plus.  Please  send 
resume  and  clips  to  Barbara  LeBlanc, 
managing  editor,  PO  Box  3641 87,  San 
Juan,  PR  00936-41 87. 


THE  (BATON  ROUGE)  Advocate,  an 
award-winning  100,000  circulation 
daily,  is  seeking  page  designers/copy 
editors  with  experience  in  producing 
well-edited,  visual  and  highly  readable 
news  and  sports  pages.  Pagination 
experience  is  a  plus  as  is  3  years  expe¬ 
rience.  This  is  an  opportunity  for 
qualified,  creative  people  with  tradi¬ 
tional  journalistic  skills  to  join  a  family- 
owned  newspaper  in  the  capital  city  of 
what  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
areas  for  journalists.  Applicants  need  to 
be  comfortable  with  change  as  we  are 
moving  into  pagination  with  a  new 
editorial  system  and  reorganizing  our 
newsroom.  Mail  resume,  work  samples 
and  a  cover  letter  to  Jim  Whittum, 
Managing  Editor,  The  Advocate,  PO 
Box  588,  Baton  Rouge,  LA  70821 . 

THE  ALBUQUERQUE  TRIBUNE  is  seeking 
a  reporter  who  can  unearth  the 
unheard  of,  listen  with  compassion  and 
write  with  authority  and  grace.  The  Trib 
is  a  Pulitzer-Prize-winning  afternoon 
newspaper  that  values  aggressiveness 
in  holding  public  officials  accountable. 
Please  send  a  cover  letter,  resume  and 
up  to  seven  samples  of  work  to  City 
Editor  Michael  Arrieta-Walden,  The 
Tribune,  PO  Drawer  T,  Albuquerque, 
NM  87103. _ 

THE  AIBUQUERQUE  TRIBUNE  is  seeking 
an  innovative  frontline  editor  who  can 
push  stories  that  matter,  edit  stories  with 
care  and  with  the  reader  in  mind  and 
bring  a  passion  for  creativity  to  work 
each  day.  This  Trib  is  a  Pulitzer-Prize- 
winning  afternoon  newspaper  that 
strives  to  set  the  news  agenda  in  New 
Mexico.  Please  send  a  cover  letter, 
resume  and  up  to  seven  samples  of 
work  to  City  Editor  Michael  Arrieta- 
Walden,  The  Tribune,  PO  Drawer  T, 

Albuquerque,  NM  87103. _ 

THE  CHAMPAIGN  ■  Urbana  (IL)  News- 
Gazette  is  looking  for  an  experienced 
(two  or  three  years)  sports  reporter  and 
desk  person.  Excellent  writing  skills  and 
Macintosh  experience  a  must.  Send 
resume,  clips  and  layout  examples  to 
John  Beck,  Managing  Editor,  PQ  Box 
677,  Champaign,  IL  61824.  No  calls, 
please. 


THE  ALBUQUERQUE  TRIBUNE  is  look¬ 
ing  for  2  copy  editors  with  a  sharp  eye 
for  presentation  and  the  ability  to  work 
closely  with  others  on  investigative  pro¬ 
jects.  We  care  about  how  we  cover  the 
news.  Our  recent  Pulitzer  Prize  and  the 
national  public  service  awards  we've 
won  the  past  five  years  verify  that. 

EXPERIENCED  COPY  EDITOR: 
Bachelor's  degree  and  3-5  years  expe¬ 
rience.  Editor  who  can  root  out  story 
errors  and  inconsistencies,  who  can 
odd  polish  to  a  top  reporter's  work  or 
spot  the  jewels  in  a  new  reporter's  story 
and  make  them  shine.  May  include  slot¬ 
ting  and  page  design. 

ENTRY-LEVEL  COPY  EDITOR: 
Bachelor's  degree  and  one  or  two 
newspaper  internships.  Need  someone 
with  keen  editing  skills  that  is  at  home 
on  a  Macintosh.  We  edit  in  Xywrite, 
then  switch  our  duel-platform  Macs  to 
QuarkXPress  where  we  do  a  final  page 
proof,  make  cuts,  fix  headlines  and 
send  the  page  to  print. 

Join  our  gutsy,  38,000-circulation 
nevrspaper  and  improve  your  quality  of 
life.  We  are  an  equal  opportunity 
employer  that  seeks  to  build  a 
newsroom  that  reflects  the  mixed  ethnic 
community  we  serve.  Spanish  fluency  is 
an  asset.  If  you  have  the  full  range  of 
copy  editing  skills  we're  looking  for, 
you  could  be  working  here  in  the  cool, 
clean  air  of  New  Mexico  and  enjoying 
our  wide  open  spaces. 

Send  resume  and  work  samples  to  Gina 
Setser,  News  Editor,  The  Albuquerque 
Tribune,  7777  Jefferson  N.E.,  PO 
Drawer  T,  Albuquerque,  NM  87103. 
(505)  823-3638. 


THE  EL  PASO  Herald-Post  seeks  an 
assistant  city  editor  to  help  supervise  a 
talented,  motivated  reporting  staff.  If 
you  have  strong  editing  skills,  strong 
management  skills  and  an  interest  in 
working  for  an  aggressive,  competitive 
PM  newspaper  on  the  U.S. -Mexico 
border,  we'd  like  to  hear  from  you. 
Send  a  resume,  work  samples  and  a  let¬ 
ter  of  introduction  to  Managing  Editor 
Terry  Scott  Bertling,  El  Paso  Herald- 
Post,  300  N.  Campbell,  El  Paso,  TX 

79901. _ 

THE  SEATTLE  TIMES  is  looking  for  an 
aggressive  business  reporter  who  likes 
to  dig  beneath  the  surface,  can  handle 
a  variety  of  tasks  and  enjoys  analyzing 
financial  data.  This  17-member 
department  concentrates  mainly  on 
aerospace,  high  technology,  wood 
products  and  Pacific  Rim  trade.  Three- 
to-five  years  of  business  reporting 
experience  and  strong  writing  skills  a 
must.  Send  resume  and  work  samples 
to:  Millie  Quan,  Assistant  Managing 
Editor,  The  Seattle  Times,  PO  Box  70, 
Seattle,  WA  981 1 1 .  Deadline  is  July 
20th.  No  calls  please. 


Old  friends,  we  say  are  best  when 
some  sudden  disillusionment  shakes 
our  faith  in  a  new  comrade. 

Gelett  Burgess 


■  technical  financial  editor:^ 

k...::: . . 

The  Treasury  Management  Association  seeks  an 
individual  with  considerable  finance  and  treasury 
experience  to  coordinate  book  projects  and  edit 
publications  for  treasury  professionals.  The  posi¬ 
tion  also  includes  workmg  with  subject-matter 
experts  and  developing  new  project  ideas.  We 
require  3-5  years  corporate  treasury  and  cash 
management/bank  product  management  experi¬ 
ence  as  well  as  3  -  5  years  editorial  experience. 

I  CCMs  are  encouraged  to  apply.  For  considera- 
1  tion,  send  resume  w/salary  nistory  to; 


Treasury  Management  Association 
Attention:  Technical  Financial  Editor 
7315  Wisconsin  Ave.,  Suite  1250  West 
Bethesda,  Maryland  20814 
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WRITER/ANALYST  -  Premier  risk- 
analysis  firm  seeks  a  seasoned  pro¬ 
fessional  writer/analyst.  Applicants 
should  have  a  broad  knowledge  of 
world  affairs,  preferably  experience  as 
a  foreign  correspondent.  Writing  and 
analytical  skills  a  must,  Latin  American 
experience  and  Spanish  a  decided 
plus.  The  right  candidate  can  earn 
$75,000  compensation  package,  plus 
generous  fringes.  Resume  and  writing 
samples  to:  The  Ackerman  Group, 
1666  Kennedy  Causeway,  Suite  700, 
Miami  Beach,  FL  33141 . 

FREELANCE 

FREELANCE  WRITER/INTERVIEWER  to 
write  biographical  career  articles  for 
educational  guidance  periodical.  Please 
send  resume  and  samples  of  published 
writing  to: 

Ms.  Jone  Meyer  -  Editor 
Vocational  Biographies  Inc 
POBox31 

Sauk  Centre,  MN  56378 
INTERACTIVE  NEWSPAPERS 
INTERACTIVE  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

The  Kelsey  Group  and  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  have  created  a  new  business  to 
help  the  newspaper  community 
understand  and  take  advantage  of 
opportunities  in  emerging  technologies 
and  new  information  delivery  services. 
We  are  seeking  an  executive  to  manage 
the  venture.  Interactive  Newspapers, 
Inc.  Responsibilities  include  creating 
and  developing  new  products  and  ser¬ 
vices  and  manoging  the  growing 
Annual  Interactive  Newspapers  Confer¬ 
ence. 

The  ideal  candidate  will  know  the 
newspaper  industry  intimately,  have 
journalism  experience,  and  be  equally 
comfortable  with  emerging  technologies 
and  newspaper  executives.  Rda- 
tionship-building  skills,  business 
acumen  and  a  proven  track  record  a 
must.  Salary  $50-100K  based  on 
qualifications  and  experience.  If  you 
are  ready  to  truly  make  a  difference  in 
the  evolving  newspaper  industry,  please 
Fax  your  salary  requirements  and 
resume  to  Natalie  Kaye  at  (609)  921- 
2112. 

MARKETING 

SALES  AND  MARKETING  MANAGER 

Upstate  New  York  Daily/Sunday  seeks 
an  experienced  Marketing  AAanager. 

Applicants  should  have  a  solid  back¬ 
ground  in  Advertising  and  Circulation 
sales  and  management  and  have  a 
minimum  of  5  years  of  hands  on  expe¬ 
rience  in  all  phases.  Position  reports  to 
General  Manager. 

Experience  in  a  highly  competitive 
ntKirket  would  be  helpful. 

We  offer  a  competitive  salary  and  com¬ 
plete  benefit  package  including  com¬ 
pany  paid  pension  plan. 

Send  resume  stating  experience  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  06950, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ PHOTOGRAPHY 

PHOTO  LAB  MANAGER 

To  supervise  color,  b/w  photo  lab  for 
1 70,000  doily  in  Southern  Cal's  fastest 
growing  county.  Need  knowledge  of 
color  film  processing  and  chemistry; 
color  printing;  digital  imaging;  Macin- 
tash  and  basic  camera  repair.  Experi¬ 
ence  in  supervising  lab  staff  and  work¬ 
ing  under  ambitious  color  deadlines. 
Send  resume  and  references  to:  Jim 
Edwards,  director  of  photography.  The 
Press-Enterprise,  PO  Bax  792, 
Riverside,  CA  92502. 

PRESSROOM 

PRESSROOM 

The  Baltimore  Sun  has  an  opening  for  a 
press  operation's  supervisor.  The  ideal 
candidate  will  hove  proven  competence 
in  press  operations,  preferobly  with 
double  width,  offset  presses;  and  at 
least  3  years  af  supervisory  experience. 
The  successful  candidate  will  have 
exceptional  interpersonal  skills  as  well 
as  proven  project  management  experi¬ 
ence.  Responsibilities  include  supervis¬ 
ing  press  operations;  attaining  pro¬ 
ductivity  objectives;  as  well  as  devel¬ 
oping  and  implementing  total  quality 
improvement  plans. 

Please  send  your  resume  in  confidence 
to:  Production  Director,  The  Baltimore 
Sun,  501  N.  Calvert  St.,  PO  Box  1377, 
Baltimore,  MD  21 278-0001 . 

PRODUCnON/TECH 

ASSISTANT  PRE-PRESS  MANAGER 

The  Times  Herald-Record,  a  85,000 
daily  101,000  Sunday  AM  paper 
located  60  miles  north  of  NYC  is  seek¬ 
ing  an  Assistant  Pre-Press  Manager. 
The  ideal  candidate  will  have  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  4  years  experience  supervising 
in  a  high-pressure  environment, 
excellent  people-skills,  solid  organiza¬ 
tional  skills,  and  be  able  to  solve  prob¬ 
lems  quickly  and  well. 

Technical  background  required  in:  pro¬ 
cess  color,  film,  chemistry,  paste-up, 
stripping,  and  camera  work.  Computer 
literacy  in  desktop  publishing  programs 
and  computer  hardware,  including 
networking,  preferred;  we  anticipate 
that  this  person  will  be  an  integral 
member  of  the  pagination- 
implementation  effort. 

Responsibilities  of  this  position  include 
supervision  of  evening  shift  paste-up 
and  color  production  personnel, 
coordination  of  editorial  and  advertis¬ 
ing  work  flow,  inventory  control,  sched¬ 
uling,  and  training,  and  liaison 
between  pressroom,  advertising  and 
editorial  department. 

Send  resume  and  salary  history  to: 

Debra  A.  Sherman 
Human  Resources  Director 
The  Times  Herald-Record 
40  Mulberry  Street 
Middletown,  NY  10940 


PRODUCnON/TECH 

SMALL  NEWSPAPER  group  in  chart 
area  2  seeks  editorial/productian 
systems  technician  to  oversee  and 
coardinate  all  technical  equipment/ 
software  related  to  the  layout/design  of 
our  newspapers  and  to  lead  us  toward 
pagination.  Please  forward  resume/ 
salary  reauirements  to  Box  06953, 
Editor  &  Puolisher. 

RESEARCH 

RESEARCH  ANALYST  -  PUBUSHING 

International  multimedia  market 
research  and  consultation  firm  seeks 
experienced  daily  newspaper  research 
analyst.  Superior  analytical  skills,  5 
years'  publishing  research  experience, 
advanced  degree,  and  major  market 
experience  preferred.  Electronic  pub¬ 
lishing,  database  marketing,  new 
technology  research  experience  helpful. 
Solid  presentation  and  writing  skills 
required.  Excellent  compensation  for 
the  right  person.  Send  resume  with 
cover  Tetter  outlining  your  accomplish¬ 
ments  and  why  you  are  the  right 
person.  Box  06965,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SALES 

ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 
Small  Zone  5  targeted  daily  publication 
seeks  a  hands-on  advertising  sales 
manager.  Candidate  must  be  able  to 
handle  multiple  priorities  including  plan¬ 
ning  and  implementing  sales  strategies 
and  motivating  and  training  sales  staff. 
This  management  position  also  includes 
an  established  sales  territory.  Send  con¬ 
fidential  resume  with  compensation 
requirements  to  Box  06946,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


COMPETITIVE 
SALES  PEOPLE  WANTED 
Come  be  a  super  star  with  the  leading 
media  sales  team  in  the  nation.  We 
need  strong  soles  professionals  who 
can  thrive  in  the  most  competitive  arena 
in  the  country. 

Write  to 
Earl  Rush 

The  Orange  County  Register 
625  North  Grand  Ave. 

Santa  Ana,  California  92701 

EXECUTIVE  SALES 

Eastern  United  States 

CText,  Inc.  is  seeking  to  fill  an  executive 
level  Regional  Sales  Manager  position. 
This  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  an 
aggressive  sales  professional  with 
newspaper  publishing  or  prepress 
system  sales  experience.  The  ideal  can¬ 
didate  must  have  a  proven  track 
record,  strong  organizational  and 
communication  skills,  and  be  willing  to 
travel  extensively. 

CText  offers  competitive  compensation, 
excellent  benefits,  and  an  outstanding 
opportunity  to  excel.  Please  send 
resume  in  strictest  confidence  to: 

CText,  Inc. 

Attn:  Personnel 
455  E.  Stadium  Blvd. 

Ann  Arbor,  Ml  481 04 

CText  is  an  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer 


_ SALES _ 

VICE  PRESIDENT  OF  SALES 

One  of  the  largest  publications  in  Zone 
2  seeks  experienced  Vice  President  of 
Sales  to  lead  both  display  and 
telemarketing  sales.  The  ideal  candi¬ 
date  has  a  demanstrated  and  proven 
history  of  success  in  shopper  sales  and 
sales  management.  A  minimum  af  5 
years  experience  in  managing  man¬ 
agers  with  emphasis  an  strong  lead¬ 
ership  and  people  skills.  The  ability  to 
motivate,  train,  and  develop  a  sales 
staff.  A  proactive  management  style 
and  proven  history  of  building  strong 
sales  team  is  required.  We  are  a  large 
and  exciting  sales  organization  and 
laok  for  a  proven  ability  to  develop 
creative  sales  and  marketing  strategies 
that  generate  both  immediate  and  long 
range  results.  A  demonstrated  ability  to 
translate  these  sales  strategies  into 
results  in  the  field  is  a  prerequisite  for 
this  position.  The  V.P.  of  Sales  is  the  key 
senior  management  role  on  our  quality 
advertising  sales  organization.  Com¬ 
petitive  Salary,  lucrative  bonus  plan 
based  on  performance,  and  benefits 
package  including  401 K  plan. 

Send  resume  and  full  salary  histary  in 
absolute  confidence  to  Box  06956, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

TRAINING 

FAST  GROWING  SOFTWARE  division 
of  o  Fortune  200  company  in  Ann 
Arbor,  Ml  is  looking  for  great  people  to 
install,  train  and  support  our  software 
in  the  newspaper  industry.  We  seek 
self-starters  with  at  least  2  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  a  publishing  ar  newspaper 
environment. 

TRAINING  &  INSTALLATION 
You  must  be  experienced  with  Macin¬ 
tosh  Desktop  Publishing  Software 
(preferably  QuarkXPress).  Yau  must 
also  be  willing  to  travel  (50%  of  the 
time),  and  work  well  with  other  people. 
An  understanding  of  newsroom  opera¬ 
tions,  classified  advertising  and/ar 
circulation  is  very  helpful. 

CUSTOMER  SERVICE 
You  must  be  experienced  with  Macin¬ 
tosh  Desktop  Publishing  Software 
(preferably  QuarkXPress)  and  have 
excellent  traubleshaating  skills.  An 
understanding  in  newsroom  operations, 
classified  advertising,  bookkeeping 
and/or  circulation  is  very  helpful.  No 
Travel  Required. 

Send  resume  and  cover  letter  to: 

Employment  Dept. 

Baseview  Products,  Inc. 

PO  box  1198 

Ann  Arbor,  Ml  48106 


Any  man's  life  will  be  filled  with 
constant  and  unexpected  encour¬ 
agement  if  he  makes  up  his  mind  to 
do  his  level  best  each  day. 

Booker  T.  Washington 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 
Effective  January  1, 1994 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


LINE  ADS 

1  week-$7.85  per  line 

2  weeks-$6.95  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-$6.05  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-S5.20  per  line,  per  issue. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week-S4.10  per  Une 

2  weeks-S3.40  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-$2.85  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-  S2.65  per  line,  per  issue. 


Add  $8.00  per  insertion  for  box  service.  Add  $4.50  per  insertion  for  box  service. 
Count  os  on  additional  line  in  copy.  Count  as  an  additional  line  In  copy. 

Count  approximately  34  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

Deadline:  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  for  Saturday's  issue. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  ot  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logos,  etc.,  on  classified  ads  charged 
the  following  rates  per  column  Inch,  per  insertion;  1  time,  S96;  2  to  5  times,  $90 
6  to  13  times,  $86;  14  to  26  times  S80;  27  to  52  times  $75. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 
Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 


Company _ 


Classification 


Authorized  Signature^ 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


COO.. Senior  level  executive  with  over 
25  years  of  experience  managing 
daily,  Sunday,  weekly  shopper  and  com¬ 
munity  publications.  Thoroughly  experi- 
erKed  in  database  riKirketing  communi¬ 
cations  (i.e.  alternate  delivery)  in  highly 
competitive  markets.  Results  oriented, 
bottom  line  focused  manager  with  a 
zest  for  challenge,  and  aptitude  for 
team  building  and  dedication  to  con¬ 
tinuous  improvement.  (602)  839-3281 . 


HANDS-ON  NEWSPAPER  publisher 
with  15  years  experience  in  all  aspects 
of  newspaper  management  looking  to 
relocate.  Strong  background  in  cluster 
management  and  community  involve¬ 
ment.  Award  winning  bottom  line  profit 
maker  with  strong  sales  background. 
Avaibble  rK>w.  Respond  to  Box  06954, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  DIREOOR 

Currently  working  in  Ohio  with  proven 
sales,  management  and  revenue  track 
record.  Seeks  challenge  with  mid-size 
newspaper.  Prefers  Southeast,  North¬ 
east  or  coastal  USA.  1 3  years  newspa¬ 
per  experience.  Box  06971,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SALES  MANAGER  with  proven  track 
record  seeks  a  challenge  with  a  mid¬ 
sized  or  small  newspaper  or  magazine. 
Exceptional  salesman.  Will  relocate 
easily.  Sam  (201)  991-1074. 


CARTOONIST 


SINCERE,  HARD  WORKING  comic 
strip  looking  (or  an  aggressive  "hun¬ 
gry"  syndicate  to  sell  "Family  Popcorn." 
Respond  to  Mr.  Shel  Dorf,  PO  Box 
7531 ,  San  Diego,  CA  92167. 


CIRCULATION 


Professionol  circulator  New  York  City 
and  Suburbs.  Available  for  marketing 
services  on  a  contractual  or  employ¬ 
ment  basis. 

(516)  588-2735, 


EDITORIAL 


AWARD-WINNING 
REPORTER/PHOTOGRAPHER 
Four  years  newspaper  experience 
specializing  in  healthcare,  business, 
legal  issues  and  features  seeks  newspa¬ 
per  job.  Masters  from  Medill.  Currently 
write  (or  Zone  5  major  daily.  Willing  to 
relocate.  Arthur  (31 4)  469-31 87 


EDITORIAL 


SPORTSWRITER -HARD  TO  BEAT:  For¬ 
mer  D1  athlete  with  suburban  and  big- 
city  reporting  experience;  at  26,  look¬ 
ing  to  strengthen  winning  team  on 
smaller  daily.  NABJ  member.  Contact 
Mark  Jerome  at  (212)  580-1312. 


BE  THE  GRAND  prize  winner!  21st  cen¬ 
tury  manager,  Mitor,  writer,  thinker, 
knows  sports,  news.  Quark.  Will  lead 
small  paper,  help  big  paper.  Free  inlo! 
Zones  2,3,5.  Box  06975,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CORRESPONDENT.  Politics/Pop 
Culture/Travel/Features.  Young,  driven 
writer  seeks  mutually  beneficial  situa¬ 
tion.  No  hack  work.  Advise  needs, 
rotes.  Box  06973,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FINE  WRITER/editor/columnist  on 
excellent  ME  daily  needs  change. 
Strong  interest  in  wellness,  environment, 
food,  education.  Creative.  Can  make 
any  topic  interesting,  any  copy  sparkle. 
Request  resume.  Box  06970,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NFL  BEAT  WRITER  ond  sports  ed'tor, 
four  years  In  each  job,  wants  general 
sports  reporting  spot  on  Wisconsin  or 
Zone  5  AM  doily.  State  award-winning 
columnist,  many  free-lance  credits 
including  national  magazines. 
Supervisory  experience.  Call  Roy,  (414) 
499-8590. 


OLD  DOG,  NEW  TRICKS.  14-year 
major  metro  pro  with  brand-new  MBA 
seeking  West  Coast  job  as  mid-level 
editor  or  business  writer.  (916)  753- 
6279. 


ORLANDO-bound,  gifted  copy  editor/ 
reporter  seeks  local  job  suitable  for 
creativity,  versatility  and  Quark/Mac 
bockground.  Call  John  (615)  832-6641 


EDfTORIAL/CARTOONIST 


PRO  ILLUSTRATOR/editorial  cartoonist. 
Previously  syndicated  (Universal)  -  north 
OH  (Zones  5,2,3).  Will  relocate  and 
Fox  samples.  Jock  (216)  871  -4260. 


PRODUCnON/TECH 


JOURNEYMAN  PRINTER 
Over  20  years  experience.  Computer 
literate.  Call  Ron  (503)  654-7473 


TRAVEL  WRITERS  WANTED 


TRAVEL  PHOTOGRAPHER  with  trovel 
industry  connections  seeks  writers!  FREE 
travel/cruises!  Jeff  (201 )  773-7966 


No.  of  Insertions:  Amount  Enclosed:  $ 

EditorS’Publisher 

1 1  West  19m  Street,  NY,  NY  1001 1 .  (212)  675-4380.  FAX  (212)  929-1259. 


It’s  a  Classifieid  Secret 


We'll  never  reveal  the  identity  of  an  E&P  box  holder. 

If  you  don't  want  your  reply  to  go  to  certain  newspapers  (or  companies), 
seal  your  reply  in  an  envelope  addressed  to  the  E&P  Classified 
Advertising  Department  with  an  attached  note 
listing  the  newspapers  or  companies  you 
do  not  want  the  reply  to  reach. 

If  the  Box  Number  you're  answering  is  on  your  list, 
we'll  discard  your  reply. 
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A  BURNING  ISSUE,  OR 
HOT  OFF  THE  PRESSES 


AS  AN  EDITOR  at  Reader’s  Digest,  I 
have  an  opportunity  to  read  a  lot  of 
newspapers  from  all  around  the  coun¬ 
try. 

That’s  a  happy  situation  for  me  and 
it  also  puts  me  in  a  position  to  observe 
how  the  nation’s  press  is  faring. 

1  get  the  New  York  Times  and  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  every  day  at  work.  I 
occasionally  commute  50  minutes  on 
the  train  to  New  York  City,  and  on  the 
way  home,  I  can’t  resist  a  copy  of  the 
New  York  Post,  the  Daily  News  —  or 
Newsday,  if  I’m  in  a  slightly  more  seri¬ 
ous  mood. 

Then,  of  course,  I  subscribe  to  my 
weekly  paper,  as  well  as  the  local  Gan¬ 
nett  “product.” 

This  is  all  normal  stuff.  But  Reader’s 
Digest  reprints  articles  from  scores  of 
publications,  including  newspapers, 
and  it’s  up  to  the  editors  to  look  for 
stories  that  would  interest  our  nation¬ 
al  audience.  So  we  all  read  plenty  of 
out-of-town  newspapers. 

At  various  times.  I’ve  been  a  regular 
reader  of  the  Orlando  Sentinel,  Los 
Angeles  Times,  Des  Moines  Register, 


Lashnits  is  an  editor  at  Reader’s  Digest. 


USONnNMOa  l/\IOUd 
SM3N  3H1  HUM  ISUId  HS 


Get  your  copy  of 

AdN^ 

Ad  News  Is  Australia's  top  selling  marketing,  advertising  and 
media  magazine. 

Each  fortnight  you'll  benefit  trom  Ad  News’  unique  insights 
Into  trends,  new  developments  and  successful  strategies. 
Special  reports  cover  breakthrough  campaigns,  topical  Issues 
affecbng  marketers  as  well  as  TV,  magazines,  direct  marketing, 
top  sales  promotion,  advertisers  and  media  outlets. 

It's  your  essential  source  of  information  and  trends  from 
Downunder.  ^  o 


Post  to:  Ad  News,  GPO  Box  606, 

Sydney,  NSW,  2001 ,  Australia. 

YPQ I  Please  send  me  26  Issues  (1  year)  of  Ad 
I  LO!  News  for  A$200.  I  enclose  my  cheque/ 
money  order  for  A$200. 

NAME: _ 

ADDRESS: 


YAFFA  PUBLISHING  GROUP  PTY  LTD  ACN  002  699  354 


Christian  Science  Monitor,  Washington 
Post  and  a  host  of  others. 

Once  at  a  precarious  point  in  my  ca¬ 
reer,  they  put  me  in  an  office  and  for 
six  months  1  did  absolutely  nothing  but 
read  newspapers.  My  job  was  to  flag  ar¬ 
ticles  we  might  be  able  to  reprint  in 
the  magazine  and  make  comments 
summarizing  and  critiquing  the  materi¬ 
al.  Then  someone  would  clip  the  sto¬ 


1  never  went  to  journalism  school 
(and  always  regretted  it),  but  it  doesn’t 
take  a  lot  of  formal  training  to  figure 
out  how  to  judge  newspapers:  by  the 
coverage  of  local  and  national  news, 
the  vibrancy  of  their  columnists,  the 
strength  of  their  sports  and  business 
pages,  the  liveliness  of  their  feature  ar¬ 
ticles. 

But  with  all  those  papers  piling  up 


It’s  a  rare  tabloid,  for  example,  that  makes  a 
good  fire.  The  sheets  of  paper  aren’t  big  enough, 
and  when  you  crunch  them  and  roll  them  up,  the 
balls  are  too  puny.  You  light  them  with  a  match, 
they  burn  half-heartedly  for  a  few  seconds,  then 
they  go  out. 


ries,  copy  them  and  file  them  for  high¬ 
er-ups  to  consider  and  maybe  decide  to 
use. 

People  would  wander  into  my  office 
and  drop  newspapers  on  my  desk,  my 
chair,  the  floor.  They’d  stuff  them  in 
my  bookcase  and  behind  my  typewriter 
table. 

All  day  I’d  catch  up  on  the  news  and 
the  personalities  from  Seattle  to  San 
Diego  to  Miami  and  Boston. 

At  the  end  of  the  week,  I’d  load  the 
leftovers  in  the  trunk  of  my  car  and 
bring  the  show  home.  I’d  stop  off  to 
buy  a  six-pack  of  beer,  then  I’d  settle 
into  my  den  with  the  stereo  on  while 
my  wife  went  up  to  bed  to  read  mystery 
books. 

I’d  spend  Friday  night  flipping 
through  the  papers  until  about  1  a.m., 
writing  ever  more  startling  and  sarcas¬ 
tic  comments. 

I  got  a  reputation  around  the  office 
as  a  clever  observer  of  the  national 
scene.  1  wonder  why. 

Reading  these  papers,  in  whatever 
state  you’re  in,  you  can’t  help  but  get  a 
sense  of  which  ones  are  good  and 
which  ones  aren’t  so  good. 


in  my  den  on  cold  winter  nights  and 
on  into  the  spring  and  summer,  1  stum¬ 
bled  on  a  much  simpler  gauge  of  how 
good  a  newspaper  is.  The  ultimate 
question  is:  How  well  does  it  start  a 
fire? 

Don’t  ask  me  why.  But  it  works. 

It’s  a  rare  tabloid,  for  example,  that 
makes  a  good  fire.  The  sheets  of  paper 
aren’t  big  enough,  and  when  you 
crunch  them  and  roll  them  up,  the 
balls  are  too  puny.  You  light  them  with 
a  match,  they  burn  half-heartedly  for  a 
few  seconds,  then  they  go  out.  All  that 
black  ink  from  the  overzealous  head¬ 
lines  and  cheap  electronics  ads  doesn’t 
help  matters.  Printer’s  ink  does  not 
make  a  good  fire  starter. 

There  are  perhaps  many  reasons 
why  1  don’t  hold  up  the  New  York  Dai¬ 
ly  News  or  the  New  York  Post  as  pin¬ 
nacles  of  American  journalism.  But 
one  of  those  reasons  is  that  they  don’t 
burn  well. 

My  local  weekly  newspaper  used  to 
be  excellent  for  starting  fires.  It  came 
in  two  thick  sections;  the  sheets  of  pa- 


(See  Shop  Talk  on  page  109) 
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When 
Las  Vegas 
Is  Your  Story, 
We’ll  Be 
Your  Source. 

If  you’re  on  deadline  and  need 
Las  Vegas  facts  and  photos,  call  the 
Las  Vegas  News  Bureau.  We  can 
provide  Las  Vegas  press  kit  stories, 
statistical  information,  showrcxrm 
schedules  and  current  news  briefs  that 
may  trigger  story  ideas.  We  also  have 
informational  data  and  a  selection  of 
250  high  resolution  color  photos 
available  to  writers  and  editors  within 
seconds  through  computer  dial-up. 

LAS  VEGAS  PRESS 
INFORMATION 

To  retrieve  informational  data 
computer-to-computer,  dial 
(702)  733-NEWS  (6397).  The  axle 
is  VEGAS  and  the  account  number 
is  711. 

A  computer  help  line  is  available 
Mon.  -  Fri.,  9  a.m.  -  4  p.m..  Pacific 
Time  by  calling  Data  Resources 
Unlimited  at  (702)  792-1332. 

(The  parameters  are  Baud  rate  2400; 
Parity  None;  Data  bits  8;  Stop  bits  1; 
Terminal  Emulation:  ANSl-BBS-1, 
VTIOO.) 

LAS  VEGAS  PHOTOGRAPHS 

To  review  or  retrieve  250  high 
resolution  color  photographs  call 
Wieck  Photo  DataBase,  Inc.: 

(214)  416-FOTO  (3686). 

The  written  information  and 
photographs  are  originated  by  the  Las 
Vegas  News  Bureau,  an  agency  of  the 
Las  Vegas  Convention  and  Visitors 
Authority.  Writers  and  editors  who 
need  more  detailed  information  or  a 
wider  selection  of  photographs  may 
contact  the  Las  Vegas  News  Bureau: 

News  Bureau  Direct  Line: 
(702)735-3611 

News  Bureau  Fax:  (702)  735-6200 
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CONVENTION  AND  VISITORS  AUTHORITY 
(702)892-0711 


fHE  WORLD  HAS  JOINED 
IN  A  COMMON  GOAL 


Agence  France-Presse 


Photo  by:  D.  Garcia 


The  pursuit  of  the  World  Cup 

People  who  don’t  know  a  corner  kick  from  the  corner  deli  will  suddenly  become  avid  fans 
of  the  world’s  most  popular  pastime.  AFP’s  award-winning  photography,  state-of-the-art 
color  infographics  and  expert  reporting  from  our  165  bureaus  worldwide  will  trnrnmmmm 

bring  you  the  most  comprehensive  coverage.  In  addition,  throughout  the 
tournament,  you  can  find  the  major  action  posted  to  our  PressLink  bulletin  # 
board.  Founded  in  1835,  we’ve  been  in  the  game  longer  than  any  other  news  service. 

To  find  out  how  we  can  score  for  you,  call  AFP  Sales  and  Marketing  at  202-861-8535. 


See  us  at 
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AGENCE  FRANCE^PRESSE 

The  World  Is  Our  Playing  Field 


